





»»» FOR DIRECT SPLICING 
OF BIAS CUT FABRIC 


e re eee PER MINUTE on fabric of passenger tire 
width. 


@ AUTOMATICALLY RUNNING CUTTER may be stopped 
or started at will by the splicer-operator. 


@ ELECTRONIC SCANNER is mounted stationary at end 
of cutter to advance one full block of stock with each 
table advance. 


@ MOTOR DRIVEN CUTTER BAR controlled from oper- 
ator’s station gives accurate width control. 


The NRM High Table Bias Cutter was developed for 
direct splicing of bias cut fabric. As the cutter table 
advances, a full block of stock is floated down the chute 
and across the splicing table, in exact alignment with 
the previously cut piece. The operator has only to tack 
the end of one ply onto the other, with no risk of dis- 
torting the fabric. Spliced fabric may then be run 
directly through a calender for gum coating or hot 
application of tubeless lining, or may be wound into 
liners for direct servicing of tire building machines. 


CONTACT US for engineer- WI 
ing details and perform- , 


ance specifications on NRM 
High Table Bias Cutters. 






RESEARCH 
ENGINEERING 


DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE 
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fully automatic 


HIGH TABLE BIAS CUTTERS 












Equipped with NEW 


LIFT TYPE KNIFE CARRIAGE 
: 










Designed especially to increase the speed of 
fabric cutting. A 1/2 HP, 3600 RPM motor 
drives the 1/32” x 3-3/4” dia. knife at 9,000 
RPM, to provide up to 27 cuts per minute, 
depending on the type and width of fabric 
being cut. Only minor changes in the field are 
required to adapt this new-type cutter to your 
present NRM Bias Cutters. 








2131-A 


NATIONAL RUBBER 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


General Offices and Engineering Laboratories: 47 West Exchange St., Akron 8, Ohio 
WEST: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 
EXPORT: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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PHILBLACK* PRIMER 





























is for 
Absolute Accuracy! 


For excellent mold flow use Philblack A in your recipe. You'll LET ALL THE PHILBLACKS WORK FOR YOu! 
have fewer imperfectly molded products . . . fewer rejects. And 
Philblack A imparts a soft, smooth, satiny finish and pleasant, A Philblack A, Fast Extrusion Furnace Black. Excellent tubing, molding, 
rubbery “feel.” Philblack A stocks are also noted for their calendering, finish! Mixes easily. Disperses heat. Non-staining. 
smooth, easy extrusion characteristics and true-to-the-die Philblack 0, High Abrasion Furnace Black. For long, durable life. Good 
accuracy. oO conductivity. Excellent flex life and hot tensile. Easy processing. 
To learn which of the four Philblacks will do the best job for 
you, tell us your specific needs. All the facilities of Phillips a 
modern technical service laboratory are available to help with 
your individual rubber problems. Consult your Phillips techni- Philblack E, Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Toughest black yet! 


cal representative for details. E Extreme resistance to abrasion. 
*A trademark 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Chemicais Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton « West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 


Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5,N. Y. European Office: Limmatquai 70, Zurich 1, Switzerland 

















Philblack |, Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Superior 
abrasion. More tread miles at moderate cost. 
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Highlights 








_— 


Sidelights of the News... 
—— 














August, 1959 


Sir Geoffrey Clay, Controller of Rubber Research and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Malayan Rubber Fund Board, has 
announced a $3.5 million research and development program 
for the Malayan rubber industry (page 811) .. . For an 
exclusive RUBBER AGE interview with Sir Geoffrey see 

page 812. 











U.S. Rubber Co. and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. have been 
indicted on charge of illegally fixing the prices of synthetic 
foam rubber mattresses .. . The indictments stem from a 
major investigation of the rubber industry now pending before 
a Grand Jury in Chicago, Ill. . . . Both U.S. Rubber and 
Firestone were named in single count indictments... 

Each charge carries a maximum fine of $50,000 (page 815). 











Annual RUBBER AGE awards in the amount of $100 each have been 
given to o Dr. | E. i Bostick, a recent graduate of the University 
of Akron with a Ph.D. in chemistry, and to Robert H. Kellar, 
who recently completed rubber technology courses at the 
TLARGI Rubber Technology Foundation at the University of 
Southern California . .. Dr. Bostick is one of the first 
five students to graduate from Akron University with Ph.D. 
degrees (page 810) . .. Mr. Kellar is associated with the 
B, F. Goodrich Co. at Los Angeles (page 815). 














Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubberlike Materials of the 
American Society for Testing Materials met on June 23 to 26 
at Atlantic City, N. J., in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the parent society .. . The meeting featured a 
joint session of Committee D-11 and D-20 at which two technical 
papers were presented (page 801). 








A tire factory now under construction in the Soviet Union will 
utilize about £14 million worth of equipment to be supplied 
by a group of British firms . . . Scheduled to produce 2 
million tires a year, the plant is expected to begin production 
in 1960 (page 815). 


Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., Canada, and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Union, have reached an agreement 
Settling a 97-day strike at the company's synthetic rubber 
plant ... The settlement provides for an across the board 
increase of 9¢ per hour (page 824). 








Personalities in the news... R. P. Dinsmore, vice- 
president in charge of research and development for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has obsrved his forty-fifth year 
with the firm (page 805) . . . Simon Collier, nationally 
known authority in the field of industrial quality control 
and chairman of ASTM Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubberlike 
Materials, has announced his retirement from the Johns- 
Manville Corp. (page 819). 
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CARBON BLACKS 


Wyex EPC 

Easy Processing Channel Black 
Arrow MPC 

Medium Processing Channel Black 
Essex SRF 

Semi-Reinforcing Furnace Black 
Modulex HMF 

High Modulus Furnace Black 
Aromex CF 

Conductive Furnace Black 
Aromex HAF 

High Abrasion Furnace Black 
Aromex ISAF 

Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black 
Arovel FEF 

Fast Extruding Furnace Black 


Arogen GPF 
General Purpose Furnace Black 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Turgum S, Turgum SB 
Natac 

Butac 

Resin-Acid Softeners 
Aktone 

Accelerator Activator 
Zeolex 23* 

White Reinforcing Pigment 


*also available in spray-dried form 
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CLAYS 


Suprex Clay 

High Reinforcement 
Paragon Clay 

Easy Processing 

Hi-White R 

White Color 

LGB 

Very low grit, high reinforcement 
LGP 

Very low grit, easy processing 
Polyfil C, X* and F* 

Fine particle, light color, 
water fractionated 


*also available in spray-dried form 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 


630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





FJELLMAN 


FULLY-AUTOMATIC HOT PLATE 
RUBBER MOULDING PRESS 


A complete line of heavy-duty, precision presses for all rubber moulding require- 
ments: available 1 to 20 openings in platen sizes to 60” wide x 200” deep at any 
required pressure. Minimum delivery time. Complete engineering and installation 
services. May we make a plant survey and recommendation regarding your specific 
moulding press requirements. 


Fjellman-American fully-automatic hot plate rubber moulding press 
with hydraulic operated positioner-loader-unloader. Four openings 
in platen size: 35” wide x 27” deep with 330 ton pressure. 





at. 
FJELLMAN AMERICAN 
wh 





Write for literature providing detailed specs and 
" application data on our complete line of rubber 
moulding hot plate presses. 


FJELLMAN-AMERICAN 


Republic Avenue 
Joliet, INinois 
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Neville Announces Production of 


HIGH PURITY INDENE 


Neville is now in semi-commercial production 
of high-purity indene. It is a mobile, almost 
water-white, high boiling liquid, similar in 
appearance to monomeric styrene. The big 
potential interest in this new chemical lies 
in the fact that it has two reactive centers— 
the double bond and the methylene group— 
both in the five-membered ring fused to the 
benzene nucleus. Indene will polymerize or 
react to form a wide range of useful inter- 
mediates. Potential uses are indicated in the 
fields of polyesters, synthetic rubbers, copoly- 
mers, insecticides and repellants, drugs, dyes, 
plasticizers, antioxidants, surface active 


ADD 


agents and synthesis of steroids and vitamins. 
Use your letterhead or the coupon below to 
write for a bulletin and sample. 





— — — 


Typical Inspection 


] 

} Purity, % by Wt. 97.5 | 

Freezing Point, °C... —3.5 

Specific Gravity 60/60°F. 1.0002 | 

Refractive Index (n?5/D) 1.5726 

Distillation Range (IBP-EP), °C. 180.0-186.0 | 
Flash Point, ~F. 173 


Color (Sayboit) 





+21 (inhibited) 


| 


Neville Chemical Company «¢ Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


Please send bulletin on indene. 
Please send free 4 |b. sample. 


Please send price schedule on larger quantities. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


RESS 


CITY NC-36-RA 


TITLE 


STATE 





Machining new sides to template 


fal: 


tomatic rebuilding of rotor End frames are equipped with New yokes or gland jrings with 
kis replaces old hand methods new bronze bushings, then line rotor collars Stellited and ground 
bored after assembly to side new door top 





Rotors built up and ground to exact Complete assembly will fit any base. Except for rotors and New sides with dual metal liners 


profile end frames, all major parts are brand new 


Here's a Realistic Plan for Renewing 


BANBURY CHAMBERS 


@ We inspect and appraise the job without charge. Allows opportunity to inspect and make your own 
decisions as to repairing parts or buying new ones. 
@ Under direction of our competent erector, your own 


men can dismantle (and reassemble) on the site. 
© Trade-in credit is allowed on old machine parts 


S During assembly, decisions on parts (to recondition suitable for reconditioning and re-use. 
or obtain new) can be made without delaying the 
job, 

@) Over-all result — a lower rebuilding cost. 

@ Upon completion, all new parts not used or parts 
which can be renewed are returned to us for credit. 


One extra advantage of this method of Banbury 


This method of renewing a Banbury has several Chamber renewal, as one Hale and Kullgren cus- 


advantages: tomer reports ... “Our men now have a better 
understanding of the function and fitting of each 
() Eliminates extra assembly charges. Your own component part, so that an intelligent program of 


maintenance force does the work. preventive maintenance can be established.” 


Inquiries will be handled promptly. 
Address Hale and Kullgren, 
613 East Tallmadge Avenue, BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Akron 9, Obio. Aetna-Standard Division 
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sy Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio, a Division of The Eagle-Picher Company. 


How's this for a surefire success’? 


that maintains its dimensional stability under blister- 


This thimble-size shield works inside an automobile 
engine. It clings to a pulsing valve stem, prevents 
excessive loss of engine oil—yet allows enough oil to 
properly lubricate the stem. Obviously, a tough job 
for a tiny part. 


To do this critical job, rubber seemed the likely choice. 
But it would have to be a very special kind of rubber. 
It would have to withstand constant contact with oil, 
intense vibration and compression, wide temperature 
extremes and great tension. 


Material selected: CuemicuM, the synthetic rubber 


“= GOO 


Che yur T 


ing-hot oil attack and the most demanding conditions. 
Hundreds of thousands of these valve stem shields are 
now in use—meeting every operational requirement. 
And the constant uniformity plus the easy process- 
ability of CHEM1IGUM make their production practical 
and profitable. 

What can CHEMIGUM do for your product? For full 
details and technical assistance on CHEMIGUM—and a 
complete line of rubber chemicals and synthetic rub- 
bers—write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. H-9419 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
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CHEMICAL DIVISION 


M 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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How to prepare for a lifetime of “hard knocks” 


This bowling ball —being test-bounced against a 


concrete-embedded steel plate 
time of “hard knocks.” It will be hurled down hundreds 


is headed for a life- 


of maple lanes—crash into thousands of tenpins. Yet, it 
must retain its perfect shape, balance and weight. 


To measure up to those exacting requirements, the 
nation’s foremost manufacturer of bowling balls used 
to rely entirely on natural rubber. Now, a synthetic 
rubber is used that actually improves the quality of 
the compound. And that’s PLIOFLEx by Goodyear. 
Mixed with natural rubber and other basic ingredients, 
PLIOFLEX has enabled the firm to give a lifetime guar- 
antee with every ball it makes. 


Pliofiex 


general purpose 
synthetic rubber 


It has also made possible greater processing effi- 
ciency with resultant savings in time and money. The 
exceptional uniformity of PLIOFLEXx is a key reason 
for this—along with its excellent dispersion character- 
istics and good color stability. These qualities help 
make the finished product a unique combination of 
precision craftsmanship and incredible toug 


If you’re looking for a material that can bowl over 
production problems—and improve product—PLIOFLEX 
may be right down your alley too. For full information. 
plus latest Tech Book Bulletins on other synthetic rub- 
bers and rubber chemicals, write Goodyear, Chemical 
Division, Dept. H-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


? == 
A Plioflex —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Comparison of Physical Properties 
Cin a high resistivity formulation) 





Pliolite Resin 
S-6E “A 





Specific Gravity 1.019 1.016 





Tensile, psi 1570 1500 





Elongation, % 655 610 





Hardness, Shore A 71 69 





Volume Resistivity, 
ohm cm x10" 














Photo courtesy, The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey 


New way to meet tight wire “specs'’"—with ease! 


It's here! PLIOLITE S-6E—the new electrical grade, 
rubber reinforcing resin that will enable you to 
meet tight wire covering specifications with ease. 
In trial plant runs, for instance, PLIOLITE S-6E has 
been particularly successful in meeting the require- 
ments for covering on RHW and RW Wire. 

PLIOLITE S-6E is a new high styrene/butadiene 
copolymer which not only exhibits superior elec- 
trical properties (see data above), but also proc- 


é- 
A Mai 


S-6GE 
electrical grade 
styrene 
gapolymer resin 


esses and reinforces on a par with any resin on 
today’s market. And best of all, it’s offered at the 
same price as ordinary reinforcing resins. 

We think you'll be pleasantly surprised at just how 
well PLIOLITE S-6E performs. But the best way to 
find out is to put it through its paces yourself. 
Samples and full details, including the latest Tech 
Book Bulletins, are yours by writing Goodyear, 
Chemical Division, Dept. V-9417 Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








The Best Method 
Yet Devised... 


“uts SHEET STo¢ 
nto UNIFORM cuge, 


The Famous CUMBERLAND 
“Stair-Step” Dicer 


Here at last is the answer to your problems of dicing rub- 
ber or vinyl sheet stock. Produces perfect cubes ranging 
in size from ¥g to 42” by merely changing knives. 
Comes in two sizes designed to handle sheets up to 7” or 
14” in width. Other sizes made to order. 

Input speeds range from 10 to 125 du min. depend- 
ing on material and size of cube desired. 


The CUMBERLAND Rotary 
Chopping and Dicing Machine 


As a chopper, this machine effici- 
ently cuts rubber and vinyl slabs 
into small pieces. Two sizes avail- 
able to handle stock widths up to 
14 or 24 inches. 


As a dicer in modified form, han- 
dies principally vinyl sheet stock. 
A less expensive machine though 
less universal than the “Stair-Step” 
Dicer shown above. 


For Granulating Plastic . . . 
Investigate Cumberland’s complete 
line of granulating machines. 
Request Bulletin 590. 


Write for Complete 
Information 


ODE ISLAND 


PU WEERLAND Oy 


AAG: PRONIDENCE ° aw 


Builders of Better Machines 
for the Rubber and Plastics Industry 


7 by Melvin Nord 


Vulcanizate with a Metal Salt Complex 


U. S. Patent 2,862,037, issued November 25, 
1958 to John K. Aiken and assigned to the Geigy 
Co. Ltd., disclosed a rubber composition which 
minimizes the ill-effects of copper and other heavy 
metals in water. 

These effects can be minimized by incorporating 
into the rubber an alkali metal-alkaline earth metal 
complex of a polyamine polycarboxylic acid which 
forms stable water-soluble complexes with heavy 
metals, e. g., nitrilotriacetic or ethylene diamine 
tetra-acetic acids. The compounds do not cause 
discoloration of the rubber on exposure to light. 


Conveyor Belting 

U. S. Patent 2,859,482, issued November 11, 1958 
to Fredrick W. Warren and John D. Crabbe, as- 
signed to Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., describes a 
method of manufacturing conveyor belting con- 
taining one or more plies of textile fabric coated 
with a non-flammable thermoplastic composition. 
It is of particular usefulness in places where the 
risk of fire is great, e. g., in coal mines. 














As shown in the schematic, a single ply (A) of 
belting fabric is coated on both sides with a plas- 
ticized polyvinyl chloride composition and is then 
passed through a tunnel (1) where hot air emerg- 
ing from slots or nozzles (2) in ducts (9) im- 
pinges directly on both outer surfaces of the coated 
ply to fuse the compound. The ply is supported 
by rollers (3) which may be covered with a heat- 
resisting inert material such as_polytetrafluor- 
ethylene or which may be in contact with licking 
rollers rotating in a trough of a heat-resistant lu- 
bricant such as silicone fluid. The hot air in the 
tunnel is returned to a heater and re-circulated. 
The edges of the belting ply are shaped square 
on emerging from the tunnel by passing them be- 
tween spring loaded U-profiled rollers (10) which 
bear on the edges. 

The underside of the coated ply (A) is then 
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MARBON 8000 AE GIVES 
YOU THESE PROVED 
ADVANTAGES! 


* Fast fusion at lower mixing tem- 
peratures 

* Faster, smoother extrusion—less 
scorch 

*% Reduced overall cost 

* Flexibility in compounding 
High hydrocarbon content 
Maximum electrical properties 
Low moisture pick-up 
Good resistance to heat aging 
High tear and cut resistance 


PACESETTER IN 


Marbon 
CHEMICAL 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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EASIEST WAY TO 
PROTECT 

LINES THAT GET 
HOT OR WET! 


wweson-BO 00 AF 


REINFORCING HIGH- Sh sage sin 


mS SCA og 


FOR SBR WIRE 
INSULATION COMPOUNDS... 


Enecteical insulation and jacketing that successfully resists 
critical heat and moisture problems is easier to produce . . 
when SBR compounds are based on Marbon 8000AE. It’s the 
superior electrical grade resin for fast high-hydrocarbon 
compounding — for smooth, fast extrusion or shrink-free 
calendering. You can count on more end-product advan- 
tages — outstanding electrical properties, increased tough- 
ness, plus all the reinforcing properties of Marbon 8000A. 
And you get improved processing... . at lower cost. 


GET THE FACTS ... WRITE TODAY FOR FREE TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Division of BORG-WARNER + Washington, W. Va. 


also represented by: 

WEST COAST: Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CANADA: Dillons Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 
EXPORT: British Anchor Chemical Corp., New York 





A 
PRESS 


that helps you fight 


the Cost/Price Squeeze! 


) French side-plate press, with guided 
platen design plus patented features for 
permanent rigidity, delivers the performance 
that helps you fight today's cost/price squeeze 
— and still sustain your high standard of 
product quality. Complete range of standard 
sizes. 





904 Ton 

Hot-Plate Press 

2—24'' Rams 

74" x 32"' Pressing Surface 


HYDRAULIC PRESS DIVISION 


Representatives Across The Nation 
Boston — New York — Cleveland — Chicago 
Denver — Los Angeles — Akron — Buffalo — Detroit 
THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
1022 Greene St., Piqua, Ohio 


engaged by an endless flexible steel band (4), 
and the ply and band pass through the nip between 
a water-cooled rotating drum (5) and a lower 
drum (6) and are carried round the periphery 
of the cooled drum (5) for a distance of approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its circumference, during 
which period the ply is compressed between the 
band and the periphery of the drum. 

The ply (A) and band (4) then pass through 
the nip between the cooled drum (5) and an up- 
per drum (7) and then round the upper drum. 
During its passage round the cooled drum (5) 
the coated ply is consolidated by the pressure ex- 
erted on it and the belting thus formed is suffi- 
ciently cool after passing round the upper drum 
to be stripped from the band and coiled up. The 
band follows a return path to the periphery of 
the lower drum round a tensioner (8). 


Bonding Rubber to Substrates 


U.S. Patent 2,837,458, issued June 3, 1958 to 
Elmer W. Coleman, Jr., and assigned to Lord 
Manufacturing Co., describes a method of bond- 
ing a body of rubber (either natural rubber or an 
unsaturated synthetic rubber) to a non-metal 
substrate. 

Between the rubber and non-metal substrate, an 
adhesive layer is interposed which consists of a 
mixture of an organic isocyanate and a dithio- 
carbamic acid derivative (either a thiuram sulfide 
or a selenium dithiocarbamate). 


Tire Curing Press 


U. S. Patent 2,858,566, issued November 4, 1958 
to James W. Brundage, assigned to National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., describes improvements in the 
control of the vulcanizing operation of a tire cur- 
ing press. 

One disadvantage of existing tire curing presses 
is that the entire diaphragm must be filled with 
the curing medium before any substantial curing 
commences, and likewise when the cure is com- 
pleted the coolant has to fill the diaphragm before 
effectively commencing the arresting of the cure 
and cooling of the tire. Thus, the curing and cool- 
ing cycles consume more time than necessary, and 
moreover it is difficult to arrest the cure at ex- 
actly the right time. 

Furthermore, existing tire curing presses are 
not well adapted for the curing of nylon tires, 
because these tires need to be cooled while pres- 
sure is maintained in the diaphragm. Otherwise, 
the nylon tires will be distorted if the supporting 
pressure of the diaphragm is removed or lessened 
during the admission of cooling water. 

It is the main object of this invention to provide 
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“T COULD SIT AND STARE BY THE HOUR AT THINGS MADE BRIGHTER AND 
WHITER WITH UNITANE 0-220 TITANIUM DIOXIDE!” oF course, you know and 


we know that titanium dioxide wasn’t even available in those days, but in the past 


twenty-odd years, UNITANE Ti02 has become one of the foremost whiteners for 


rubber. See your Cyanamid Pigments representative for information and samples. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pigments Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. \ 


CYANAMID 
LS Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities « WHITER AND BRIGHTER WITH UNITANE 
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MARK II 


SAVED 3,665 A YEAR 
IN LABOR COSTS 
CLEANING THiSE MOLDS! 


Product: Rubber oil seals & O-rings mold; 
manufacturer's name on request. 


WHAT IS THE MARK 1? 


Vacu-Blast's Industrial Dry Honer“ model for the 

molded rubber products industry...the only honing 

machine that delivers its fine impact cleaning material 

ina dry air stream. Does a better cleaning job... faster! 

Cleaning molds more quickly means slashing your 

non-productive labor costs...and also reducing non- 

profit down time on presses. 

Molds cleaned more thor- 

oughly, and left with a 

uniform satin finish, are 

proven to give a superior 

final product. 

These are just a few of the 

Mark II Dry Honer’s advan- 

tages. There are others. 

Get the full story by writ- 

ing today for complete 

specifications literature— 

to: 

VACU-BLAST Company, inc. 

BELMONT, CALIFORNIA ABILENE, KANSAS 
lee | 


IMTDSAME Company Name 
COUPON 
WILL BRING 
COMPLETE 


DETAILS BY SEND TO PERSONAL ATTENTION 





MAIL ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





RETURN MAIL! Bi oeee — 
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PATENT REVIE 


a tire curing press which makes a most efficient 
use of the curing medium and of the coolant by 
directing the hottest fluid or coolest fluid, as the 
case may be, against the tire-contacting wall of 
the diaphragm. Another object of the invention 
is to provide a tire curing press which is especially 
advantageous in the steam curing of nylon tires, 
in that the pressure is maintained within the dia- 
phragm, as the cooling cycle is started, to avoid 
distortion of the nylon tires. 
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The tire curing press is schematically illustrated 
in the accompanying diagram. Curing medium or 
coolant issuing from passages (24) will impinge 
on the upper half of the tire-contacting portion of 
the diaphragm (12); and, because of the angular 
disposition of the passages (24), the curing or 
cooling fluid will be given a swirling motion 
around the inside of the diaphragm (12). 


Flock-Coated Rubber Article 


U. S. Patent 2,867,849, issued January 13, 1959 
to Howard E. Drew, Albert L. Warden, and 
Edouard A. Brodeur, Jr., assigned to United States 
Rubber Co., relates to the manufacture of gloves 
deposited from rubber latex and having a lining 
formed of a coating of flock and rubber which is 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Pick A Property; Compound It! 





we 


CUAST Now Offered in Most 


PSILICONE RUBBER | Versatile Masterbatch 


Newly introduced 433 Base, a masterbatch of Silastic®, the Dow Corning 
silicone rubber, allows you greater formulating freedom. With this one 
new base material you can compound for the exact properties you want 
in silicone rubber. Does one customer’s product call for a 50 durometer 
rubber? ... another an 80 durometer? . . . does one need high elongation? 

. another low elongation? You can make them all from the same 
masterbatch. In short, you can now match the properties that were for- 
merly available only in pre-compounded commercial stocks. 


Easy Processing. Silastic 433 Base is exceptionally easy to process, and 
has excellent green strength. Heat stability to over 500F is built-in. 
There’s no need for special additives. Silastic 433 Base has a shelf life of 
6 months, and is readily available now. At right are some sample recipes 
and their typical properties. If you want to know more about recipes and 
procedures, just ask . . . Dow Corning has a library of information, plus 


extensive developmental facilities and technical service. 


All this, and a simpler inventory, too! 








Sample Recipes and Typical Properties 








..- For 50 Durometer Silastic 

Silastic 433 Base 

Cab-O-Sil MS-7 

Celite Super Floss 

Luperco CSF or Cadox TS-40 1.8 parts 
* Durometer (Shore A) 

Tensile strength, psi 

Elongation, % 

Tear Strength, Ibs/in 


..-For 80 Durometer Silastic 

Silastic 433 Base 

Cab-O-Sil MS-7 

Luperco CSF or Cadox TS-40 1.8 parts 


* Durometer (Shore A) 
Tensile strength, psi 
Elongation, % 

Tear strength, Ibs/in 


* Vulcanized 5 min. at 240 F; cured 24 hours 
at 480 F 











Write Dept. 9220 for full details 


on new Silastic bases. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
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Your product 


& 
Is Known © < 


by the brand 
it keeps 


Does your product 
gradually wear off? 


identification 


 — 


¢ Hard to apply? 
¢ Expensive? 
¢ Hard to read? 


Then investigate the two new 


methods of marking rubber products 
with brand—size—type—style. 


New developments by one of the 
oldest companies in the field of 
product identification permit rubber 
products to be marked .. . 


BEFORE CURE 
or 


AFTER CURE. 


Write or phone for further information. 


fe eg 


aumagraph COMPANY — 
Department T, Box 388 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Olympia 4-2461 


PATENT REVIEW 


provided with a slip-finish (that is, a finish having 
a relatively low coefficient of friction). 

The rubber latex is compounded with the flock 
in such proportions as to obtain a large exposure 
of flock fibers after the mixture is applied to a 
predeposited rubber base. The flock coating is 
subsequently treated to reduce the tackiness of 
the rubber on the flock fibers and to expose the 
fibers by raising the ends of the fiber from the 
rubber bonding surface. This is accomplished by 
tumbling in hot water. The slip-finish is then ob- 
tained by halogenating the glove, including the 
latex flock lining, and drying and tumbling the 
gloves in heated dry air. 


Film Casting Surface 


U. S. Patent 2,866,717, issued December 30, 
1958 to Kenneth E. Bristol, assigned to Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., describes a method of 
preparing a non-blocking film, for use in the 
packaging industry. 

Blocking—or the adherence of one film sur- 
face to another—is prevented in this invention by 
providing a film casting surface containing micro- 
scopic pits. The film thus produced has micro- 
scopic bumps on one side, which cause it to be 
non-locking. 

In order to achieve this result, the resinous 
material used as the casting surface must be sol- 
uble in a volatile liquid which can be dispersed 
in a solution of the resin but remain immiscible 
with it and which is of lower volatility than the 
solvent. This is necessary in order to obtain evap- 
oration of the volatile non-solvent after at least 
partial solidification of the resin. In this manner 
microscopic pits are created in the facing of the 
film casting surface. 


Other Patents Of Interest 
Subject Inventor or Assignee Patent No. Date 


Method for tire Goodyear Tire 2,866,494 12/30/58 
puncture repair & Rubber Co. 


Goodyear Tire 2,866,777-8 12/30/58 
& Rubber Co. 


Vulcanization 
accelerators 
Molding composi Owens-Illinois 2,867,589 1/ 6/59 

tion containing Glass Co. 

phenol-formal- 

dehyde and 

rubber 





Copies of any patents, including those described 
here, are available from the Commissioner of 
Patents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents each. 


Do not send stamps. 
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and LEADER... 


In industry, too, to be ‘First’ indicates 
leadership. Copolymer’s many notable 
“Firsts” have identified them as the leader 
in the field of synthetic rubber. Among 


these accomplishments are: 


First to produce cold rubber, 
First to develop cold latex 
for foam sponge, and, 

First to produce commercially 
a dispersant-free black 


master batch. 


Copolymer’s proven leadership and improved 
research facilities assure its customers that they 
will stay ahead of the field in synthetic 

rubber developments. 


COLD RUBBER SPECIALISTS 


SALES OFFICES WAREHOUSES 





Ee 








Hartford, Connecticut CHapel 7-5731 Memphis, Tennessee 
Atlanta, Georgia Plaza 3-7833 Neosho, Missouri 
Chicago, Illinois SYcamore 8-8957 Newark, New Jersey 
Akron, Ohio WAlbridge 8-3226 Akron, Ohio 











Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Rittenhouse 6-4663 Chicago, Illinois 
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RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BATON ROUGE 1, LOUISIANA 





Quality is never sacrificed 


When you look at a new R. D. Wood press, you find every recent 
advance in press control and operation to meet the needs of 
today’s automated production techniques. Yet there has been no 
sacrifice in basic design strength and rigidity so important 

to maintain continuous production runs. For example: the original 
model of the press shown below was built 25 years ago and is 

still in full operation. If you bought a Wood Press today, 

you'd receive the same fine quality which provides longer 

life . . . less maintenance. This is the type of service you 

expect when you buy a Wood Press. 
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R. D. WOOD COMPANY \ 
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General Electric offers silicone rubber fabricators: 


100 Ibs. of reinforced gum free— 
if you don’t agree it processes 
easier, at less cost, than any 
silicone rubber you've ever used! 


CENERAL @@ eEvectAll 


PARTMENT 


S 


Here’s all you do: Order a 100-lb. drum of General Electric’s 
new SE-404 reinforced silicone gum and try it in your own 
plant. We won't bill you until the end of 90 days. If you are 
not completely satisfied that this is more economical and easier 
to process than any silicone rubber gum or compound you 
have ever used, write and tell us why and we will tear up the 
bill. You have absolutely nothing to lose! For full details about 
this unusual offer,* ask your G-E Silicone Sales representative. 


Greater flexibility, lower costs, higher profits! By com- 


waren? 


General Electric 
Reinforced Gums, 
like all 

G-E Silicone gums, 
are certified uniform 
—batch after batch 
after batch 


pounding with the new General Electric reinforced gums, you 
can meet your customers’ specifications exactly and econom- 
ically. The “gum approach” means you add more value to the 
product through your own operations... earn added profits and 
prestige for yourself as a custom compounder. You are also 
able to turn out a wider variety of products at sharply reduced 
cost. Add to this the savings from simplified inventory and 
ordering procedures and you'll see why it pays to “roll your 
own” with G-E silicone gums! *This offer expires Dec. 31, 1959. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Silicone Products Department, Waterford, N. Y. 
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MODERN FOR YEARS TO 


DRYER 


COOLERS - EXTRUDERS - FEEDS 
by 


guarantee yOu.-- 
More pounds per hour 

Least cost per pound 

Least cos! Pe * 


Here’s what a Sargent gives you: 


Completely automatic, trouble-free —— 
pendable, quality production. ipoeeinn _ a 
st downtime (Sargent's exclusive SS 

uickest cleanout). Rugged construction. !n- 
y modern safety device. Designed for 


e heating elements, electric 


Lea 
eaiest, 9 
corporates ever 
extended surfac 
ating, or for added ec 
d. direct or indirect. (Sarg 
: s-fired synthetic rubber dryer.) 
men who respect your 
is Modern for Years 


steam, 

strip he 
areas, gas fire 
the first successful ga 


Advanced engineering by 
nts — A Sargent 


onomy in natural gas 
ent pioneered 


requireme 
to Come. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, since VJ Massachusetts 


PHILADELPHIA 19 ig Va IN Jock 3d 
CINCINNATI 15 er 1, 730 B Avenue 
CH CAGO 44 — John Law & t Lake St. 
DETROIT 27 Clifford trong Co., 16187 Grand River Ave 
HOU The Alpha Engineering Co., Box 1237! 
1.Ca | Co., 2009 Wood Dale Terrace 
J. R. Angel, Mortgage Guarantee Building 


CAN. — Hugh Williams & Co., 27 Wel ngton St., East | 


LETTERS 


Re Absorption Spectrum 
Dear Sir: 

In a recent article in your journal 
(March, 1959) entitled “The Absorption 
Spectrum of Carbon Black Dispersions,” 
(1) we published ultraviolet absorption 
data for a number of commercial carbon 
blacks dispersed in white mineral oil, 
which showed marked similarities for 
different blacks. 

Recently, A. Fiorenza, also in your 
journal (2) stated that the observed 
spectrum is not caused by the carbon 
black particles, but is due to extractable 
substances present in the black. As proof 
he claimed that the benzene extracts 
obtained from the carbon blacks, when 
dissolved in mineral oils, formed a clear 
solution, which showed ultraviolet spec- 
tra identical to those of the original 
blacks. 

Now anyone familiar with the meas- 
urement of absorption spectra would im- 
mediately question Mr. Fiorenza’s state- 
ments, for reasons of concentration. The 
blacks were all dispersed in a concen- 
tration of 10 parts per million. Since 
the extractables in the blacks varied from 
0.00 to 0.09%, the highest concentration 
of extracts in the dispersions was below 
one part in 100 million! Such low con- 
centrations of dissolved substances can- 
not be detected by present ultraviolet 
absorption methods. Moreover, the fact 
that blacks which do not have any ex- 
tractables at all, such as acetylene blacks 
or Graphon, have these ultraviolet spec- 
tra, is enough evidence that Mr. Fio- 
renza’s statements cannot possibly be 
correct. 

We have repeated Mr. Fiorenza’s ex- 
periments, by exhaustively extracting 
several carbon blacks with benzene. 
These completely extracted blacks 
showed ultraviolet spectra identical to 
those found before extraction, as is to be 
expected. The extracts, after complete 
removal of all traces of black by pro- 
longed centrifuging, when dissolved in 
mineral oil, showed no ultraviolet ab- 
sorption, not even in concentrations up 
to 10,000 times the concentration in the 
original carbon black dispersions! 

Mr. Fiorenza obviously omitted the 
centrifugal clarification step. As a result, 
he measured ultraviolet absorption data 
on very dilute dispersions of carbon 
black, leading him to an unwarranted 
conclusion about our data. 

Summarizing, I wish to state that Mr. 
Fiorenza’s recent criticism of our inter- 
pretation of ultraviolet absorption spec- 
tra of carbon black dispersions in mineral 
oil is not justified, since his criticism is 
based on inaccurate experiments. 

ANDRIES VOET 
J}. M. Huber Corp., 
Borger, Texas 


Epitor’s Note: A communication 


from Dr. Fiorenza will appear in the next 
issue of this journal. 
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No matter where in the world you are, 


Cabot can serve you better 


Cabot produces more different grades of carbon black 
than anyone else —and sells more — not only in the U. S. 
but throughout the world. On all six continents. 

In 58 different countries. 

Cabot has more production facilities — abroad —than anyone 
else. Ships from more countries. Sells in more currencies. 
And Cabot is continually establishing new plants. 

That’s why Cabot can serve your carbon black needs better 
than anyone else — internationally. 


Sales representatives in. all principal cities of the| world 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 


125 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 

Cabot Carbon of Canada, Itd., 121 Richmond Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
Cabot Carbon Limited, 62, Brompton Road, London, $.W. 3, England 

Cabot Europa, 45, rue de Courcelles, Paris 8, France 

Cabot France, S.A., 45, rue de Courcelles, Paris 8, France 

Cabot Italiana S. p. A., via S$. Orsola N. 8, Milano, Italy 








resin-reinforced LOW VISCOSITY rubber 


... for products requiring abrasion resistance and high flexural strength 


Tr you MANUFACTURE rubber products 
that must be tough and durable .. . such 
as rubber soles or floor tile . . . here is 
good news for you! 


New SP-103 resin-rubber masterbatch 
brings you both product quality and ease 
of processing. SP-103 is a blend ofequal 
parts of /ow-Mooney polymer, and high 
styrene resin—giving you shorter process- 
ing time and /onger wearing products. The 
cold rubber in SP-103 has a viscosity range 
of 30-38, providing a uniform mixture 


when added te a low viscosity compound. 

Your in-plant mixing time is signifi- 
cantly reduced because the resin in SP-103 
is added at the latex stage, and is already 
thoroughly dispersed when delivered. You 
gain, too, in reduced tendency to scorch 
because shorter mixing time means lower 
mixing temperature. 

Still another valuable time-saving fea- 
ture—SP-103 comes to you in free-flowing 
crumb form, minimizing loss of material 
and dust problems encountered with clear 


resins. 

SP-103 is ideally suited for applications 

requiring good mold flow, plus excellent 
abrasion resistance and flexural strength 
in the finished stock. What is more, SP-103 
is light in color—non-discoloring, non- 
staining—suitable for white and bright 
colored products. 
For complete information on SP-103 and 
the many other Shell synthetic rubbers 
and latices . . . call FAculty 1-2340 (Los 
Angeles), or write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER DIVISION 


P.O. BOX 216, TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
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capitol cues 








THE FIRST REAL PROSPECTS OF TAX CUTS IN YEARS are emerging now in 
Washington, though actual relief is a year or two away. Hopes rest on (1) 
Ike's drive to cut Democratic spending, (2) the business upturn which is 
lifting profits—and revenues, and (3) interest in tax reform, to plug some 
leakages in the tax base. Reform may bring an extra $7 billion in revenue. 


In the face of threatened Presidential vetoes, the Democrats 
cut bills for housing, airports, and depressed areas. Outlay 
will top Ike's $77 billion by only $2 billion in fiscal 1960, 
the year just starting. Revenues will exceed forecasts, so 
there's a chance of Budget balance. But a surplus available 
for tax cuts isn't likely until next year—in fiscal 1961. 


The hearings on tax reform scheduled for next November will 
lend strength to the case for tax cuts. The reforms—the end 
of special exemptions—will mean more income subject to tax. 
The leakages which Congressmen are out to plug account for 
25% or more of taxable income. The study will cover expense 
accounts, depletion for minerals, deductions for interest and 
medical expenses, income-splitting by married couples, etc. 


BUSINESS IN THE SECOND HALF will continue to expand at a brisk rate— 
that's the size-up of leading economists in government and industry. The 
trend will be up even in the seasonally slow third quarter—the hot-weather 
period—though the sharpest gains will be coming in the final three months. 
By the beginning of next year, the stage should be set for a full-fledged 
boom. Though credit curbs will be tightening, two great plus factors will 
assure strength. They are rising consumer-durable sales and plant expansion. 


Most key sectors of the economy will be showing substantial 
gains in the second half. Auto sales will continue solid, 
spurred by rising consumer incomes. Public works projects 
will be rising 10% or so. And buying for inventory should 
continue high—a dynamic factor in stimulating new business. 


Here's what some key indicators will look like. 
eGross National Product: Total output of goods and services 
by year-end should be running at an annual rate of nearly 
$490 billion. The second-quarter rate was $478 billion. 
eIndustrial production: From the recent low 150'’s, the 
Federal Reserve Index will hit 156-7% of the 1947-49 level. 
ePersonal income: The second half rise will come to around 
$7 or $8 billion, reaching $383 billion by the end of 1959. 
eEmployment: A peak of 68 million will come in the month of 
October, compared with the present total of some 66 million. 
eInventories: The current $10 billion-a-year rate of buildup 
may dip to a still-high $6 billion rate in the last quarter. 
eAuto sales: Fourth quarter volume may be up 25% over 1958. 
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capitol cues (contd) 


CONSTRUCTION WILL BE HITTING NEW RECORDS in the second half of 1959. 
Home-building, which has been sensational so far this year, may slow a bit. 
But other types of work will expand more than enough to take up the slack. 
This will help not only the nation's builders, but businessmen generally. 
Construction is a big employer, user of materials, and buyer of equipment. 


There are some powerful bases underlying this building boom. 
Government spending, particularly for highways, will move up. 
Growth of population is rapidly bolstering need for schools 
and housing, which in turn will lead to increasing need for 
stores, garages, and utilities. And rising costs are leading 
businessmen to build now, in anticipation of requirements. 


Here is where the building gains are likely to come: 
eHighways: Outlays will go up 5% or so, as the states rush 
to spend an extra $400 million in grants voted by Congress. 
eStores-offices: The 4% gain of the first half will double. 
eIndustrial: Spending will go up 5% over the current rate. 
eMilitary: Dollar volume will rise 10% in the second half. 
eHousing: Annual rate of starts will soon begin to decline. 
Today's annual rate of 1.35 million will fall to 1.1 million. 





MORTGAGE MONEY WILL BE GETTING A LOT TIGHTER in the months to come. 
The supply of funds is up from a year ago but demand is rising a lot faster 
and interest rates are pushing higher. Conventional loans—those not backed 
by Federal insurance—are costing 6% in some areas. They'll go even higher. 
So lenders will be less willing to take on FHA loans—helping to explain why 
home=building activity will be declining somewhat by the end of the year. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX WILL RISE A BIT between now 
and the end of the year. The increase in these prices that businessmen pay 
will run %%, maybe a little less than consumer prices. Boosts occurring in 
industrial items will more than offset the drops expected in farm products. 


Here are some of the trends, price specialists foresee: 
eMachinery will move up 5%, with the rise in business buying. 
The recession slump in investment kept makers from hiking. 
eNon-ferrous metals will increase on higher wages and demand. 
Copper will be up 2¢ a pound or more...aluminun, l¢-plus... 
lead and zinc, l¢...tin, a slight gain...nickel, very little. 
eLumber will see a firming as mills revise output schedules. 
eCotton cloth is also firming as use tops '58 by some 20%. 








SHORTAGES OF SKILLED HELP ARE DEVELOPING in many areas of the U.S. 
The Labor Department is getting reports of greater difficulty in recruiting 
from firms in Chicago, Baltimore, central New York, Ohio, and the Far West. 
The types of skills found in tightening supply include tool and die-makers, 
machinists, arc-welders, automobile mechanics, and electrical repairmen. 


ANOTHER HUGE HARVEST IS LIKELY THIS FALL, say government farm experts, 
comparing well with '58's record. Plantings are high; weather has been good. 
The wheat crop will be down; corn will be larger—to a huge 4 billion bushels. 
Vegetable supplies will be greater than in 1958—mainly for celery and lettuce. 
Fresh fruits—peaches, apricots, and pears—will be in more abundant supply. 
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Here are a few of the thousands of extrusions made by Pawling Rubber Corporation. 


Pawling Rubber reports: 
“Faster, cleaner, smoother extrusions 
with AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACK masterbatch” 


Pawling Rubber Corporation, Pawling, New York, turns 
out thousands upon thousands of stock and custom 
precision extrusions—in rubber, plastic and silicone 
for the appliance, aviation, automotive, electronics and 
construction industries. 

For a large portion of their synthetic rubber extru- 
sions, Pawling uses Ameripol Micro-Black—the new, 
high-dispersion SBR masterbatch produced by an 
exclusive high liquid shear agitation process. 

Since the carbon black is already integral in Micro- 
Black—and more thoroughly dispersed than in any 
conventional dry mix—Pawling gets these advantages 
by using Ameripol Micro-Black. 

Extrusions are much faster and smoother, because 
of the superior dispersion of carbon black in Micro-Black. 
Finished products have superior physical proper- 
ties—greater tensile strength, greater stress resistance. 
Pawling saves space by eliminating the storage of 
loose black, as well as the problems of weighing and 
mixing it. 

Micro-Black gives them a cleaner, more efficient 
operation. No messy black to handle or clean up. 


They save the time of 4 sweep-down cycles for 
black incorporation. This time-consuming operation 
is not required at all with Ameripol Micro-Black. 


See how you can speed up production, improve your 
product and cut costs with new Ameripol Micro-Black. 
For complete information on the properties and appli- 
cations of all 11 types of this high-dispersion master- 
batch, write for new illustrated Micro-Black data book. 


pee em 
PO al u. 
Wuennttal: 


B. U. Adamson, Goodrich-Gulf Sales Engineer (left) watches M. A. 
Bedics, Chief Engineer of Pawling Rubber Corporation, make hard- 
ness test on a stock that includes Micro-Black masterbatch. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Tensile strength is high 


2,000 psi 


Tear strength is high 


| Tensile Strength j ensile Strenatt 
Ratio of 125 Part Loading | 150 Part Loading 


lalehitiael| 


Multifex MM 


240 pit 


270 pit 
225 pit 200 pit 


200 pit 175 pit 


rubbe 

to SBR | Super Multifex 
} 
| 





TENSILE— 


up to 2,400 psi 
TEAR— 


up to 300 pit 
with Super-Multifexe 
and Multifex-MMe 


Compare the amazing performance of these 
Diamond precipitated calcium carbonates with 
the much lower tensile and tear strengths 

of compounds containing ground limestone. 


See for yourself how Super-Multifex and 
Multifex-MM improve the physical properties 
of your SBR compounds. And give new high 
strength to rubber adhesives, too! 


For information and technical help on these 
and other precipitated calcium carbonates, 

call your Diamond Representative today. 

Or write Diamond Alkali Company, 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
¢ , Chemicals 
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KNOWS 
CARBON BLACK 
HANDLING 


This is the story of Kelly-Springfield’s new carbon black distribu- 
tion and proportioning system at Cumberland, Md. All controls 
and the proportioning elements of the system were supplied by 
KENNEDY VAN SAUN. 


Learn more about this and the many other KENNEDY installations 
in rubber plants throughout the world. A qualified representative 
will be pleased to call upon you without obligation. 


As each of the seven varieties of carbon black is 
unloaded, it is routed to its own storage bin com- 
partment from this KENNEDY control panel. 


From central storage, any four of the blacks are 
routed to compartmented service bins directly 
over the four Banburys. Note also the facilities 
for handling “return” black from dust filter. 


A KENNEDY control center with graphic panel 


; rovides automatic centralized control of the entire 
The blacks required for each Banbury batch are : * distributing system. 


weighed in sequence with unparalleled accuracy 
under completely automatic control. Each in- 
gredient weight and the tare weight are auto- 
matically checked within prescribed tolerances. 


KENNEDY VAN SAUN 


MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
405 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. © FACTORY: DANVILLE, PA. 
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LIGHTER...BRIGHTER...BETTER... 


Light, bright, pastel shades have captured the public 
fancy in an exciting new, sales-making way... for 
everything from housewares to automotive parts and 
accessories. And colored rubber products sell best 
when they retain their color...resist discoloration 
and staining as well as provide all the other proper- 
ties associated with a quality rubber product. 


To give the manufacturer new opportunities in the 


field of light-colored rubber products, TEXUS has 
recently developed two important new rubbers: 
SYNPOLS 8200 and 8201. 


SYNPOL 8200 is an extremely light-colored poly- 
mer with exceptional resistance to discoloration and 
staining. Exposure tests indicate it far outperforms 
its closest competitor. Extended with 37.5 parts of 
an extremely light-colored, non-volatile naphthenic 





with new light-colored SYNPOLS 


coagulated and contains a fatty acid emulsifier which 


oil, cold sYNPOL 8200 is glue-acid coagulated to re- 
duce water-soluble content, and is particularly well 
suited for electrical and other low moisture absorp- 


tion applications. 


SYNPOL 8201, a light-colored, cold polymer con- 
taining 50 parts of naphthenic oil is specifically 
designed for maximum economy in light-colored 
rubber products. Like 8200, sYNPOL 8201 is glue-acid 


enhances its cure rate. 


Investigate the possibilities these two new styrene- 
butadiene rubbers offer you. For Technical Data 
Sheets on SYNPOLS 8200 and 8201, for information 
on a quality SBR for any product need, contact your 
TEXUS technical representative or write, wire, or 


phone the address below today. 


TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. - MUrray Hill 9-3322 


Executive Offices and Plants: Port Neches, Tex 


TEXUS Research Center: Parsippany, N. J 








quality engineering puts 
efficiency into Shaw machines 


The cost-cutting performance of every Francis Shaw machine and its 
thorough dependability are the result of long experience and unvarying 
high standards of engineering in every detail of manufacture. 

Close-limit accuracy and rigorous inspection during manufacture 
guarantee to the user a consistently high quality output from Francis 
Shaw equipment. 


PLASTIC EXTRUDER 
Fine temperature 
control is a vital fea- 
ture of Francis Shaw 
extruders. All electric heating in 
separate zones is provided, each zone 
being separately controlled by pro- 
. ; y portioning instruments. A_ wide 
} 4 range of screw and die designs is 
( f available for the production of piping, 
sheeting, sections and the sheathing 
and insulation of cables. 
Extruder sizes from 1” to 12”. 





CALENDER. A comprehensive range of Francis 

Shaw Calenders is available for the processing of 

—— all rubber and plastic materials. Flood Lubri- 

ci atic mn and hydraulic roll balancing available on all production 

sizes. Roll Bending can be fitted as an additional refinement. All 

sizes available from 13” x 6” to 92” x 32”. Two-, Three- and 
Four-Bow! Designs. 





INTERMIX. A robust, high efficiency Heavy Duty 

Internal Mixer for mixing plastic compounds at 

id Jower-than-normal temperatures. It is supplied 

with steam heating for plastics and other materials, and the 
exclusive rotor design ensures consistent high quality mixing. 


QUALITY ENGINEERING FOR QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


Francis Shaw are available for the design, manufacture, 
and installation of a wide range of processing equipment 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE EAST 1415-8 TELEGRAMS CALENDER MANCHESTER TELEX 66-357 


LONDON OFFICE 22 GREAT SMITH STREET SWI PHONE ABBEY 3245 GRAMS VIBRATE LONDON TELEX 2-2250 


FRANCIS SHAW (CANADA) LTD GRAHAMS LANE BURLINGTON ONTARIO CANADA 


TELEPHONE NELSON 4-2350 TELEGRAMS CALENDER BURLINGTON GNTAMO 
1160 
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offers a tremendous variety! 


CURRENT PHILPRENE POLYMERS 





NON-PIGMENTED PIGMENTED WITH PHILBLACK * When you order Philprene you make your se- 
z lection from a wide choice of polymers, each 


with its own special advantages. This allows 
you to pick a polymer that is ideally suited to 
your individual requirements. 


PHILPRENE 1000 _ PHILPRENE 1009 There are non-staining Philprene rubbers for 
HOT PHILPRENE 1001 PHILPRENE 1018 makers of white wall tires, appliance door 
PHILPRENE 1006 PHILPRENE 1019 gaskets and window seals . . . light colored 
Philprenes for use in surgical goods and shoe 
PHILPRENE 1601 soles. For top grade treads there are Philprene 
PHELPRENE 1500 PHILPRENE 1603~" rubbers with tremendous abrasion resistance 

PHILPRENE 1502 PHILPRENE 1605 , 4 4 2 
H and long flex life. There are special Philprene 

PHILPRENE 1503 ae ; ; 

"Pigmented with EPC Black polymers for the wire and cable industry . . . for 

nearly everything that’s made of rubber. 
PHILPRENE 1803 PHILPRENE 6608 Consult your Phillips technical representa- 
PHILPRENE 1703 PHILPRENE 1805 PHILPRENE 6620 tive. Tell him your requirements and what 
PHILPRENE 6604 PHILPRENE 6661 qualities are most important to you. He will 


PHILPRENE 1708 one A 
PHILPRENE 1712 PHILPRENE 6682 ** recommend the proper Philprene. 











***Carbon black slurry made 
by Philjet “ Process *A, trademark 





PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton 
West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 


Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. European Office: Limmatquai 70, Zurich 1, Switzerland 
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>KOSMOS 70 
>KOSMOS 60 








Carbon Blacks of Exccllome | 














ON THE GREAT PLAINS ...A UNITED PRODUCER > 
OF FURNACE CARBON BLACKS 


United Carbon’s Ryus furnace black plant in 
southwest Kansas has been a top producer of 
carbon blacks of excellence for 16 years. 

Originally built during World War II to supply 
furnace blacks so greatly needed in the war 
effort, the Ryus plant has been kept up-to-date 
in every way. 

Today it manufactures KOSMOS 70 ISAF and 
KOSMOS 60 HAF carbon blacks with proven 
records of quality and uniformity. 

Specify KOSMOS 70 for use in the toughest, 
maximum-mileage tires; KOSMOS 60 for extra 
mileage tires with outstanding resistance to 
cracks and cuts. 

You can depend on KOSMOS brands for a 


world of compounding needs! 
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Aug. 16-Sept. 6. International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry, 17th 
International Congress and 20th Con- 
ference, Munich, Germany. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 1. Chemical Institute of 
Canada, Physical Chemistry Subject 
Division, Symposium on “Mass Spec- 
trometry in Chemistry”, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3. Frankfurt International 
Fall Trade Fair, Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 2-4. 1959 Cryogenic Engineering 
Conference, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Sept. 7. International Exhibition of In- 
dustry and Commerce, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 

Sept. 10-11. ASME Wood Industries 
Conference, Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Sept. 10-11. Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Midwest Section Conference, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 12. Connecticut Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing. 

Sept. 12. Northern California Rubber 
Group, Summer Outing, Turtle Rock 
Ranch, Danville, Calif. 

Sept. 13-18. American Chemical So- 
ciety, 136th National Meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 13-17. National Tire Dealers & 
Retreaders Association, Annual Con- 
vention, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 21-25. 14th Annual Instrument- 
Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sept. 22-Oct. 3. London World Trade 
Fair, Alexandra Palace, London, 
England. 

Sept. 24. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. 

Sept. 24-25. American Society for Qual- 
ity Control, Chemical Division, 
Annual Conference, Shamrock Hil- 
ton Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

Sept. 27-30. American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sept. 28-30. American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2. 14th Annual National 
Hardware Show, New York Coli- 
seum, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 1-2. Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, 15th New England Section Con- 
ference, Wentworth - by - the - Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Oct. 2. Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Fall Meeting, Detroit Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 2. Philadelphia Rubber € ap, 
Technical Meeting, Poor Ric «rd 
Club, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Oct. 6-9. Second International Sympo- 
sium on “High Temperature Tech- 
nology”, sponsored by Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Asilomar, Calif. 

Oct. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Meeting sponsored by Plastic and 
Rubber Products Co., Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 7. Chemical-Finishing Conference 
sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Oct. 8. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Fail Technical Meeting, Gibbons 
Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 9-10. Southern 
Technical Meeting, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Oct. 11-16. American Society of Test- 
ing Materials, Third Pacific Area 
National Meeting, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

Oct. 12-14. 8th National Clay Confer- 
ference, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 12-20. “Machevo”, Royal Nether- 
lands Industries Fair, Utrecht, 
Netherlands. 

Oct. 13. Buffalo Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, 
IN. Y. 

Oct. 13-14. Society of Plastics Engi- 
neers, National Technical Meeting, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Oct. 16. Boston Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Oct. 16. New York Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
TOE, N.Y. 


Oct. 17-25. “Kuneststoffe 1959,” Inter- 
national Trade Fair of the Plastics 
Industry, Duesseldorf, West Ger- 
many. 

Oct. 18-22. Electrochemical Society. 
Inc., Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Oct. 19. International Symposium on 
Aging of Plastics, Sponsored by High 
Polymers Division of IUPAC, Dues- 
seldorf, Germany. 


Oct. 19-21. National Paint, Varnish & 
Lacquer Association, Annual Con- 
vention, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Oct. 19-23. 47th National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 20. Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, ACS. 

Oct. 20-22. 10th National Conference 
on Standards, Sheraton-Cadillac Ho- 
tel, Detroit, Mich. 


Rubber Group, 
Hotel Peabody, 


Oct. 21-25. 4th Annual Instrumentation 
and Automation Show and Confer- 
ence, Palazzo del l’Arte al Parco, 
Milan, Italy. 

Oct. 23. Akron Rubber Group, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Oct. 26-31. International Organization 
for Standardization, Technical Com- 
mittee 45, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-28. Ninth Canadian High 
Polymer Forum, Guild Inn, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Nov. 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 5. Rhode Island Rubber Group, 
Fall Meeting, Pawtucket Country 
Club, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Nov. 6. Connecticut Rubber Group, 
Sports Night. 


Nov. 6. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Annual Dance. 


Nov. 8-13. Joint International Meeting 
of Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
ACS; Committee D-11, ASTM, 
and Rubber and Plastics Division, 
ASME, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Novy. 8-10. Toy Production Show, New 
York Trade Show Building, New 
York, N.Y. 

Nov. 16-20. Automation Show & Con- 
ference on Materials Handling, New 
York Trade Show Building, New 
York, N. Y. 

Nov. 17. Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, ACS. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4. ASME Annual Meet- 
ing, Chalfonte-Haddon-Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4. 27th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, New York Coli- 
seum, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 3. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. 

Dec. 6-9. American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Dec. 8. Buffalo Rubber Group, Christ- 
mas Party. 

Dec. 11. Boston Rubber Group, Christ- 
mas Party, Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec. 11. Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Christmas Party, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 11. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Christmas Party, Beverly Hilton 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Dec. 12. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Winter Meeting. 

Dec. 18. New York Rubber Group, 
Christmas Party. 
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MONSANTO RUBBER CHEMICALS ANSWER 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT COMPOUNDING 


QUESTION: 
What new sulfenamide accelerator gives me 
long delayed-action for greatest safety 

from scorch without sacrifice of speed at 








curing temperatures? 





ANSWER: 
New SANTOCURE 26 


See how Monsanto’s new SANTOCURE 26 compares 
with regular SANTOCURE and SANTOCURE NS 

gives long delayed-action for greatest safety from 
scorch in a fast-curing natural rubber tread stock.* 
Now, with SANTOCURE 26, you can formulate around 
more extreme heat history without sacrifice of “‘mold- 
time”’ in your natural and synthetic rubber compounds. 





SANTOCURE 


Monsanto’s family of sulfenamide accelerators give you 
the broadest range of controlled, delayed-action cures 
you can get. And SANTOCURE 26 protects best 
against premature curing of stocks from longer bin 
storage, higher processing temperatures, thicker sec- 
tions, greater activation, prolonged time on the mill 
or calender and in the Banbury or extruder. 

ome NORMAL STOCK 


MOONEY VISCOSITY 


Ww 
oO 
i 


Storage and in-plant processing tests show that ==ames RETARDED STOCK 
SANTOCURE 26 is the most stable sulfenamide accel- 
erator you can use—gives day-to-day and season-to- 
memes aces fare Sie an ene ss & 6 & & % 
cce > a7 . 

; tty TIME—MINUTES 


the same as do other members of the SANTOCURE ¢ : 
family. Try SANTOCURE 26 and see what it can do Tread stock formulations and test data furnished on request. 


for scorchy stocks. 











Santocure: Monsanto T. M., Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Rubber Chemicals Department 
Akron 11, Ohio ° 


a Please give me more information about new SANTOCURE 2 
Let Monsanto Rubber Chemicals Answer 
Your Next Compounding Question 


Jot it down on the nearest sheet of paper and send it in with your 
return address. No obligation—no salesman will call (unless you 
so request). To help you solve specific problems, Monsanto draws 
from basic knowledge of more than 85 rubber chemicals and over 
18,000 compounding studies. Write, today. 
Zone... State 
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General Flectric Extruder Drives Offer Greater Efficiency 



















































































KINATROL* 
(R) 
SPEED VARIATOR PACKAGED DRIVES KINAMATIC® MOTORS AND M-G SETS EDDY CURRENT COUPLING DRIVES 


*Trade Mark of General Electric Company 


You can turn power costs into profits with a G-E Speed Variator extruder 
drive. Compared with a major competitive drive, a 100 hp Speed 
Variator—operating at speeds most widely used in extruding—can 
save up to $700 each year per 8 hour shift—$2100 annually for a 
3 shift operation in power costs alone. Lower cost installation and 


NA © c r) a r2 ‘A F Zz Ec. improved maintenance features offer other substantial savings. 


— : For more information on how G-E drives provide greater extruder 
EQ) er ae ix ©) a iTS flexibility, better quality control, higher output and efficiency, call 
—_ your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales Office, and send for a helpful 
Extruder Drive Selection Kit. For your free kit, write Section 
822-3, General Electric, Schenectady 5, New York. 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 





by Kenneth J. Soule 


SP Brown Crepe 


The newest member of the SP (Superior Processing) 
natural rubber family is the brown crepe variety. For 
the many compounders who have previously had the 
unique pleasure of working with the earlier grades, (SP 
crepe or smoked sheet), the news of the availability of 
the less expensive brown crepe was indeed welcome. 
While for those chemists who for one reason or another 
have so far not tried out this remarkable type of crude 
rubber, may we suggest that now would be a good time 
to give yourselves a treat. 

The basic technical details involved in the preparation 
of SP rubber, as well as the advantages to be expected 
trom its use, have been well covered in bulletins issued 
by the producers, and in numerous articles in rubber 
journals in the United States and abroad. It is hardly 
necessary to repeat this data here, other than to empha- 
size that the most outstanding property secured by the 
use of any of the SP rubbers is improved processability. 
For example, the replacement of even a part of the 
usual natural rubber in a “pure gum” compound by SP 
rubber will almost magically improve the smoothness 
and speed of extrusions, cut down the die swell and very 
greatly reduce the collapse during cure of unsupported 
sections. Similar advantages obtain in calendered stocks. 
If this sounds too good to be true, join us ex-unbelievers 
and prove to yourself that the day of miracles is not 
over. 

For general information, data sheets covering the 
various classes of SP rubber are now available, or to se- 
cure trial samples or production quantities of any of 
these rubbers, address the Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Evaporation 


With evaporation, as with almost everything else in 
this complex world of ours, there are two diametrically 
opposed points of view possible when the subject is 
being considered. 

On the one hand, in the “good old summer time,” one 
of the really potent factors which often makes the differ- 
ence between your merely tolerating, or really enjoying 
the weather, is the amount and speed of moisture 
evaporation from the surface of the body. This is equally 
true, whether you are using an old-fashioned palm leaf 
fan or a modern air conditioner as a “cooler-offer.” 
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Likewise, if you happen to be in the sugar refining 
industry, fast and thorough evaporation is vital to the 
concentration of the syrup, and the final production of 
crystalline sugar. In these instances, evaporation is a 
most desirable phenomenon. 

Contrariwise, if you are in a business which involves 
the storage of large quantities of volatile hydrocarbons, 
loss of these liquids by evaporation presents a bother- 
some and costly problem. The petroleum industry for 
example, has always been obliged to struggle with this 
difficulty, and has tried many innovations to correct the 
trouble. One of the early set-ups involved a movable 
metal roof with the sealing member being a strip of 
fabric-inserted rubber packing which was fastened to the 
perimeter of the roof, hanging down like a curtain. This 
was moderately successful, although it was difficult to 
apply and maintain in place, and some of the solvent- 
resistant rubber of that period left something to be 
desired. Later on there were many variations of the 
original design, involving different fabrics, different 
coating materials, and different fastening or fabricating 
methods to improve the sealing area. None of the com- 
binations tried were completely or uniformly successful. 

In the last few years, one of the swings has been away 
from the floating roof idea. There has been a turn to 
the use of plastics in various shapes to form the com- 
plete seal. One of these involves the use of small 
nitrogen-filled spheres of phenol-formaldehyde, or simi- 
lar resins, which float on the surface of the liquid in 
the storage tank to form a flexible covering. 

In other installations, sheets or blankets of semi-rigid 
plastic replace the floating spheres. One of the more 
successful of these, which has found favor in Europe 
and Africa, is known as a “French blanket.” It is quite 
elaborate in construction being formed from sheets of 
polyvinyl chloride which are zippered together and 
which are covered on the reverse side with a series of 
PVC floats fastened onto the sheet with a gasoline 
resistant adhesive. 

In this country, blankets designed to serve the same 
purpose have been made of polyethylene in the form 
of heat-sealed pillows and expanded floats. 

In spite of the multiplicity of types, styles, and 
designs of gadgets which have been dreamed up and 
tried out in service to cut down or eliminate these 
evaporation losses in storage tanks and the partially 
successful efforts attained by many of the installations, 
it appears quite obvious that the final and ultimate solu- 
tion to the problem is still to be found. It may be that 
sprayed-on urethane foam has already been tried for 
this application, but if so, it has not come to my notice. 

In any case, in view of the many other places where 
this sprayed-while-you-wait foam (either semi-rigid or 
flexible) appears to have filled a crying need, it might 
well be that this could turn out to be another spot where 
a do-it-yourself, on the job application of this versatile 
rubber would again ring the bell. If so the basic problem 
would promptly evaporate, while the precious liquids in 
the storage tank would stay put. And all concerned 
would be most happy. (Q.E.D.) 


Tires — Here and There 


Tires again continue to make news, in two widely 
separated fields. The more unusual of the two types of 
tires is the one developed by Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. for use on space vehicles. No doubt remembering 
the fictional battle which was lost for want of a horse 
shoe, (and a horse shoe nail), this radically new wheel 
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As Soule Sees It (Cont'd) 





and tire has been fabricated entirely of metal. It is 
designed to withstand the high temperatures encountered 
when planes, returning from outer space, pass through 
the thermal barrier as they re-enter the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. 

In these tires, the hub of the wheel appears to be 
made of two parallel metal plates bolted together with 
an air space between, with the tire body and tread con- 
sisting of a multiplicity of woven or twisted strands of 
wire extending outward from the rim of the wheel. In 
general appearance, the complete tire resembles an over- 
sized circular buffing brush with the cut ends of the 
wires tightly bunched together to form the outer sur- 
face of the wheel. It is claimed that the tire will with- 
stand temperatures in the range of 1000 to 2000°F. 

The other tire is strictly conventional in appearance, 
and is designed for use on regular passenger cars. How 
ever, it is unconventional in one important respect, 
namely, that all of the rubber used in the tire—tread, 
carcass and sidewall—is butyl! rubber. Heretofore, the 
chief use made of butyl, in the automotive field, has of 
course, been in inner tubes. 

Now, after an unusually extensive and expensive 
period of development and testing, Esso Standard Oil 
Co. has begun to advertise and market their new tire 
under the Atlas Bucron label. The total cost of the 
evaluation and development is said to have been about 
$19 million, while the mileage covered during the road 
tests amounted to 300 million miles. 

Esso advertising highlights the “no squeal” aspect of 
their tires, stating that it is impossible to make them 
screech, or even whimper on the sharpest turns—at any 
speed. However, other features will probably have a 
wider and more important customer appeal. These in- 
clude the claims of improved stopping power—30 per 
cent better than any other tire—and the ability to stop 
faster On wet pavements than other tires do on dry 
roads. It is also alleged that the Bucron tires soak up the 
road shocks, producing a much smoother ride, and in 
addition do not age-crack or dry out and become brittle, 
as regular tires may sometimes do. Although Esso is 
quoted as saying that the new tire has 11 per cent 
greater durability (we presume they mean decreased 
tread wear) than competition, they are not emphasizing 
this point particularly, because the Bucron tires at 
present sell at about a 20 per cent premium. Thus, the 
“improved life,” and the increased cost would be some- 
thing of a stand-off. 

If the Bucron tire catches the public favor as Esso is 
confidently expecting that it will, the next few years 
could easily see the United States consumption of butyl 
rubber double or even triple. Since the 1958 consump- 
tion was about 53,000 long tons and the present com- 
bined capacity of Esso and Humble is 109,000 long 
tons it is quite apparent that increased production 
facilities would soon be required. This presumably 
would not be an insuperable obstacle, since Esso has 
already licensed Petroleum Chemicals and Goodrich- 
Gulf to make the rubber. 

The new tire, itself, may not do much squealing, but 
in any case, it seems certain that before the dust of 
many a touring season settles, certain parties are going 
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to do a bit of moaning, or even maybe some screeching 
—either the competition, if it loses a large segment of 
its market; the customer, should the tire performance 
not live up to his expectations; or Esso, if some of a 
half dozen imponderables and unpredictables combine 
to throw a monkey-wrench into their elaborate promo- 
tion and production effort. 

All things considered, it will be an intriguing passtime 
to try to predict the ultimate outcome, and then sit back 
and see how well history deals with your “guesstimates.” 


Sky-High Putty 


The Thiokol Company’s liquid polysulfide rubbers 
have been widely and successfully used for a number 
of years to solve all manner of sealing problems in the 
aircraft, shipping, electrical, building, construction, and 
allied industries. For this reason, it may seem a little like 
gilding the lily to call attention to one of the more 
recent skyscraper jobs in which a Thiokol liquid poly- 
mer was specified and is now in the process of being 
applied. The excuse—if one is needed—lies in the 
unusual size and prominence of the installation. 

The building in question is the 52-story, glass and 
stainless steel curtain wall structure presently being 
erected for the Union Carbide Corp. on Park Avenue, 
New York City. It is due to be finished in 1960 and 
when completed, will be the tallest building on this 
famous street, as well as the highest finished in New 
York City since 1934. The material being used to seal 
the horizontal mullion joints is a liquid polysulfide 
specified by the Thiokol Chemical Corporation. Some 
idea of the immensity of the job can be gathered by the 
fact that over 5000 pounds of sealant rubber will be 
used on the joints of the 19 miles of stainless steel 
mullions. 

Each joint is being carefully outlined by masking 
tape to insure a neat ship-shape seal. The sealant, 
applied by a regular caulking gun, is then smoothed 
down by means of a spatula. After the rubber has 
cured, the masking tape is carefully removed. 

The selection of Thiokol’s “rubber putty” for this 
important and impressive sealing job is a living testi- 
monial to the host of other small and large successes 
which must have preceded it. It is silent tribute also, an 
unmarked monument, as it were, to the inventor of the 
various polysulfide polymers, Dr. J. C. Patrick and his 
co-workers. (P.S. If you are interested in more complete 
details of the above installation, including many excellent 
photographs, see ADHESIVES AGE, Vol. 2, No. 6.) 


Down Under 


Australia is reported to be considering a guayule 
“plantation,” to boost their domestic rubber supply. 
This may be economically possible there, but have the 
native rabbits been taken into consideration? They al- 
ready multiply faster than an IBM machine, and are 
almost disease-proof. Now if they eat guayule leaves 
and get rubber-re-enforced “innards,” a completely 
resilient and indestructible tribe of bunnies may result. 
It so, good-by people! 
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We're 


...when it comes to carbon blacks. Witco-Continental channel and fur- 
nace blacks are tailored to every natural and synthetic rubber need. 
You can’t buy better. 

Witco Chemical Company, Inc. - Continental Carbon Company, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A Growing Source of Chemicals for Industry 


Chicago « Boston « Akron « Atlanta e« Houston « Los Angeles « San Francisco » London and Manchester, England 
































Itis 2 P.M. 
Friday. Mr. C. phoned a rush order for 100 pounds of 
Special Synthetic Rubber which he needed immediately 


for a test sample for an account. 


The 100 pounds was delivered 
by Muehlstein at 4:30 P. M. the same day, sixty-two 


miles away. The customer made his deadline. 


Mr. D. called for 
a 200 pound sample of rubber not currently in the Muehlstein 


warehouse. The customer needed it immediately. 





Material was procured from another of 
Muehlstein’s warehouses and delivered more than 100 miles away 
at 9 o’clock the next morning. These are only two typical examples of the effort expended by the Muehlstein 


organization to render the proper services to our customers. 


MUEHLSTE/IN 


Akron Chicago Boston Los Angeles London Toronto 


Akron Chicago Boston Los Angeles Jersey City Indianapolis 
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by Felix F. Fluss 


e Schwarzinger & Co. Internationale Speditions, 
G.m.b.H., a freight forwarding firm of Vienna, 
Austria, has been denied all United States export 
privileges indefinitely for failing to answer questions 
concerning its handling of a neoprene synthetic 
rubber shipment of United States origin. According 
to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 30,000 pounds of neoprene 
valued at about $15,000, were shipped under gen- 
eral license from the United States last July for 
delivery to a consignee in Switzerland. The Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce said that it has reason to be- 
lieve that the synthetic rubber did not remain in 
Switzerland, but was shipped to an unauthorized 
Soviet block destination. 

Schwarzinger, although served with interrogator- 
ies and warned of the consequences if it did not 
answer them, has failed to reply concerning its role 
and that of others in the handling and ultimate dis- 
position of the goods. The denial order issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, dated May 29, 
will remain in effect until the Austrian firm either 
answers the Bureau’s questions or gives a satisfac- 
tory reason for not doing so. 

Under the order, Schwarzinger and any other 
person or firm with whom it may be associated in 
the conduct of trade, are prohibited from receiving, 
disposing, financing, forwarding, or otherwise par- 
ticipating in United States export, either directly or 
indirectly. The order further prohibits any act or 
service, concerning United States exports, from bhe- 
ing performed for them by any person or firm. 


e The government of Red China has ordered the 
introduction of the metric system. The law promul- 
gated on June 25 concerns all measurements of 
length and weight. In certain cases, British measure- 
ments are still used because in recent years, Red 
China has imported quite a bit of machinery from 
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the United Kingdom which, of course, is based on 
British measurements and standards. Some measure- 
ments of lengths, primarily the nautical mile, will 
still be used. 

More and more countries turn to the decimal 
system and use metric measurements. Who would 
have thought 40 years ago that China with her com- 
plicated alphabet would ever be able to adopt the 
simple decimal system? If China, India and many 
other states can do it, when will the United States 
muster the will power and adopt the metric system 
also? 

We believe that more scientists should start writing 
to their representatives and raise this very important 
issue. How about starting in a small way? For 
instance, when ordering thermometers, they should 
specify not only Fahrenheit but also Centigrade 
calibrations, thus reminding factories that the deci- 
mal measurements are used all over the world. 


e According to the Russian publication Kauchuk 
i Rezina (Rubber and Resins), fifty different types 
of tires for cars, agricultural machinery, motorcycles, 
etc. are manufactured in the Soviet Union at present. 
During the May Conference of the Central Com- 
mittee of the KPSS, it was decided to double the 
output of the chemical industry by 1965 and to 
improve properties of the manufactured goods. 

The output of large tires “Gigant”, will consti- 
tute 70 per cent of the total output by 1965. Pro- 
posed output figures for various special tires are 
given. New tires with improved load and wear 
properties are to be manufactured and new wire de- 
signs are to be developed. There are also plans to 
improve the properties of synthetic rubber and vis- 
cose cords; for instance, sodium butadiene rubber 
will be substituted for isoprene rubber. 

The quality of butadiene-styrene rubber is to be 
improved. Cords made of the polyamide fiber, 
Kapron, will be used in the tire industry, and the 
use of cords made of cotton fiber will be reduced 
from 52 to 20 per cent. There are also plans to 
use a wider variety of carbon black. Improvements 
in the method of retreading tires have been sug- 
gested. From 1959 to 1965, wear properties of tires 
will be increased by 33 to 45 per cent. 


e The principle of Protected Reclaiming, as ex- 
plained by A. Maurin, the french scientist, consists 
of treating vulcanized rubber, added to plasticizers, 
for three hours in an oven provided with an oxygen- 
free atmosphere. In order to eliminate crushing this 
material, a mechanical treatment which increases 
oxidation hazards, the author suggests substituting 
bits of tread submerged in an adequate solution for 
rubber powder. The final vulcanizate exhibits much 
higher properties than reclaim processed in an oxi- 
dizing atmosphere. 


e The last Industrial Congress reviewed the ad- 


vances and the outlook for the Russian rubber indus- 
try and stated that the following increases in pro- 
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On the Continent (cont'd) 





duction have been made since 1955: in the syn- 
thetic rubber industry, 22 per cent; the tire industry, 
36 per cent; and conveyor belts, 40 per cent. New 
tires such as tubeless tires and various special tires 
for agriculture and transport have been introduced. 
A new mechanized process for the assembly of tires 
has been developed and activated furnace black from 
liquid raw material has been manufactured in the 
Omsk carbon black factory. The manufacture of 
conveyor belts has been mechanized and the Institute 
of the Rubber Industry has started the mechanized 
production of molded articles and rubber tubes. 

By 1965, output of the synthetic rubber industry 
will be 3.4 times higher than that of 1957. This 
will be accomplished by building new factories and 
reconstructing existing facilities. Rubbers such as 
isoprene, chloroprene, urethane, polysiloxane, nitrile, 
fluorine-containing, and butadiene-methylvinyl- pyri- 
dine, will be produced. Production will be 5.5 times 
higher. 

The highly mechanized manufacture of tires will 
be investigated and new types of rubbers, cords and 
carbon blacks will be used in the tire industry. 
Manufacture of isoprene rubber and of urethanes and 
modified butyl rubbers will be speeded up. Proper- 
ties of viscose cords will be improved and new types 
of cords from synthetic fibers such as Terylene, will 
be introduced. Further automation and mechaniza- 
dine, will be produced. Production will be 5.5 times 
interchange of experiences by various factories. 


@ Phoenix Gummiwerke A. G. plans to pay a 13 
per cent dividend. This leading German rubber 
concern recently submitted, to the meeting of stock- 
holders, its report covering 1958. Sales figures were 
not given and no correct analysis of the situation can 
be made. It is interesting to note that it takes a 
German jactory more than one year and a half to 
submit a report about its past performance. Business 
in general was excellent, tire business increased, 
primarily in the passenger car field. Truck tire sales 
decreased a bit and in bicycle tires, a decided drop 
in sales was noted. However, imports from other 
countries in the European Common Market influ- 
enced sales of tires considerably. 

Management complains about the ever-increasing 
competition caused by larger imports of various 
kinds of merchandise, primarily from the Far East. 
It was pointed out that canvas shoes have been 
imported on an increasing scale. In 1957, total im- 
ports amounted to 11 per cent of sales in Germany; 
Hong Kong contributed 35 per cent of the import 
figure. In 1958, the import of these canvas shoes 
was limited to 25 per cent of the German market. 
However, the imports from Hong Kong amounted to 
56 per cent of the total import figure. 
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In view of continued liberalization of imports such 
as tires, rubber shoes and other merchandize made 
of rubber, which originate in countries with very low 
wages, Phoenix management is of the opinion that 
the German Republic should institute measures simi- 
lar to those in the United States in order to protect 
the domestic industry. Of course, increased duties 
and limited imports are considered the best remedy. 


e The writer recently returned from a five week trip 
through all of Germany. During most of the trip, 
very hot weather prevailed. Because many new 
drivers invade the Auto-Bahnen (German_ turn- 
pikes), the German tire industry has started a pub- 
lic relations campaign in which advice is given about 
the correct air pressure. Almost every German daily 
paper has published various news items which pri- 
marily warn the driver to let air out after having 
driven for an hour or two on the Auto-Bahnen. It 
is pointed out that the increase of air pressure caused 
by friction and increased temperature is quite nat- 
ural. As soon as the car stands still, air pressure 
in the tire will be reduced automatically. 

This advice, which looks like grammar school 
information to any American driver, is necessary 
because the Germans are at present “driving-crazy”. 
There is no speed limit on the Auto-Bahnen and 
one can see cars coming along at a speed of 80 
and sometimes even 90 miles. It is no wonder that 
that there are so many accidents. Whenever the 
question of driving is discussed with Germans, they 
always point out that the Americans are the best 
and calmest drivers and they always admire the 
American troops who keep calm, drive cautiously, 
and don’t use their horns when there is an obstacle 
on the road. 


e Columbian Carbon Co. plans to build a $6,000,- 
000 plant near Milan, Italy, with production facili- 
ties for more than 60,000,000 pounds of carbon 
black annually to supply the European Common 
Market area. The plant is scheduled to be completed 
by early 1960. 


e The European Common Market has opened the 
door for French car manufacturers to export to Ger- 
many on a larger scale, in spite of the fact that the 
Volkswagen dominates German roads. The German 
Citroen Sales Agency has bought 22 acres of ground 
at Westhoven, a suburb of Cologne, in order to con- 
struct a warehouse for spare parts, a repair shop 
and management offices. The Agency visualizes a 
sales figure of 3000 units a year at the beginning and 
hopes to increase this figure considerably. 
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HORSE HEAD’ 4.490) 
TITANIUM DIOXIDE 





Buy it for 
whiteness and brightness! 


A-420 is a specially prepared anatase titanium 
dioxide designed to produce brilliant whiteness 
and clear tints in rubber products. 

You can depend upon its uniformity. Like all 
Horse Head pigments, it’s produced under a 
quality-control system unexcelled in the white 
pigment industry. 

Send for a test sample now. Check it against 


your color and brightness standards. 





ant MEAD PRODUC 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 160 Front street, new York 38, N.Y. 


Founded 1848 BOSTON + CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + OAKLAND 
LOS ANGELES 


Also Distributed by 
VAN WATERS AND ROGERS seattie + PORTLAND (ORE.) * SPOKANE + VANCOUVER, B.C. * DALLAS * HOUSTON 


ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. toronto, ont. » MONTREAL, QUE. 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 





TREAD RUBBER 


BETTER 


Use Gentro-Jet, General Tire’s new steam-whipped black masterbatch, to get 
extra quality in tread rubber while enjoying amazing ease of manufacture. 
Gentro-Jet is available in a variety of compositions to meet every need. It’s easy to 
handle, and eliminates mixing problems encountered when loose black is involved. 

Gentro-Jet’s high quality and superior dispersion is evidenced by its excellent 
die conformity... you get a better end product, plus easier, faster processing, 
all at a lower cost than with dry mix masterbatches. 


GENTRO-JET BLACK MASTERS OFFER 


@ Easier, cleaner handling @ Faster processing 
@ Increased road wear @ High gloss, high density extrusions 
@ Economy in shipping, storage and handling 


SED Cneating Lrognets through Chemitty 


CHEMICAL DIVISION - AKRON, OHIO 
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what type of 
CARBON BLACK 


helps fight 
ozone attack? 


SO ey | 


The SBR specimens 
at right were exposed 
to ozone at 100° F, 

20 percent elongation, 
52 hr. at 33 pphm 
ozone, then 187 hr. at 
63 pphm ozone. 
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the kind you choose 
can be a help ora hindrance... 


To cover all phases of service conditions, 

Are you aware of the extent to which some carbon blacks UOP rubber labs conduct dynamic and 
adversely affect the protection afforded rubber products static tests both indoors and outdoors: 
by antiozonants? 

Some inactivate much of the antiozonant added for ozone 
protection. Others are more compatible with the antiozonant. 
How this affects the ozone resistance and hence the service 
life of rubber is well illustrated by the chart and table below. 
Even more dramatic than the figures presented is the difference 
in condition of the two rubber test strips shown at lower left. 

Here is clear evidence that carbon black plays an extremely 
important part in obtaining maximum service life of rubber 
compounded with antiozonants. 

In formulating rubber compounds which must have high 
resistance to ozone, look to Universal for assistance. Special 
facilities and technical personnel are available to serve you. To evaluate any service problem, test formula- 


Write or telephone our Products Department. tions are carefully compounded in this rubber 
mill by trained UOP technicians. 


=. 
b- 
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WAX EFFICIENCY BY MONTHS ...OUTDOOR EXPOSURE AT NAUGATUCK, 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY 


AVER. pany! 


HIGH cass 4i°F 43 5 70 80 


SUNPROOF | 
SUPER | 


SUNPROOF ( 
REG., 713 & IMP. \ 


SUNPROOF ( 
JUNIOR \ 


WAX 


NO 
WAX 





CONN. 


JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC, 


86 93 87 8! 65 45 34 


AREA OF ADEQUATE PROTECTION 


FOR EVERY MONTH OF YEAR 


AREA _ 
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' SLIGHT 
PROTECTION 

| 


$— 


| 
| 


| AREA OF | 


+ - 
ite) i 
PROTECTION 


SUNPROOF protects all year long 


Most waxes used to inhibit static atmospheric cracking serve 
effectively only during part of the year. Some give adequate 
protection during the winter months, but are absolutely 
worthless during the summer. Others, very efficient during 
the summer, are least effective during the winter. 

As the chart above shows, SUNPROOF® protects effectively 
all year long. Representing outdoor exposure tests of wax 
efficiency conducted at Naugatuck, Connecticut, and 
substantiated in Florida and Los Angeles, the chart clearly 
indicates the superiority of SUNPROOF blends of specially 





selected waxes over typical competitive products. 

Combine SuNPROOF's static protection with antiozonants’ 
dynamic protection to obtain all-around economical best 
results. 

For maximum protection under severe service conditions, 
for adequate lower cost protection under less demanding 
conditions... for reliable protection whatever the conditions, 
give your rubber stocks the protection only the SUNPROOFS 
offer. A request will quickly bring you more complete 


information. 


Naugatuck Chemical 





Division of United States Rubber Company 





Rubber Chemicals Synthetic Rubber Plastics Agricultural Chemicals Reclaimed Rubber  Latices 
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Dept. 811R, Elm Street 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


CANADA Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. Elmira, Ontario CABLE: Rubexport, N.Y 
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from thousands of trees; therefore, it does not re- 

flect variations in the rubber from individual trees. 
Rubber produced from young trees is likely to be 
softer than that from older ones. Hard tough varieties 
of rubber are the Up-River and Acre Fine Paras ob- 
tained for the most part from old trees. Other variables 
in commercial crude rubber in respect to composition, 
cleanliness, plasticity, curing, and aging properties are 
well known. Some of these variations are due to vari- 
ables in collection methods and processing and the 
source of others have not been determined. Very little 
detailed study has been made of the rubber direct 
from individual trees. This situation is largely the re- 
sult of the lack of suitable methods for such studies, 
and any result of such an investigation probably could 
not be related to variations in the bulked product. 

The purpose of this paper is to present data on the 
variations in rubber from individual trees which was 
obtained by the use of special procedures designed to 
obtain pertinent information on several important vari- 
ables under consideration. 

This type of information is of aid in a better under- 
standing of plant metabolism and synthesis about 
which little definite knowledge is available. Also in 
the selection of high yielding trees for bud grafting, 
added information regarding the nature of the rubber 
derived from individual trees could lead to the produc- 
tion of a superior type of estate rubber. The exact 
nature and variations in the soluble and difficultly 


Bison crude rubber is the result of blending latex 


Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, ACS, at Los Angeles, Calif., May 15, 1959. 
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of Rubber from 


Individual Trees 


By A. R. KEMP 


Research Associate, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 


soluble fractions in latex and crude rubber are still 
not fully understood, and the information in this pa- 
per is directed towards presenting more definite knowl- 
edge along this line. 

In 1951, Bloomfield (/) published a series of papers 
giving results of a study of Malaya estate rubber from 
a few freshly tapped individual trees. The results of 
the present investigation will be closely compared with 
those obtained by this author. Bloomfield’s investiga- 
tion was directed mainly to variations in solubility, 
viscosity and molecular weight distribution of the sol 
hydrocarbon portion in the rubber from individual 
trees. 

In order to compare the results on rubber direct 
from different trees with those from samples of crude 
rubber of commerce, Table I includes some data pre- 
viously published by the writer (2) in this field, but 
presented here in a different manner. These data give 
the amount of sol and its intrinsic viscosity in various 
samples of crude rubber, using different solvents. The 
standard procedure used in this and the present work 
is to place 0.1 gram of a finely cut up sample into 100 
ml. of solvent. A screw top bottle is employed which 
is immediately placed in a dark cabinet for six to seven 
days. 

Following this period the swollen difficultly soluble 
gel is usually found intact and an aliquot of the clear 
solution can be pipetted out and its viscosity deter- 
mined in a suitable viscosimeter at 20 or 25°C., fol- 
lowed by measuring the viscosity on less concentrated 
solutions of the same sol to obtain intrinsic viscosity 
data. In the case of the more soluble samples, a loose 
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flaky gel is found and filtration must be resorted to. 
In this case, the solution is filtered through a very 
open filter paper in a closed system to avoid loss of 
solvent. An aliquot is removed to determine the 
amount of rubber in solution by removal of the 
solvent in an evaporating dish which is warmed while 
a stream of carbon dioxide is passed over it. 

The results in Table I show that smoked sheets 
and crepe give about the same results in benzene and 
chloroform which the writer considers to be the most 
suitable solvents for this work. The crepe has a 
higher purity, but is milled more during washing. 
These are offsetting factors affecting solubility and 
viscosity. Samples of rubber under test should not 
be exhaustively dried when benzene is used for this 
work as it has been shown (2) that this results in 
a large decrease in solubility and viscosity. Chloro- 
form is a somewhat faster acting solvent than benzene. 
It contains a small quantity of alcohol for stabilization 
and drying the rubber does not affect the results 
obtained with it. For this reason chloroform is pre- 
ferred over benzene. 


Rubber from Florida 


From the period 1939 to 1943 the writer conducted 
studies on rubber from the various species of trees 
and plants at the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Plant Introduction Garden at Chapman 
Field, Miami, Florida. The rubber trees there were 
raised from seed and were about 10 years of age (3). 
The growth of these trees was slow and their yield 
of latex low, reflecting the unsuitable climatic condi- 
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tions for rubber culture. However, the larger and 
older of these trees were healthy and yielded latex 
which appeared fairly close to normal. The results 
obtained in this study were not published because it 
was felt they might not truly reflect those that would 
be obtained from healthy trees in the producing areas 
and therefore be misleading. 

In connection with the writer’s studies in Florida 
a satisfactory method was developed for sampling 
and preserving rubber taken directly from a tree 
which permits many variables to be studied. It con- 
sists in allowing a few ml. of the latex from a fresh 
tapping cut to flow into about 50 ml. of 95 per cent 
or absolute ethyl alcohol. This procedure results in 
immediate and complete coagulation of the rubber 
and kills all bacteria present in the latex. One can 
also note the color and hardness of the coagulum, 
the nature of the serum and amount of non-rubber 
constituents separating from the serum on standing. 
The rubber which is immersed in the alcoholic serum 
is very stable and conditions are ideal to resist aging 
and changes in any of the constituents. Some of the 
proteins will precipitate from the serum. The samples 
are best preserved over long periods in an ice box 
at about 40°F. and under this condition the writer 
has found changes are practically nil over long periods 
of a year or more. 

In Table II data are presented on rubber samples 
collected as described above from different species of 
trees as well as from Cryptostegia Hybrid. It is seen 
that with the exception of the Manihot sample, all rub- 
bers from Florida were completely soluble. The 
Hevea samples were somewhat soft compared with 
No. 1 Crepe and this is reflected in their lower vis- 





TABLE I—SOLUBILITY AND VISCOSITY OF RUBBER 
IN VARIOUS SOLVENTS* 


Solvent Solubility Intrinsic 
Rubber Type Used % Viscosity 
No. 1 Smoked Sheets Chloroform 85.0 6.39 
Benzene 81.5 6.81 
Carbon 
tetrachloride 79.0 6.81 
Cyclohexane 67.7 7.50 
RCMA Crepe Chloroform 86.0 6.51 
Thick Crepe** Chloroform 85.0 6.45 
Benzene 74.7 6.65 
Chlorobenzene 83.5 6.72 
Bolivian Fine Para Chloroform 61.6 7.84 
Benzene 51.0 7.62 
Commercial Latex Film Chloroform 62.3 7.00 
Hexane 6.4 1.42 
Commercial Latex Film, 
Washed Chloroform 66.6 8.46 
Hexane 9.7 S13 
Commercial Latex 
Acid, Coagulated Chloroform 56.8 8.10 
Hexane 5.6 1.70 





*Data, except for thick crepe, taken from article by Kemp and Peters, 
all samples air dried [Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 33, p. 1391 (1941); Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Vol. 15, p. 1 (1942)]. **Crepe after keeping eight years 
in dark at room temperature. 
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TABLE II—SoLUBILITY AND SOL VISCOSITY IN 
CHLOROFORM OF FLORIDA RUBBER* 


Solubility Intrinsic 


Rubber Species % Viscosity 
Hevea Tree 1533 100 5.04 
Hevea Tree 517 (1st tap) 100 5.84 
Hevea Tree 517 (2nd tap) 100 5.82 
Hevea Tree 514 100 5.61 
Manihot Glaziovii 88 3.13 
Funtumia 100 7.47 
Cryptostegia Hybrid 100 6.90 
Hevea Tree 1533 (Latex dried in vacuum) 100 4.90 
Hevea Tree 514 (Latex dried in vacuum) 100 6.23 


*Alcohol coagulum pressed free of serum, cut fine and air dried in dark. 





cosities and freedom from any insoluble fraction. Fun- 
tumia, a hard tough rubber, is recognized as a high 
grade type and it differs mainly from Hevea in its 
somewhat higher content of resins. It does not re- 
spond to acid coagulation but alcohol coagulates it 
immediately. The high viscosity of its sol is evidence 
of the high average molecular weight of its hydrocar- 
bon compared with Hevea grown under the same ad- 
verse Florida climate for rubber culture. 

Cryptostegia Hybrid rubber is grown in Florida un- 
der favorable conditions and it is completely soluble 
with a high intrinsic viscosity equal to the best grades 
of estate rubber. Johnson (4) found a sample of this 
type of rubber to be only partly soluble in toluene 
which may have been due to some aging effect after 
collecting. 


Rubber from Costa Rica 


Through the courtesy of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., the writer was permitted to visit its Speed- 
way Estate located at LaFrancia on the eastern slope 
of Costa Rica about 90 miles southeast of San Jose. 
The trees in this 1500-acre estate were planted from 
seedlings about 16 years ago. The annual rainfall in 
the area averages about 150 inches and cloudy 
weather is more frequent than in the better rubber 
producing areas. This has led to some infection by 
the dreaded leaf fungus disease. All trees were being 
regularly tapped and the tapping system used was full 
spiral every four days. 

An area where the trees were uniform and quite 
normal and healthy was selected for taking the sam- 
ples, and 24 trees located adjacent to one another 
were tapped into separate containers containing alco- 
hol. These trees bunched close together were selected 
in order to study differences between individual trees 
rather than other factors. The trees were tapped and 
in a few minutes, when the latex was running freely 
into the cup, a few ml. were allowed to drip directly 
into the alcohol which brought instant coagulation. 
When one or two grams of rubber were collected from 
each tree, the writer proceeded immediately to the 
next tree, taking less than one hour to collect all 24 


samples. 
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Tapping a rubber tree at the Speedway Estate located at LaFrancia 
on the eastern slope of Costa Rica. 


A bulk sample from ten trees nearby was collected 
after flow had stopped and this rubber was immedi- 
ately coagulated by adding an excess of alcohol. A 
sample of the bulked estate latex collected for the day 
was taken before dilution and addition of sulfite and 
this latex was also coagulated with alcohol. Also a 
sample of acid coagulum from the bulked estate latex 
of the same day’s production was soaked in alcohol 
and squeezed as free as possible of serum. A sample of 
regular production crepe was taken from the dryer 
for comparison and this appeared to be high grade 
and normal in every respect. 

Table III presents the data on the latex from in- 
dividual trees and Table IV on the bulked samples 
compared with crepe. It is seen from Table III that 
very large differences occur in rubber from different 
trees. As far as the author is aware, mottled grey 
rubber has not previously been reported. This grey 
color was not evident in the latex samples from trees 
9, 15, 22 and 23 which appeared normal on tapping. 
The grey mottled appearance results from the presence 
of clotted lutoids in the latex (5,6). The color of the 
rubber between the grey blotches was a normal cream 
color. Rubber from trees 14, 16, and 24 was prac- 
tically white, while aside from the grey samples, the 
remainder ranged from light to deep cream or yellow 
color. The solubilities in chloroform showed a wide 
range from 61 to 98 per cent while the intrinsic viscosi- 
ties ranged from 5.14 to 8.44. In cases where the solu- 
bility was high and the viscosity low, the rubber was 
soft. 


Chloroform as the Solvent 


It was previously shown (2) that exhaustive drying 
of crude rubber greatly reduces its solubility in ben- 
zene but has practically no effect on solubility in 
chloroform, which the writer finds to be the best and 
most powerful solvent for rubber. This fact cannot 
be stressed too highly as benezene has been the most 
widely used solvent in research work on rubber. This 
effect is apparently connected with the gel or dif- 
ficultly soluble portion, and those samples of rubber 
having the highest gel content are the ones which show 
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A grove of Hevea in Florida as it was during the author's studies 
some years ago. 


the greatest effect of drying on their solubility in 
benzene. 

In order to show the effect of drying on the solubil- 
ity in various solvents a sample of coagulum from 
tree No. 17 was dried exhaustively for one week. The 
results given in Table V show this effect in striking 
fashion. 

When crude rubber is dried in air at ordinary tem- 
peratures it shows about the same solubility in ben- 


zene, toluene and chlorobenzene and a somewhat 


lower solubility in cyclohexane and carbon tetra- 
chloride as compared to chloroform (2). It is seen in 
Table V that chloroform is the only solvent in which 
the solubility of rubber with a high gel content is 
unaffected by exhaustive drying. 

Rubber deteriorates rapidly in chlorobenzene and 
carbon tetrachloride, especially when exposed to light 
for very short periods; therefore, these solvents should 
be avoided. 

It was found during work in Florida that rubber 
latex when spread thin on a glass plate and dried 
quickly under a vacuum dessicator will redisperse al- 
most completely when placed in water. When the film 
is heated an hour at 50°C., it slowly sets up, but when 
the temperature is raised to 80°C. it no longer dis- 
perses. In a similar manner, the freshly tapped and 
dried film will disperse almost completely when im- 
mersed in petroleum ether and shaken, but after heat- 
ing at 80°C. then only about 40 per cent dissolves 
and the difficultly soluble portion is swollen into a 
coherent gel. 

Bloomfield (/) tapped about one ml. of the latex 
directly into 100 ml. of benzene and after shaking, the 
dispersion was complete. After removing the water un- 
der reduced pressure at 30° to 35°C., the solution 
was filtered and its viscosity and concentration were 
then measured and reported as latex solution voscosity 
or L.S.V. values. These L.S.V. values expressed as 
intrinsic viscosity ranged from 4.80 to 7.20 for seven 
trees with the average equal to 5.80. 

Another of Bloomfield’s procedures was to add to 
the dry latex solution in benzene an equal volume of 





TABLI 


——Solubility %— 
Benzene 


Chloroform 
80 


Color 
Light Cream 
Cream 
Light Cream 
Light Cream 
Light Cream 
Light Cream 
Light Cream 
Light Cream 
Grey, Mottled 
Light Cream 
Cream 
Light Cream 
Light Cream 
White 
Grey, Mottled 
White 
Yellow 
Light Cream 
Light Cream 
Light Cream 
Cream 
Grey, Mottled 
Grey, Mottled 
White 


Tree No 


*Alcohol coagulum pressed, cut fine and air dried in dark. 


III—SoOLUBILITY AND SOL VISCOSITY OF RUBBER* 


80 
86 
67 
60 
94 


FROM INDIVIDUAL TREES IN COSTA RICA 


-——Intrinsic Viscosity——— 

Chloroform Benezene 
5.87 5.77 
6.65 6.52 
7.01 6.83 
6.71 6.51 
5.40 5.06 
6.35 —— 
8.21 
7.36 
7.29 
6.51 
8.44 
5.63 
5.75 
737 
$52 
5.45 
7.36 
7.02 
6.03 
5.80 
5.93 
5.98 
5.14 
6.88 


Firmness 
Normal 
Normal 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Normal 
Hard 
Normal 
Normal 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Hard 
Hard 
Normal 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Normal, 
long fibered 


5.86 
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a mixture of 70/30 methyl alcohol/benzene. This 
precipitates out most of the rubber hydrocarbon in a 
fairly pure form removing a considerable part of the 
non-rubber constituents. This partially purified rub- 
ber was then placed in benzene, and in a case of latex 
from two trees, there remained 20 per cent insoluble 
gel in one and 41 per cent in the other. The sol com- 
ponents of each had a higher intrinsic viscosity than 
the whole rubber in benzene. In the case of rubber 
from the same seven individuai trees mentioned above, 
the sol viscosities of the purified rubber ranged from 
6.50 to 9.18 with the average being 7.58, which is 
about 30 per cent higher than for the whole rubber 
in the L.S.V. measurements of the same trees. 

It must be pointed out that the difficultly soluble 
fraction present in the whole rubber contributes very 
little to viscosity since very little of it is dispersed as 
is the sol fraction. The insoluble fraction probably 
is present in the benzene as highly swollen finely dis- 
persed gel particles and as such contribute little to the 
viscosity, as was pointed out recently by Freeman (7). 
In addition, the soluble non-rubber constituents pres- 
ent in the L.S.V. measurements reduce the viscosity 
practically in proportion to their content which Bloom- 
field estimates at about 10 per cent. If we take the 
average insoluble fraction content of 20 per cent found 
by the writer in Costa Rica latex and add the 10 per 
cent non-rubbers, the increase of the viscosity of the 
sol in the purified rubber of 30 per cent over the 
L.S.V. values can be fully accounted for. 

It is seen in Table IV that the range of sol intrinsic 
viscosity for the alcohol coagulated rubber from latex 
taken from 24 different trees is 5.14 to 8.44, and these 
results are close to those found by Bloomfield for 
purified rubber. The alcohol coagulated product still 
contains a substantial portion of the non-rubbers 
which accounts for their being on the average about 
15 per cent lower. Some of the lowest molecular 
weight hydrocarbons may also have been removed 
by Bloomfield’s purification method. 

On the whole, the agreement between the two in- 
vestigators is very good. The large number of trees 
studied by the writer must also be considered in the 
comparisons made above, although even in the case 
of 24 trees, this is only a very small sampling to ob- 
tain an insight into the full spread of the variables 
involved in rubber produced by individual trees. It is 
truly remarkable that such wide differences were found 
in the case of only 24 trees of the same age growing 
adjacent to one another and tapped at the same time. 
This illustrates that the method of alcohol coagulation 
is one which is well suited for such a study. A much 
broader study using this method should yield very 
valuable information for rubber producers since some 
individual trees produce superior rubber in respect 
to color, texture, solubility and viscosity. A broad 
study of these and other factors together with yield 
should enable one to select the superior trees which 
could be used in bud grafting to build up an estate 
which would produce a higher quality and more uni- 
form product. 

Van Essen (8) published results on the vistex vis- 
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TABLE IV—-COMPARISON OF SOLUBILITY AND VIS- 
COSITY IN CHLOROFORM OF INDIVIDUAL TREE 
SAMPLES WITH BULKED SAMPLES AND CREPE 


Solubility Intrinsic 

Description of Sample % Viscosity 
Range of 24 Individual Trees 61-98 5.14-8.44 
Average of 24 Individual Trees 80 6.42 
Costa Rica Regular Crepe 86 6.46 
RCMA Crepe 86 6.51 
Thick Crepe 85 6.45 
Bulked Alcohol Coagulated Latex from 

10 Trees, No Ammonia Added 80 6.95 
Regular Alcohol Coagulated Costa Rica 

Bulked Field Latex on Arrival 76 6.95 
Regular Factory Diluted and Acid 

Coagulated Costa Rica Field Latex* 78 7.36 


*Considerable maturation occurred during two weeks before sample 
was tested. 





cosity resulting from tapping 34 individual trees in 
Indonesia into a mixture of 70 volumes of toluene 
and 30 of pyridine. Values ranging from 3.52 to 7.10 
with an average of 5.0 were obtained. Such vistex 
values are considerably lower than those obtained on 
the same latex rubber in chloroform, but these results 
do show the wide variations in rubber from different 
trees. That individual rubber trees show these differ- 
ences probably is related to their heredity. The origi- 
nal seeds brought out of South America no doubt 
produced trees which differed in certain respects and 
may even have involved a mixture of species. It is 
known that no two rubber seeds from different rubber 
trees have the same marking, which is evidence that 
each tree is an individual. Using the methods of the 
present study, it would be of interest to extend the 
investigation making a more extensive study of differ- 
ent species of Hevea in their native locations along 
with many other important variables. 


Effect of Age of Tree 


Bloomfield (/) found that rubber from older trees 
which had not been tapped for 8 to 20 years was 
much harder and less soluble in benzene than rubber 
from regular tapping. He estimated the so-called gel 
content in this rubber by determining the amount of 
rubber remaining undissolved in a mixture of 80 vol- 
umes of benzene and 20 volumes of methyl alcohol 
after three days at 30°C. This undissolved portion 
ranged from 85 per cent at the first tapping and 
dropped to 66 per cent at the twenty-fifth tapping. 
Data were presented on the so-called gel content of the 
six trees reported on and these ranged from 51 to 88 
per cent. It should be pointed out that a large pro- 
portion of this so-called gel fraction is soluble in ben- 
zene or chloroform since only the lower molecular 
weight portion of the rubber is soluble in an 80/20 
mixture of benzene and methyl alcohol as will be 








TABLE V — EFFECT OF EXHAUSTIVE DRYING* ON 
SOLUBILITY AND VISCOSITY OF SAMPLE No. 17 
IN VARIOUS SOLVENTS 


Intrinsic 
Solvent Solubility Viscosity 
Chloroform 66 
Chloroform** 67 
Benzene 57 
Benzene*** 45 
Toluene 54 
M-Xylene 68 
Carbon Tetrachloride 26 
Chlorobenzene 62 
Cyclohexane 21 


*Alcohol coagulum from tree 17 pressed, cut fine and dried in vacuum 
dessicator one week (0.1 gm. in 100 ml. solvent for seven days); **In 
solvent ten days; ***Sample dried five weeks in dessicator. 





shown later in Tables VI, VII and VIII. This method 
of test is therefore not a good procedure to show the 
differences between old untapped trees and regularly 
tapped ones. There is, however, other good evidence 
to indicate that the older trees do produce a harder 
rubber. This variable should be explored further by 
using the methods used in the present investigation. 

An investigation of the solubility of fresh latex in 
petroleum ether was carried out by Verbrugh (9) 
in Java in 1941 and he found that when the latex 
was collected and dried without exposure to air or 
light, the maximum amount of rubber soluble in pe- 
troleum ether was 66 per cent. The swollen gel, how- 
ever, was loose and flaky and would disperse on gentle 
agitation. These results confirm those obtained by the 
writer in Florida. The maximum solubility found by 
the writer (/0) for acetone-extracted Java crepe in 
mixed hexanes (Skellysolve B) after exhaustive treat- 
ment for long periods with several solvent changes 
was 53 per cent. The higher value found by Verbrugh 
was probably due to the presence of the resins and 
other petroleum ether soluble non-rubber constituents 
not present in crepe rubber. 

Bloomfield (/) determined the insoluble fraction 
which he termed microgel after petroleum ether ex- 
traction on thin films of latex dried in nitrogen, the 
latex being taken from seven individual trees. The 
soluble fractions ranged from 33 to 79 per cent, the 
average being 55 per cent. The value for normal 
bulked latex was 52 per cent. 

In view of these data it is seen that the sol fraction 
in fresh latex rubber is about the same as in crepe, 
but the insoluble swollen gel is of a loose structure 
which can be more readily dispersed. Upon drying 
or heating and standing as in the manufacture of crepe 
and smoked sheet, the difficultly soluble or gel frac- 
tion present in the original latex is much firmer and 
swells less in solvents. 

It must be noted that the insoluble residue or gel 
from petroleum ether or hexane extraction is larger 
in quantity and not to be confused with the residual 
undissolved gel from benzene or chloroform extrac- 
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tion, since hexane or petroleum ether will not dissolve 
the higher molecular weight fractions due to their 
limited solubility in these solvents. In crepe rubber 
about 50 per cent is soluble in hexane while for the 
same rubber 80 to 85 per cent is soluble in chloro- 
form or benzene. 

In the case of a sample of alcohol coagulated Costa 
Rica latex solubility in benzene was 81.0 per cent and 
intrinsic viscosity of the sol was 6.74. In hexane un- 
der the same conditions the solubility was 40.5 per 
cent and intrinsic viscosity 4.88. This shows that hex- 
ane which is similar to petroleum ether in solvent 
power fails to dissolve the higher molecular weight 
fraction in rubber. The undissolved residue from pe- 
troleum ether or hexane is a highly swollen gel, but 
it is quite different from the residue from chloroform 
or benzene extraction. 


Fractionation of Fresh Latex Rubber 


Crude rubber has been proven to consist of a series 
of soluble polymer fractions varying quite broadly 
in molecular weight and a gel which is difficultly solu- 
ble in solvents such as benzene or chloroform, varying 
in quantity usually in the range of 10 to 25 per cent 
for crepe or smoked sheet up to about 35 per cent in 
the case of latex and wild rubber. These values are 
based on using benzene or chloroform and 0.1 gram 
of finely cut up rubber in 100 ml. of solvent and stand- 
ing in the dark for 6 to 10 days to allow the sol frac- 
tion to dissolve without shaking. 

The writer (JO) carried out a fractionation of 
acetone extracted crepe rubber using 5 grams of finely 
cut rubber in 250 ml. of mixed hexanes (Skellysolve 
B). The solution was decanted from the swollen gel 
eleven separate times and replaced with fresh solvent 
and the periods of each treatment varied from one 
hour to 48 days. The first one-hour fraction dissolved 
was 4.4 per cent with an intrinsic viscosity of 2.66, 
and each fraction showed an increase in viscosity until 
the ninth fraction was reached and 46 per cent of the 
sol had been extracted. At this point, the solubility 
of the residual rubber reached a constancy of 0.1 per 
cent and the intrinsic viscosity of the remaining four 
fractions remained practically constant, ranging from 
7.13 to 7.54. Although the last fractions were very 
narrow, the first ones were not, since their solubility 
in hexane is high, a wide range of molecular weights 
would be expected. This work pointed up the fact 
that the higher molecular weight fractions do have a 
very limited solubility and require long periods to satu- 
rate the solvent by diffusion. 

Bloomfield (/) carried out fractionation of rubber 
iatex from different trees tapped directly into benzene 
in Malaya by adding 30 per cent methyl alcohol to 
it while warm until incipient precipitation started then 
cooling in various stages. Insoluble fractions in ben- 
zene of 14 to 23 per cent first precipitated and sev- 
eral other fractions totaling 70 to 80 per cent were 
thrown out of the solution at reduced temperatures 
having inherent viscosities of 1.3 to 11.5 in alcohol- 
free benzene. 

In order to study the full scale of molecular sizes 
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TABLE VI — FRACTIONATION OF COMPOSITE FROM TREES 1 THROUGH 5 


Intrinsic 
Extract Viscosity 
Per Cent Chloroform 
2.00 — 
0.33 — 
0.70 0.10 
0.96 0.55 
0.53 0.47 
2.01 0.55 
4.00 1.08* 
6.60 1.89** 
57.00 9.90 
25.87 — 


Time 
Days 


Fraction Solvent 

No. Benzene-Alcohol 
200 ml. 40-60 
200 ml. 50-50 
220 ml. 59-41 
233 ml. 70-30 
100 ml. 72-28 
100 ml. 77.5-22.5 
100 ml. 77.5-22.5 
100 ml. 80-20 
425 ml. Benzene 


Nature of Extract 

Resin 

Resin 

Soft, sticky yellow 

Soft, sticky, pasty yellow 
Soft, sticky, pasty yellow 
Firm, pasty, slightly elastic 
Soft rubber, slightly elastic 
Soft rubber, slightly elastic 
Tough elastic colorless 
Residual gel 


SUV ONINAUNAWNHe 
SNINNAWwWARWNN 


— 


*(y) in Skellysolve B 0.65 — N-Heptane 0.63; **(m) toluene 1.77, and in cyclohexane 1.87. 





in rubber direct from the tree, the writer carried out 
two separate fractionations. In one fractionation, a 
composite of alcohol coagulated samples numbers | to 
5 inclusive was used, and in the other, the rubber in- 
volved a mixture of samples numbers 7, 14 and 17. 
The first series were more or less normal with average 
viscosity while 7, 14 and 17 were all hard with high 
sol viscosity and high contents of the difficultly soluble 
fraction ordinarily called gel. 

The samples were cut fine and 1.5 grams in the case 
of the 1 to 5 blend were placed in benzene methyl 
alcohol mixtures in a dark cabinet starting with low 
benzene ratios and increasing with different fractions. 
Each fraction was the result of extraction by diffusion 
after several days standing in the dark. The amount 
extracted was determined by decanting the solution 
from the gel evaporating a measured volume of solu- 
tion, evaporating to dryness in a stream of CO, and 
weighing the residue. The viscosity of the fraction 
was determined when dissolved in benzene or chloro- 
form. The viscosities of some fractions were deter- 
mined in several solvents for comparison. In the case 
of the 1 to 5 blend after the lower fractions were re- 
moved, the remaining rubber was treated with 425 ml. 
of benzene and a large fraction removed leaving the 
the swollen gel residue. 

In the case of blend 7, 14 and 17, a somewhat dif- 
ferent procedure was followed, using 2.5 grams in 100 
ml. of solvent sample and carrying out a more de- 
tailed and exhaustive fractionation. Carbon dioxide 
was kept over the solvents at all times and the flasks 
kept in a dark cabinet at room temperature 20° to 
30° C. 

The results in Tables VI and VII show the wide 
distribution of molecular sizes of the rubber fractions 
which can be shown to be present in rubber direct 
from the tree. The lower members are more clearly 
separated by the diffusion procedure than was the 
case in Bloomfield’s investigation (/) using precipita- 
tion which placed emphasis on the higher members. 
Dropping the alcohol concentration from 80/20 to 
82/18, a critical point is passed at which the solvent 
mixture becomes an excellent solvent for the higher 
members. 

About 8 per cent of the rubber has an intrinsic 
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viscosity ranging up to 1.0 and about 7 per cent from 
values of 1.0 to 2.0. From this point the fractions 
showed a rapid rise in viscosity to a maximum of 9.9. 

In order to compare the regular Costa Rica crepe 
rubber with the product coagulated with alcohol from 
the latex of individual trees, a fractionation was made 
of the regular crepe which was a result of mixing the 
latex from about 50,000 trees in the bulking tank used 
for daily production. These data are given in Table 
VIII and it is seen that the Costa Rica crepe has 
slightly higher amounts of the lower fractions, and a 
higher sol content as compared with that shown for 
the rubber taken direct from the tree described in 
Tables VI and VII. The average sol content of the 
rubber from 24 trees was 80 per cent, whereas regular 
Costa Rica crepe was 86 per cent. The average in- 
trinsic viscosity of the rubber from the 24 trees was 
6.42 and the crepe in chloroform as shown in Table 
IV was 6.46. 

It can be concluded from this study that the prepa- 
ration of crepe, which involves considerable mill wash- 
ing, increases the amount of sol and decreases the 
gel content a few per cent, but does not appreciably 
affect the viscosity of the sol fraction. 


Difficultly Soluble Gel Fraction 


The blend of samples 1 to 5 shown in Table III 
had an average gel content of 21 per cent whereas the 
gel residue from fractionation of this blend was 25.87 
per cent, as seen in Table VI. This higher gel con- 
tent from fractionation is due to a less exhaustive ex- 
traction of sol than was the case in the blend of 
samples 7, 14 and 17, which showed after fractiona- 
tion a residual gel content of 9.3 per cent less than 
the average given for these samples in Table III. 

Freeman (7) showed that the gel was present in 
latex as separate ultrafine particles which pass through 
a No. 1 sintered filter when fresh latex is dispersed 
into benzene or a vistex solution. These gel particles 
could be separated by adsorption on powders or by 
high speed centrifuging the vistex solutions. It is 
therefore reasoned that in coagulated latex rubber the 
gel is dispersed in the sol as minute particles. This 
gel phase can be dispersed into smooth solvent cements 
by ballmilling with the addition of a little butyl alco- 








TABLE VII—FRACTIONATION OF COMPOSITE FROM RUBBER* TREES 7, 14 AND 17 


Intrinsic 
Fraction Time Extract Viscosity 
No. Benzene-Alcohol Days Per Cent Chloroform 
l 75-25 5 1.94 a 
1A — 1.00 — 
1B 0.94 0.56 
0.90 0.79 
5.20 0.83 
7.00 2.18" 
2.60 2.42? 
15.20 7.59° 
20.80 9.31* 
12.50 8.05° 
6.50 7.88 
25.42 —_— 


Nature of Extract 


Resin extract from | with acetone 
Residual rubber in 1 

Yellow, soft, sticky plastic 

Light, yellow, soft plastic 

Pale yellow, some elasticity 

Pale yellow, some elasticity 

Nearly colorless, hard tough, elastic 
Colorless hard tough elastic 
Yellow tough elastic 

Yellow tough elastic 


75-2: 


CeAIDALRwWh 
—connrnnanranana 


Gel residue 


*2.5 gm. of alcohol coagulum pressed, cut fine and dried in air in the dark. (1) Fraction 4 in CsHs, (9) 
7.29, toluene 6.90 and cyclohexane 8.31; (4) Fraction 7 in CeHs, (7) 9.02; (5) Fraction 8 in CsHs, () 


2.32; (3) Fraction 6 in CeHe, () 
7.98 


2.01; (2) Fraction 5 in CeHs, (7) 





hol. Upon solution by diffusion into a good solvent 
without agitation, the sol is extracted and the gel par- 
ticles remain and become coalesced and highly swollen. 
The physical nature of the gel gives strong evidence 
that it is the product of linking of isoprene chains 
either by oxygen or carbon to carbon links. 

The gel from the fractionation shown in Table VII 
was covered with methyl alcohol and pressed into a 
smooth compact sheet. It was then dried in a steam 
of CO,. Measurements showed it had an elongation 
of about 300 per cent and a tensile strength of about 
150 kg. per cm’. (2100 Ib. per in.?). 

The swelling index in chloroform of the gel was 24 
and 16 in benzene whereas a vulcanized rubber band 
showed a swelling index of 7. 

This gel will not dissolve in boiling tetrachlorethane 
which is a good solvent for soft vulcanized rubber. 
This might indicate a carbon to carbon linkage is 
involved instead of oxygen as is generally believed. 

On account of the difficulties of purifying gel resi- 
dues from solvent extraction from proteins, lutoids 
and other substances, no direct evidence of oxygen 
content is available. However, the method of separa- 
tion by centrifuge as practiced by Freeman (7) might 
provide a suitable sample for analysis. 

It was found (2) that chloroform residual gel after 
passing several times through a tight mill would dis- 
solve and upon filtration most of the protein and other 
impurities were removed. The iodine value from this 
broken down gel was found to be 355. This corre- 
sponds to 95 per cent of the theoretical unsaturation 
of polyisoprene and is close to the value found for 
acetone extracted crepe rubber (//). Analysis of the 
original gel showed a nitrogen content of 2.25 per 
cent and 1.32 per cent, whereas the broken down sol 
derived from this gel contained 86.97 per cent carbon, 
11.70 per cent hydrogen and 0.21 per cent nitrogen 
with a hydrogen-carbon ratio 1.602, or very close to 
theory. The x-ray photograph of gel stretched 120 
per cent gave the polyisoprene pattern. 
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The fact that different trees produce widely difier- 
ent amounts of gel is undoubtedly connected with dif- 
ferences in their synthesis. The mechanism whereby 
this takes place is not known as little positive informa- 
tion on the chemistry of rubber synthesis in the plant 
is available. 


Solubility and Viscosity of Gel 

After the exhaustive extraction of the gel shown in 
Table VII it was of interest to determine its solubility 
in different solvents and the viscosity of the solutions 
obtained since these data might throw some light on 
its structure. 

Accordingly after drying, 0.1 gram of this gel was 
cut up fine and placed in 50 ml. of solvent in the dark 
with the air having been displaced over the solvent 
with CO,. After several days the solution was de- 
canted from the swollen gel and its sol content and 
viscosity determined. This procedure was repeated 
several times and the results obtained are shown in 
Table IX. 

It is seen that the average solubility in benzene or 
chloroform is about 0.01 per cent and intrinsic vis- 
cosity 2.6. The solution may not have been com- 
pletely saturated in every case. After eight treatments 
with chloroform, forty per cent of the gel had been 
dissolved and the results indicate that this gel is a 
fairly uniform substance which is the result of some 
cross-linking reaction in the plant synthesis of rubber. 


Constitution of Sol Rubber 


Bloomfield and Farmer (/2) found the most soluble 
and the lowest viscosity fractions from crepe rubber 
contained up to 3.5 per cent oxygen and that the oxy- 
gen content decreased steadily as the fractions in- 
creased in viscosity. 

Midgley (/3) and co-workers found 0.04 per cent 
oxygen in purified crepe whole sol, half of which they 
found combined as hydroxyl. 

Bloomfield (/) showed that rubber taken fresh from 
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the tree contained oxygen in the lower fractions, as 
was previously found in crepe rubber. About half of 
this oxygen was combined with active hydrogen and 
may therefore be combined as hydroxyl. 

The present investigation also has shown the pres- 
ence of these yellow, soft, sticky, low viscosity frac- 
tions in rubber taken directly from the trees in Costa 
Rica. The present author (2) also found 2.3 per cent 
of crepe rubber was present in fractions ranging in 
intrinsic viscosity from 0.4 to 1.4. The iodine value 
of these fractions ranged from 359 to 363 which is 
close to the value of polyisoprene of 373. Some of 
the double bonds are apparently saturated with 
oxygen. 

Altman (/4) has pointed out that due to the pres- 
ence of powerful peroxidases rubber may be oxidized 
and broken down in the tree and this might explain 
the presence of the low fractions containing oxygen. 
On the other hand, the plant synthesis of rubber may 
involve precursors which contain oxygen and that 
these may remain combined at the chain terminals. 
The presence of powerful antioxidants in the latex 
would act to limit oxidation after the polyisoprene is 
formed. 

Although the greater part of natural rubber direct 
from the tree contains high molecular weight straight 
chain polyisoprene sol with a cis head-to-tail struc- 
ture, it may contain a very small amount of combined 
oxygen. In addition, rubber contains a few per cent 
of soft, sticky, low viscosity polyisoprene having a sub- 
stantial amount of combined oxygen, together with 
varying amounts of a difficultly soluble gel which ap- 
pears to have a three dimensional structure of poly- 
isoprene from such evidence that is available. This 
study also indicates the presence of some of this non- 
linear polyisoprene in the sol fraction. 


Molecular Weight of Rubber 


Widely divergent results have been reported for the 
average molecular weight of sol rubber in crepe, 





TABLE VIII—FRACTIONATION OF CosTA RICA CREPE 
(2.5 gm. in 100 ml. solvent) 


Intrinsic 
Viscosity 


Time Extract* 
Days % 


Fraction Solvent 
No. Benzene-Alcohol 
Resin 
0.64 
0.64 
0.99 
1.60 
LiF 
4.35 
Benzene 7.05 
Benzene 31.45 6.85 
Benzene KY 6.90 


NNUWOWe Nv 
COD — ONUw 
SAN COC OW 


sel residue 
100.00 


*Table VI, 6-16.1% int. vis, range 0.1-1.89; Table VII, 7-18.4% int 
vis. range 0.56-2.42; Table VIII, 8-23.3% int. vis. range 0.64-1.77 
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TABLE IX—FRACTIONATION OF GEL 
(0.1 gm. of gel in 50 ml. solvent) 
IN CHLOROFORM 


Solubility % Gel Intrinsic 
Fraction Time- of Gel Dissolved Viscosity of 
No. Days Gm./100 MI. — in 50 ml. Solution* 
6 0.0100 5.0 3.27 
0.0102 5.2 1.70 
0.0132 6.6 3.28 
0.0136 6.8 1.84 
0.0062 3.1 2.13 
0.0072 3.6 2.62 
0.0110 $3 2.06 
0.0080 4.0 4.10 


Average 0.0099 5.0 2.63 


Extraction 


CSCADUMRwWN — 


IN BENZENE 
0.0124 6.2 
0.0080 4.0 
0.0072 3.6 
0.0100 5.0 
0.0064 3a 


N 


AnaRowW 
-—-ASo—w 


wenn 


nN 
a 
an 


Average 0.0088 4.4 


*Relotive viscosities of solutions of 25.0°C. ranged from 1.0151 to 
1.0452. 





smoked sheets and in the average rubber latex fresh 
from the tree. The intrinsic viscosity range in benzene 
or chloroform for the whole sol in these types of rub- 
ber is quite narrow in most cases, the average being 
about 6.5 and rising to about 6.6 with the resins re- 
moved. It is, therefore, obvious that the extreme values 
given in the literature for the molecular weight of sol 
rubber must be the result of difference in the methods 
and procedures employed. 

Caspari (1/5) was the first in 1914 to estimate the 
number average molecular weight of acetone extracted 
crepe sol in benzene and light petroleum solvents 
using the osmotic method. His data led to an esti- 
mate of about 125,000 for the molecular weight of 
whole crepe or about 100,000 if a correction in the 
concentration of the solutions was made for the usual 
gel content found in crepe rubber, which would not 
contribute appreciably to the osmotic pressure. Cas- 
pari’s work was very carefully carried out using a 
porous cup impregnated with sulfur chloride vulca- 
nized rubber as the semi-permeable membrane and 
allowing long periods to reach equilibrium. 

The estimates of numerous other investigations fol- 
lowing Caspari up to the present time using osmotic, 
viscosity, ultra centrifuge, light scattering and chemi- 
cal means range from 68,000 to about 1,500,000. 
The more recent publications appear to be accepting 
the higher values which are based on the osmotic 
method. 

The osmotic method if not subject to variations due 
to procedure should yield absolute values; however, 
it has been recently recognized that membrane and 
other difficulties in the osmotic method lead to ab- 





Samples taken at the Speedway Estate indicate wide variations in 
characteristics of rubber from individual trees. 


normally high results which are many fold higher than 
the true values. 

Staudinger’s viscosity method indicated the mole- 
cular weight of crepe rubber sol to be about 150,000, 
a value close to that found by Caspari. 

Until more work has been carried out to standardize 
and prove the osmotic method the writer is of the 
opinion the values obtained by Caspari and Staud- 
inger may be close to the truth. It is for this reason 
no molecular weight values are given in this paper. 
The intrinsic viscosity data will suffice to indicate the 
molecular weights if the formula 


(9) == 5 X.10"°M 


is employed as this reflects the results obtained by 
Caspari which are probably the most dependable in 
view of the procedure used in his measurements. 
Further work must be carried out to determine the 
true molecular weight of rubber and the most reliable 
relation between viscosity and molecular weight. 

Carter, Scott and Magat (/6) from viscosity and 
osmotic molecular weight measurements on fractions 
from smoked sheets found the relation 


te) = 582 X10 


and this has been employed by various investigators 
recently. This relation leads to values more than ten 
times higher than Caspari’s or Staudinger’s early val- 
ues, for the molecular weight of sol rubber from crepe 
or smoked sheets. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A special procedure of collecting rubber latex di- 
rectly from the tree by dropping it directly into alco- 
hol to coagulate and preserve it has been described. 

The color, hardness and solubility in benzene or 
chloroform and viscosity of the soluble portion of this 
alcohol-coagulated rubber has been found to vary 
widely in the case of rubber from 24 individual trees 
in a Costa Rica rubber estate. While it is shown 
that rubber from individual trees show wide variations, 
the results from bulked latex and crepe are close to 
the average results found for the 24 trees. 
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The results from the present investigation show that 
rubber direct from the tree contains soluble and in- 
soluble fractions like those found in crepe and smoked 
sheet. Lower polymers in crepe and smoked sheet are 
also present in the latex as it emerges from the tree. 
It was found that some trees yielded a rubber almost 
completely soluble in benzene or chloroform, while in 
others, the soluble portion was as low as 61 per cent, 
with the average being 80 per cent. High viscosity of 
the sol and high insoluble gel both lead to hard tough 
rubber. 

The alcohol coagulums varied widely in color from 
almost white in the case of some trees to various 
shades of cream in most of the others. A new and 
unexpected finding was that four of the 24 trees 
yielded a distinctly grey mottled coagulum. This grey 
color apparently comes from the presence of clotted 
grey lutoids not apparent in the latex itself. 

The constitution of sol and gel rubber is discussed 
and data are presented on the solubility and viscosity 
of the solutions obtained from the gel fraction. From 
these results it is concluded that the difficultly soluble 
gel has a three dimensional network structure with 
either oxygen or carbon to carbon linkages between 
the polyisoprene chains. 
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Determining the Bound Styrene in 


Styrene-Butadiene 


three most widely used methods for the deter- 

mination of bound styrene are index of refrac- 
tion (2,4,/0), infrared absorption (3,7,9) and 
ultraviolet absorption (6, 13,14). Accurate results 
by any of these procedures require separation of the 
polymer from all other ingredients in the stock. 
Losses of polymer may result from degradation or 
from adsorption of the polymer on the filter aids 
used to remove carbon black and fillers. X-ray dif- 
fraction (8), mass spectrometry (/2), reaction rates 
with nitric-sulfuric acid mixture (J5) and density 
measurements (1/6) have also been used. 

The present paper describes a modification of our 
original procedure (1/1) which eliminates the several 
ether extractions. The procedure involves nitration 
and oxidation of the polymer to form p-nitrobenzoic 
acid. The latter is converted to the sodium salt and 
is determined spectrophotometrically. The qualitative 
method in the British User’s Memorandum (5) and 
the quantitative ASTM method (J) involve nitration 
with nitric acid followed by oxidation with alkaline 
permanganate. Since we have found that nitric acid 
reacts with styrene-butadiene copolymers to form p- 
nitrobenzoic acid, no other oxidizing agent was used. 

Although it is well known that nitric acid and 
nitrates show strong ultraviolet absorption, correction 
for the residual nitric acid shoulé not be difficult. 
The absorption maximum for the reaction product 
from styrene-butadiene copolymers is very close to 
275 millimicrons. Sodium nitrate absorbs most strong- 
ly at 300 millimicrons. The maximum absorption 
for most styrene-butadiene copolymers in the pres- 
ence of the residual nitric acid is in the vicinity of 
285 millimicrons. Thus these three wavelengths were 
chosen. 

The accuracy and precision of the streamlined 
procedure are satisfactory for those laboratories, 
where exact answers are not required. The absolute 
error rarely exceeds 1.0%. 


A MENTIONED in a previous paper (//), the 


Apparatus, Materials and Procedure 


For this work a Cary Recording Spectrophotometer 
Model 11 with 1.000 cm. silica cells was used. The 
slit widths were 0.104 mm at 300 my; 0.121 mm at 
285 my; and 0.138 mm at 275 my. 

The reagents were: Concentrated nitric acid, 
Baker’s analyzed reagent grade, 69.9%, specific grav- 
ity 1.420, and sodium hydroxide pellets, reagent 
grade, 4N., 160 grams per liter (distilled water). 
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Copolymers 


A streamlined method 
involving nitration and 


spectrophotometric analysis 


By C. L. HILTON 


Research Center, 
U. S. Rubber Co., 
Wayne, N. J. 


The procedure is the following: Weigh a sample 
of chloroform-extracted cured stock, or alcohol-ex- 
tracted raw stock. By keeping the sample weight 
between 0.1495 and 0.1505 gram, correction for 
residual nitric acid can easily be incorporated into 
the final equation. 

Put the weighed sample in a 125 ml. standard taper 
flask, and add 20 ml. of concentrated (69 to 71%) 
nitric acid. Add a few boiling chips, and insert a 
water-cooled Graham condenser. 

Graham Ful-Jak condensers (Scientific Glass Appa- 
ratus Co.) are better than Allihn condensers in the 
digestion apparatus. They reduce the loss of nitric 
acid and the air oxidation of p-nitrobenzoic acid 
during digestion. 

Place the flask on a cold electric hotplate. Turn 
on the heat and allow the sample to reflux rather 
vigorously for at least 16 hours. The sixteen hour 
digestion period was selected after it was found that 
the amount of p-nitrobenzoic acid formed by this 
reaction is constant from 16 hours to 32 hours. 
Longer periods were not studied. 

After the first hour, the space in the flask above 
the boiling acid should contain only slight brown 
fumes, most of the brown fumes being well up in 
the condenser. Pour 10 to 20 ml. of distilled water 
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TABLE I—ABsorRPTIVITY VALUES FOR STYRENE 
AND BUTADIENE 


275 mu 285 mu 300 mz 


Polystyrene 75.30 67.73 46.17 
Polybutadiene 1.30 1.00 0.70 





into the top of the condenser, and turn off the heat. 
The water will be slowly drawn down into the flask, 
washing the condenser. Allow the reaction mixture 
to cool enough to permit handling the flasks. 

Disconnect the condenser and rinse the standard 
taper joint with distilled water. The sample and 
washings are transferred to a one liter volumetric 
flask containing 100 ml. of 4N-sodium hydroxide. 
The sample is brought to the mark. A 50 ml. aliquot 
is transferred to a 250 ml. volumetric flask and di- 
luted to the mark with distilled water. Determine the 
absorbance at 300, 285, and 275 my using a suitable 
spectrophotometer. Calculate the per cent styrene 
present. 


Theory 


It is assumed that when a butadiene-styrene poly- 
mer is nitrated, and the nitration products are ex- 
amined for ultraviolet absorption, the absorption due 
to the styrene nitration products is proportional to 
the styrene content of the polymer. The absorption 
due to the butadiene nitration products is propor- 
tional to the butadiene content. 

The following formula is for a pure polymer: 

a. (polymer) Xas istyreney + (1-X)as (nutadiene) (1) 
where X and (1-X) are the fractions of styrene and 
butadiene respectively and a, is the absorptivity for 
the material concerned. Absorptivity equals A,/be. 
A, is the absorbance of the solution, b is the optical 
path in centimeters, and c is the concentration in 
grams per liter. 


Results 


Since the residual nitric acid is not removed from 
the solution, the absorbance reading must be cor- 
rected for the nitric acid content prior to calculation 
of absorptivity values. The absorbance values per 
milliliter of residual nitric acid were found to be 
0.00797, 0.01392 and 0.02190 at 275, 285 and 300 
my respectively. By titration of the remaining nitric 
acid in each sample, the proper absorbance correction 
was determined. Absorptivity values for polybuta- 
diene and polystyrene were determined using the cor- 
rected absorbance reading (Table 1). 

When these corrected absorptivities are placed into 
equation 1, equations 2, 3, and 4 result: 

35 ass — 1.76 


50 asess — 1.50 


% Styrene l 
l 
2.20 asso — 1.53 


% Styrene 
% Styrene 


Since the sample weight is always 0.1500 + .0005 


gram, the concentration is 0.0300 + 0.0001 gram 
per liter. The equations then become: 
% Styrene = 45.00 Axes — 1.76 (5) 
% Styrene = 50.00 Asx; — 1.50 (6) 
% Styrene = 73.33 Ass0o 1.53 (7) 

The absorbance values in each case must be cor- 
rected for the residual nitric acid content. If X equals 
the number of ml. of nitric acid remaining, the equa- 
tions become: 

% Styrene = 45.00 (Ase; — .00797X) — 1.76 

or 
o Styrene = 45.00 Axx; — 0.3587X — 1.76, (8) 
© Styrene = 50.00 (Asx; — 0.01392X) — 1.50 

or 
o Styrene = 50.00 A.» — 0.6960X — 1.50, and (9) 
© Styrene + 73.33 (Asso — 0.2190X) — 1.53 

or 
% Styrene = 73.33 Ass» — 1.6059X — 1.53. (10) 

Since things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other, the right side of equation 8 can be set 
equal to the right side of equation 9. Solving for x, 
we obtain equation 11: 

X = 148.25 Axx, — 133.43 Ass + 0.77 (11) 

Inserting the value for x in equation 8 or equation 
9 yields equation 12: 

% Styrene = 92.86Acx; — 53.18Asx; — 2.04 (12) 

Equation 13 is obtained in a similar manner from 
equations 8 and 10: 

% Styrene = 57.94 Asx; — 21.09 Asso — 1.82 (13) 

If the per cent styrene calculated by equation 12 
is not within 2% (relative) of the results by equation 
13, interferences are probably present and the extrac- 
tion procedure described elsewhere (//) should be 
used. 

Table II shows the results obtained when equations 
12 and 13 were applied to a series of mixtures of 
polystyrene and polybutadiene. (The use of equations 
12 and 13 renders titration of the residual nitric acid 
unnecessary. ) 





TABLE II—DETERMINATION OF STYRENE 
KNOWN MIXES 


% Styrene %Styrene 
Found by Found by 
Equation Equation 

% Styrene Taken 12 13 
0.00 (4) samples £0.13 +(0).13 
isi5 12.81 12.92 
13.18 12.85 12.85 
20.03 19.75 19.98 
20.12 19.81 20.18 
33.44 33.21 33.60 
33.20 32.97 33.16 
49.87 $0.17 50.49 
49.97 50.71 Si.f3 
66.60 66.87 67.31 
66.58 68.30 68.71 
80.02 80.07 80.26 
80.12 80.27 80.37 
100.00 (5 samples) 100.46 101.69 


% Error 

Average Relative 
+ 0.13 
12.87 

12.85 

19.87 

20.00 

33.40 

33.07 

$0.33 

50.92 

67.07 

68.50 
80.16 

80.32 

101.08 


—2.13 
—2.50 
—0.80 
—().60 
—0,12 
—0.39 
+ 0.92 
+ 1.90 
+0.71 
+2.88 
+0.13 
+.0.25 
+ 1.08 


Average +1.10 
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interferences and Applicability 


Interferences include accelerators, antioxidants, 
aromatic compounds and certain heterocyclics. The 
compounding ingredients including oils would be 
readily removed by extraction. Such materials as 
a methylstyrene, vinyl toluenes, ethylstyrenes, and 
divinylbenzenes will yield similar nitration products 
and cannot be distinguished from styrene by this 
method. 
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Anal. 


Although the method was developed specifically 
for styrene-butadiene copolymers, it is applicable to 
styrene-acrylonitrile resins, terpolymers, grafts and 
blends. 
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Factoring in the Rubber Industry 





Effects of Gamma Radiation on Nitrile Elastomers—By Robert Harrington, Hanford Laboratories Operation, 


The fifth in a series of articles concerns the effects of ionizing radiation on the physical properties of 
nitrile elastomers, and also contains data on a group of flexible plastics. 


The Use of Polyether Triols in Urethane Foams—By R. K. Seizinger, S. Davis, J. M. McClellan and K. C. 
Frisch, Research Division, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Information on a new series of materials which provide a wide range of foam properties. 


The Chemistry of Reinforcement—IV: A Model System Based on Carbon Black, Squalene, TMTD and Laurex— 
By Merton L. Studebaker and Lester G. Nabors, Rubber Chemicals Division, Phillips Chemical Co., Akron, 


A further study of the effect of carbon black in rubber during vulcanization examines a model system 


How Crown Rubber Solved Its Steam Problem—By Clarence Augustine, Plant Manager, Crown Rubber Co., 


How installation of a package boiler system eliminated a shortage of steam which was hampering pro- 
Uses of Hypalon-Coated Nylon Fabrics—By Langley W. Isom, Product Manager, Vulcan Rubber Products Divi- 
Why Hypalon-coated nylon fabrics are finding application in a variety of end-uses which subject them to 


PLUS R/A SPECIAL INDUSTRY REPORT 


Factoring, by which the manufacturer sells his existing or projected accounts receivable to an outside 
organization, offers advantages to the rubber manufacturer. 
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Tank storage section of the Monsanto 
copolymers plant at Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Furopean Report: ENGLAND 


three centuries of research and development 

ranging from Hooke’s first inquiry into the prop- 
erty of elasticity to the latest applications of atomic 
energy in the production of “graft and block” poly- 
mers. Its rubber industry, close to 140 years old, 
started in 1820 when Thomas Hancock began mak- 
ing the first garter elastic in a London workshop. 
Since then it has grown into one of the top ten 
industries of the country employing approximately 
112,000 people and consuming well over a quarter 
of a million tons of raw rubber annually. Second only 
to the United States in the world rubber picture, and 
consumer of more tons of rubber per year than all 
of the rest of western Europe combined, England is 
the logical starting point for a survey of the rubber 
industry abroad. 

Although synthetics account for better than sixty 
per cent of the raw rubber consumed in the United 
States, natural rubber remains the basic raw material 
of England’s rubber industry. Because of its interests 
in the large plantation estates of Malaya, England 
draws its supply of natural rubber predominantly 
from that country. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Malaya is one of the major centers of the large pro- 
ducing estates, figures obtained from A. G. Pawson, 
Secretary General of the International Rubber Study 
Group, indicate that better than 50% of the Malayan 
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production comes from the smallholders rather than 
the estates. 

Stuart C. Covell, Director of the Federation of 
British Rubber and Allied Manufacturers, pointed out 
in an interview that the price of natural rubber was 
controlled to a great extent through the marketing of 
this rubber from the smallholder. The dealers, most 
of whom are Chinese, often obtain the rubber from 
the smallholders by the barter system, many times 
advancing them rice for food prior to the tapping of 
the trees. These dealers then use international situa- 
tions and economic conditions to increase their prices. 

As an example of this price fluctuation, in the one- 
year period from June, 1955 to June, 1956, a period 
which was not characterized by any exceptional poli- 
tical or economic tension, the price varied from 24% 
cents to 51 cents per pound. Conditions of this type 
are highly detrimental to the long terms interests of 
the producer and manufacturers alike and have been 
a significant factor leading to the increased use of 
synthetic rubber in other countries throughout the 
world. In 1958, however, only a little over 25% of 
England’s total consumption was synthetic rubber in 
spite of the fact that the instability of natural rubber 
prices is a serious handicap to its industry. 

W. G. G. Kellett, chief executive officer of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association in London, reported in 
an interview that he did not feel there would be a 
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The Barry, Glamorganshire, plant of British Geon Limited 
where a range of acrylonitrile copolymers is manufactured. 


Recovery unit at the new International Synthetic 
Rubber plant at Hythe on the shores of Southampton Water. 


The first of four articles on the rubber industry in Europe 


analyzes current developments in Great Britain 


major change in the production or consumption of 
natural rubber in the foreseeable future. He added 
that although there would be an increase in the total 
usage of rubber, the current natural rubber consump- 
tion would be supplemented by the increasing use of 
synthetics. 


Expanding Synthetic Production 


To meet the rising demand for styrene rubber, the 
International Synthetic Rubber Company constructed 
a plant at Hythe on the shores of Southampton Water 
at a cost of $168,000,000. The plant was started 
in February, 1957 and reached full production in 
July, 1958. It has a very favorable position in that 
the styrene is transported to the plant by road, rail, 
and sea tankers from Forth Chemicals at Grange- 
mouth and Shell at Partington. The difficulty of trans- 
porting butadiene was the main reason that large- 
scale synthetic rubber manufacture in England had to 
wait the development of a suitable oil-cracking plant. 
The new Fawley Refinery of the Esso Petroleum Com- 
pany, Ltd., is just short of two miles from the Hythe 
plant to which it is joined by a pipeline. 

Heretofore all styrene rubber had been imported 
from the United States, Canada, and Germany. It is 
estimated that this new plant at Hythe will save 
Britain some $25,000,000 a year in foreign currency 
and will also enable Britain to compete in the export 
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By JAMES B. BRADEN 


United Carbon Co., Inc., 
Akron, Ohio 


marketing of synthetic rubber. The consumption of 
styrene rubber amounted to approximately 2% of 
the total raw rubber used in 1958, and all indications 
are that it will increase in the future. However, it 
is not anticipated that the need will be as great per- 
centagewise as in the United States because of the 
differences in relative output of various products. In 
particular, the proportion of passenger tires for which 
styrene rubber is now generally used, to the large 
commercial truck tires, for which natural rubber is 
still technically preferable, is a good deal higher in 
America than in England. However, the 70,000 ton 
capacity of cold rubber which can be produced at the 
Hythe plant should be sufficient for England’s require- 
ments plus excess rubber for export. 

In addition to the new International Synthetic 
Rubber Company plant, there are six other synthetic 
plants in the United Kingdom with a seventh under 
construction. These include the Dunlop experimental 
plant at Birmingham with a capacity close to 2000 
tons per year of various special-purpose rubbers for 
use in the Dunlop laboratories and development pro- 
jects; the Imperial Chemical Industries plant at Wilton 
producing up to 10,000 tons a year of butadiene poly- 
mers, including nitrile and methacrylate rubbers and 
also high-styrene co-polymers; and Monsanto whose 
plant at Newport makes high styrene-butadiene co- 
polymers. This plant has an output of 4,000 tons 
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The Imperial Chemical Industries plant at 
Wilton, Yorkshire, where up to 10,000 tons 
a year of butadiene polymers are producd. 


per year and is capable also in the future of produc- 
ing nitrile rubber. 

Meanwhile, a plant constructed by British Geon 
(a subsidiary of Distillers Co.) for the manufacture 
of nitrile rubber at Barry, Glamorganshire, came into 
production early in 1958. Two British companies are 
presently making silicone rubbers — the I.C.I. at 
Ardeer, and Albright and Wilson (for Midland Sili- 
cones) also at Barry, Glamorganshire. Lastly, the 
new neoprene plant being built by DuPont in May- 
down, Ireland is expected to be in production some- 
time this year. 


England and the Continental Economy 

Clarifying England’s position in the European rub- 
ber economy, D. A. Bennett, General Manager of the 
International Synthetic Rubber Company reported as 
follows late last year in the Manchester Guardian: 
“By 1961 the western European capacity for produc- 
ing synthetic rubber will have reached at least 200,- 
000 tons of SBR besides 20,000 tons of butyl rubber 
and possibly 30,000 tons of neoprene, nitrile, and 
special purpose synthetics. Moreover, with these fa- 
cilities established, expansion of this output by 50% 
would be easy.” 

In view of this statement, the question arises as 
to whether there will be a market for this increase in 
synthetic rubber production. In 1958, the consump- 
tion of synthetic rubber in western Europe was a 
little over 200,000 tons and, with the expected rise 
in the demand for synthetics together with the possi- 
bility for exports to other parts of the free world, the 
English have reason to believe that this planned ca- 
pacity will find a market. Of importance to the 
American synthetic producer, however, is the assump- 
tion in this calculation that the imports of synthetics 
from the United States and Canada will be entirely 
replaced by European production, which of course 
would have a decided influence on American produc- 
tion. Again according to Bennett: 














“On a world scale the situation looks somewhat different. 
Present estimates put the rubber requirements of the free 
world in 1961 at something over three and a half million 
tons, of which more than two million tons may be supplied 
by natural rubber, leaving a market for a little over one 
and a half million tons of synthetics. By that time, how- 
ever, capacity for synthetic rubber will be well over two 
million tons or at least half a million tons more than is 
required. In due course this surplus should be taken up in 
a general rise in the world consumption. The production 
of natural rubber is relatively inflexible and is not expected 
to rise by more than 122% in the next five years, during 
which time total rubber consumption may be expected to 
increase by more than 25%. For the moment, however, 
surplus capacity may lead to a certain amount of price 
competition. Already in 1958 with the opening of several 
European synthetic plants, the price of SBR from dollar 
sources was reduced by almost one cent per pound.” 


Several new developments may also have a bearing 
on the future consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber in England. The first, a technical advantage 
for natural rubber, was the development of a “Superior 
Processing Rubber” by the Rubber Research Institute 
of Malaya and the British Rubber Producers Re- 
search Association. A blend of 20% vulcanized latex 
and 80% unvulcanized latex produces a product with 
considerably less swell and smoother extrusion char- 
acteristics. Although selling at a two or three cent 
premium, its future looks promising. 

A second factor has been the approval of a PVC 
conveyor belt for the coal industry which could 
affect the consumption of neoprene. 

Another interesting point is that the new DuPont 
plant in Ireland is reported to be setting up for the 
production of Type W neoprene even though the 
English manufacturers apparently still use predomi- 
nantly the G types. This leads one to believe that 
this plant is planned to compete in the export field. 

With regard to the future, Covell stated that it 
was not inconceivable that in the long term, natural 
rubber and synthetic would hold equal positions in 
the world rubber picture. He also stated that, prob- 
ably until about 1962 or 1963, total production of 
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all rubber would be strained to meet demand; at that 
time, then, lower prices would develop, and inasmuch 
as rubber growers are not inclined to tap their trees 
during low price periods, a further demand would be 
put on synthetic production. 


The Common Market Problem 


With regard to export, Covell observed that the 
United Kingdom must do something about the Com- 
mon Market. This possibly could be the understate- 
ment of the year. 

The European Economic Community, usually 
spoken of as the Common Market, consists of the 
six European Coal and Steel Community member 
nations: West Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. This integration 
started at Messine in June, 1955 under the leadership 
of Prime Minister Spaak. After long negotiations the 
Community’s treaty was written and approved by the 
six countries at a meeting in Rome in March, 1957. 

This Common Market implies that over a period of 
twelve to fifteen years the following will be accom- 
plished: 

(1) The abolition, as between member states, of 
the obstacles to the free movement of persons, serv- 
ices, and capital. 

(2) The establishment of a common customs tariff 
and a common commercial policy toward third 
countries. 

(3) The inauguration of a common agricultural 
and transport policy. 

(4) The coordination of economic policies of mem- 
ber states and a certain approximation of national 
legislation. 

This new community has an area of 450,000 square 
miles and a population of 162,000,000 people and 
at present this apparently expanding market repre- 
sents 14% of England’s exports. England, on the 
other hand, is in favor of a much larger Atlantic 
community which would not jeopardize its relation- 
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The Dunlop experimental plant at Fort 

Dunlop, Birmingham, which produces rub- 

bers for evaluation in the company’s re- 
search laboratories and factories. 


ship with the Commonwealth, the sterling area, and 
the United States. 

Along with England on the outside of the Common 
Market are the ten other members of the OEEC 
(Organization for European Economic Cooperation ) 
including Switzerland, Austria, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Portugal, Ireland, Iceland, Greece, and 
Turkey. 

The first crisis passed when it was announced on 
December 3, 1958 that the Common Market Council 
of Ministers had extended the first 10% tariff reduc- 
tion scheduled for January 1, 1959 to all of the mem- 
bers of GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade), a group which included all of the OEEC 
members as well as some others. However, even 
though the problem of discrimination was solved for 
the moment with regard to tariffs, the problem of 
adjustments being made in quotas within the Common 
Market remained. As a result, German cars sold in 
France, for example, will have a distinct advantage 
over British cars, and the free trade being developed 
within the Common Market will constitute discrimina- 
tion to everybody else. 

Those in favor of the Common Market predict 
expanding economies for the member nations and a 
resulting stimulus for world trade in general. How- 
ever, a European community without Great Britain 
is something else again, and the English and other 
Europeans are acutely aware of the dilemma. 

Since the rubber industry is an integral part of 
Britain’s total economy it seems only logical that 
England will do its part to retain and expand its 
continental market to enhance that economy. Britain 
always has been and doubtless will remain essential 
to Europe. If England decides to adopt the methods 
of the Common Market or if some form of association 
for a larger community develops, it will be done for 
the common interest and the rubber industry may be 
expected to continue to grow and prosper in this and 
the rest of the free world’s communities. 











A Modified Rebound Pendulum tor 


evaluating flexible foams 


By L. A. ROSENTHAL and G. |. ADDIS 


Development Laboratories, Union Carbide Plastics Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


By modifying a rebound pendulum, it is possible to study 
in greater detail the impact properties of flexible foam 
materials. The pendulum is integrated with a precision 
potentiometer so that angular position versus time curves 
can be plotted on a recorder. The pendulum is given an 
initial displacement (or potential energy) and, as it strikes 
and rebounds from the foam material under test, several 
impacts are automatically recorded. The energy lost per 
impact can be obtained for several cycles and the non- 


new flexible foam materials, industry needs 

various static and dynamic testing procedures. A 
static test, for example, of force (compression) versus 
deflection is unquestionably useful to researchers, as 
are the many other such tests that have been suggested. 
Dynamic tests range from the simple qualitative one of 
bouncing a steel ball on a foam material and counting 
the number of bounces to the more sophisticated tests 
that will be described in this discussion. The purpose 
of all these tests is to provide a reliable basis for the 
study and evaluation of flexible materials. However, it 
is only with experience that certain test procedures 
will become more popular because it is found they 
yield the greatest amount of significant information 
with the least possibility of experimental error. 

In the area of dynamic testing, several test pro- 
cedures have been suggested. ASTM Standards give a 
test entitled “Impact Resilience and Penetration of 
Rubber by the Rebound Pendulum” (ASTM D1054- 
55). This test measures resilience by the degrees of 
rebound of the pendulum when the pendulum is 
dropped from a standard angular displacement from 
the vertical. Pawls on a track record the height to 
which the pendulum rebounds; a micrometer is utilized 
to measure penetration. 

ASTM Standards [Felix L. Yerzley, “A Mechanical 
Oscillograph for Routine Tests of Rubber and Rubber- 
Like Materials,” Proceedings of the American Society 
of Testing Materials, Vol. 39, p. 1180 (1939)] also 
describe a test using the Yerzley Mechanical Oscillo- 
graph (D945-55) to determine resilience, dynamic 
modulus and some static properties of elastomeric 
vulcanizates. Slight modification of the Yerzley appara- 
tus might make it useful in the testing of foams, 


T STUDY, evaluate, and compare properly the 





Note: This paper was presented before the Fifteenth Annual Tech- 
nical Conference, Society of Plastic Engineers, New York, N. Y., 
January 27-30, 1959. 
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linearity in resilience can be rapidly evaluated. In addi- 
tion, the dynamic deformation of the sample, under im- 
pact, can be rapidly ascertained. Typical observed data 
are presented and discussed together with the operation 
and theory of the equipment. 

The apparatus conveniently provides significant dynamic 
impact data for resilient foam materials and can be useful 
in specifying characteristics or conducting studies of such 
materials. 


although the high damping rates of many foams may 
make it difficult to get sufficient data from the machine. 

The Chrysler Corporation Material Standard No. 
MS-AY33 (tentative) Rev. C, a specification for 
polyurethane foam, utilizes a rebound pendulum to 
measure resilience. In this test a pendulum of some 
fixed mass and length is released from an angular dis- 
placement of 15 degrees from the vertical rest posi- 
tion. The degree of rebound serves as a measure of 
resilience. 

It appears that by modifying the rebound pendulum 
principle so that the readout is electrical and con- 
tinuous, it is possible to obtain a great deal of informa- 
tion with very simple techniques. In addition to pro- 
viding resilience and dynamic-stiffness information, 
nonlinearities in these two parameters are also obtained 
since several “bounces” are incorporated in the experi- 
ment. 


: _|_ POTENTIOMETER 
a a (CASE SUPPORTED BY A FRAME) 














SQOSQQ 







PENDULUM 
(SUPPORTED BY SHAFT OF POTENTIOMETER) 


—— 





FOAM 


FIG. I—Mechanical layout of components of tester. 
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Resilience p is “the fraction of energy returned after 
a bounce” x 100, i.e., percentage rebound. 


Ep 
x 100 





= 
where E, = Energy of the system before the bounce, and 
E, = Energy of the system after the bounce. 
Dynamic stiffness is here defined by the depth of 
penetration of a given mass striking the foam at some 
reference velocity. 
The nonlinearity in resilience may, for example, 
prove to be an important parameter in specifying 
whether a material makes a good seat cushion or not. 


Description of the Equipment 


In this modified test the fixed pivot point for the 
pendulum becomes the shaft of a precision ball-bearing 
potentiometer, making the angular deflection of the 
pendulum available at all times as an electrical signal 
output of this potentiometer. The electrical output can 
be recorded during the bouncing of the pendulum and, 
then, properly interpreted. Figure 1 is a sketch of the 
mechanical system. A pendulum about 14 inches long 
was suspended from the shaft of a continuous-rotation 
potentiometer using the ball-bearings of the potenti- 
ometer as the bearing or support for the pendulum. 
The weight was two pounds and the free period was 
1.25 seconds. The case of the potentiometer was 
mounted on a frame in such a way that the apparatus 
could be adjusted for various foam thicknesses. A 
45-volt battery was connected across the potentiometer 
and a centering device was added so that the pendulum 
deflection recorded by a Sanborn recorder (Sanborn 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.) used would be zero when the 
pendulum was at rest just touching the foam surface. 
Figure 2 is a representation of the electrical system 
used. As shown in Figure 2, 

V. = battery voltage, 

V; = voltage between point x and the brush of R; (Zero-Set), 

V. = voltage between point x and the brush of R; (Active), 
—— tas seen by the recording apparatus. 

The quantity @ is defined as the angular displace- 
ment of the pendulum (in radians) from the rest posi- 
tion; 6 is called positive for displacement away from 
the foam and negative for displacement into the foam. 
It is possible to connect R, in such a way that an 
increase in 6 results in an increase in V,. Then 


m+ 6 
V2 — Vo 
27 


m depends on how the potentiometer happened to be 
oriented when connected in the apparatus, a constant; 
and 





where 


V3 = V: — Vi. 
If the centering potentiometer is adjusted so that 
V; = 0 when 6 = 0 








then 
m Vo 
Vi — 
27 
and 
@Vo 
Vs = > 
27 
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CENTERING DEVICE 


PENDULUM-ACTIVATED POTENTIOMETER 
CENTERING POTENTIOMETER 
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FIG, 2—Electrical circuit for angular position of readout. 


i.e., Vs, the voltage recorded by the apparatus, is 
directly proportional to the angular displacement of 
the pendulum. 

Thus the voltage, V;, is an analogue of the angular 
displacement of the pendulum as measured from the 
resting position on the surface of the foam. If the 
recorder range is selected properly, the recording will 
indicate a corresponding constant deflection as the 
pendulum is displaced to some position 6,. When 
released, the “bouncing” will trace out a curve such as 
shown in Figure 3. These recordings are typical sample 
recordings for the system described. In Figure 3f, there 
is no sample and the recording is close to a sine wave 
typical of a pendulum oscillation with small ampli- 
tudes. This curve was obtained to establish, for future 
calculations, the fact that the internal damping of the 
pendulum system was negligible. Note that one-second 
timing pulses are recording beneath each recording. 

Consider Figures 4a and 4b wherein 


6, ‘= angular displacement of the pendulum in radians at time 


th, 

L =length of pendulum, 

h, — is the height of the recording at ht, 

s = vertical height to which the pendulum has been raised 
above the rest position, and 

W =weight of pendulum. 


The recorded signal height h = ké where k is some 
constant for the particular recording setup. The height 
at t, is determined by the height s to which the pendu- 
lum is raised before releasing. At ¢, the pendulum is 
in the foam; the depth to which the pendulum pene- 
trates is obtainable from the maximum negative value 
of A at t,. At t; the pendulum has rebounded and has 
achieved a maximum angular displacement for the first 
bounce. At ¢, the pendulum is again in the foam, at ft, 
it has achieved a new maximum 6 after its second 
bounce. This pattern continues until the pendulum 
comes to rest, at which time @ and A will again be 0. 
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MECHANICAL SYSTEM 
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FIG. 4—Idealized system and recording. 


The potential energy E of the pendulum is given 
for all 6’s greater than or equal to 0, by the expression 


E=—W L (I — cos @) 


The general Maclaurin series expansion for the cosine 


6° 
2 ea eae . 


6! 
If the higher order terms are neglected, 


6 
cos ¢@ =~ | — — 
a 


(true within 2% for @ < 
4 
as will always be the case) 
and 


E= Week 


since 
— ke 
E=We L—=k?h’ 
2k’ 
where k’ is a new system constant. 

At those times when the velocity of the pendulum 
is zero, i.e., at the peaks of the recording of 6, such 
as at ¢t,, t;, t; in Figure 4b, the total energy of the 
pendulum is equal to its potential energy, so that by 
noting the heights of the voltage peaks A,, h,, A;, the 
total energy of the system is known at various times. 
Resilience p or percentage rebound can then be readily 
calculated: 

E,, 
p=— X 100 
E, 
where E, = Energy of the system before the bounce, and 
E, = Energy of the system after the bounce. 
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Then in Figure 4b 


= sgn 100 for energy E, applied 
E, 


E; 
p =— X 100 for energy E; applied. 


h? h.? 
—, a, —- etc., so that 
2k? yy 


But E, = WL 


h.? 
p ——— X 100 for energy E, applied, 
h; 


o ——— X 100 for energy E; applied. 
h.? 

The value of the k, W and L can be determined from 
the apparatus and absorbed in k’. Figure 5 gives 
typical values of resilience at various energy levels for 
several foams. The liveliness of rubber, the deadness 
of polyurethane, with the vinyls in between, are 
clearly evident. Most of the materials become more 
resilient with the smaller applied energies and the 
accompanying smaller deformations. Rubatex vinyl 
foam, a very stiff material, is a notable exception. 
Nonlinearity in resilience is due to the complex damp- 
ing mechanism in a foam material. 

It is observed that the envelope or curve connecting 
the energy maxima is somewhat exponential in shape. 
If resilience p is constant, then the energy after a 
bounce is a fixed percentage of the energy before the 
bounce, or mathematically 


E, a 
hy Ye 


(assumed a constant) 
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FIG. 5—Observed resilience versus relative energy applied. 


This idealized material (constant p) would have an 
envelope of the form 
h hoe“ 


where n is the number of bounces encountered. The 
exponent « includes the resilience and other constants 
and can be thought of as a modified resilience or 
damping factor. None of the materials tested showed 
a constant «. The use of semilog plots (i.e., log A, 
vs. the bounce number) may possibly be a convenient 
way to compare materials in future studies. 
Dynamic stiffness can be read directly off the re- 
cording for any energy level. The negative (in foam) 
displacements can be used directly as arbitrary units 
or calculated back to any convenient dimension by 
knowing the h, value, 6, and L. Now energy, velocity, 





TABLE I—RELATIVE COMPRESSION 


(Applied energy the same for all materials.) 


Relative Compression (Arbitrary Units) 
Data Set # 2 


7.0 


Material Data Set # 1 
Foam rubber a 
Cambridge vinyl foam 

Brown vinyl foam 

Polyurethane foam 

Crest vinyl foam 

Rubatex vinyl foam 





and pendulum shape will enter the interpretation. For 
the pendulum employed, which was a flat 2-inch 
diameter lead disc, the deflections were observed based 
on the same energy input (hence, same velocity of 
impact). These data are tabulated in Table I. 

It would be possible to study the sensitivity of 
stiffness to velocity and/or energy by examining a 
series of continuous bounces. Similarly, the shape of 
the pendulum will affect the apparent stiffness and 
might also affect the resilience. 

Table II lists the materials used in these exploratory 
tests and some of the dimensions and descriptive 
data. 


Conclusions 


The apparatus described is simple in concept and 
application. It supplies a great deal of data, particu- 
larly resilience and dynamic stiffness, since it evaluates 
several rebounds of a pendulum. Like all tests, it re- 
quires standardization in procedures. It is suggested as 
a tool for future foam studies and may prove to be a 
substantial extension of existing tests. 
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TABLE II—FOAM MATERIALS 


Total 
Thickness 
(Inches) 


Designation Manufacturer 


Brown vinyl foam Brown Rubber Co. 


Cambridge vinyl foam Cambridge Rubber Co. 


Crest vinyl foam Crest Chemical Co. 


Rubatex vinyl foam Rubatex Division, Great 
American Industries, Inc. 


Foam rubber 


Polyurethane Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Surface Comments 
Skin 
Skin 
Skin 


Coring 
Cored 


Cored 


A stiff material used for bus seats. 
Fairly soft subway seat material. 


Only chemically blown vinyl used. Stiff- 
ness very much a function of rate of 
compression. 


Uncored 


Uncored No Skin Very stiff material. 


Skin Purchased from Sears-Roebuck and Co. 


No Skin 


Uncored 


Sent as thin sheets used as packing 
material. 


Uncored 
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A system for REGuUCING Fire Hazard 
in Rubber Dust Collecting 


By EDWARD M. DICKINSON 


Plant Engineer, 
Garlock Packing Co., 
Palmyra, New York 


nuisance fires in existing exhaust systems. Many 

types of dust collecting arrangements have been 
designed in an effort to reduce lost time accruing from 
these fires. All employ special devices to extinguish 
or contain fires and to facilitate the removal of burn- 
ing rubber masses. A new exhaust system, designed by 
The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, New York, has 
been successfully used for more than two years with- 
out a serious fire, and it has virtually eliminated 
downtime and labor loss due to ductwork fires (Figure 
1). 

The new system represents a radical design depar- 
ture from previous systems used on high speed rubber 
grinding. The principles employed in the new exhaust 
system do not prevent rubber fires. They do, however, 
reduce the possibility of burning occurring within the 
ductwork, and they simplify internal fire control. 

The high speed grinding of modern rubber com- 


R sss grinding has long been the source of 


1 
iX 


FIG. |—The new exhaust system for collecting rubber dust as 
seen in installation. 
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Equipment design has provided 


the answer to a long-standing problem 


associated with rubber grinding 


pounds presents a special problem to designers of dust 
collecting systems. Many of these compounds are 
known as “hot rubbers” because burning takes place 
almost immediately upon contact with the grinding 
wheels. The capture velocity of the air entering the 
grinding hood is necessarily high. The high velocity 
of the fine, soft and often hot rubber particles tends 
to deposit build-up at critical points of air direction 
change. In conventional systems, elbows or the main 
duct surfaces opposite the branch entry points are 
usually areas of greatest build-up. 

When fires start at these points, it is necessary to 
halt production, extinguish the fire and remove the 
troublesome deposit. Many systems employ elaborate 
combinations of baffles or dampers to isolate the fire, 
then they flood the section with water spray, steam or 
carbon dioxide. These measures, while effective for 
the most part, usually present an additional delay 
period to allow ductwork to thoroughly dry, prevent- 
ing further build-up of dust on wet surfaces. 


Solution through Equipment Design 


Garlock’s solution to these problems is the use of a 
truncated cone as a main duct in which a cyclonic 
air action is induced. This design, coupled with special 
quick-disconnect sleeves at the first elbow past the 
grinding wheel hoods in the branches, has proven 
exceptionally efficient (Figure 2). 

Cyclonic air movement is accomplished by intro- 
ducing each of the branch pipes tangent to the top or 
bottom of the main duct (Figure 3). The branch pipes 
are arranged to enter horizontally and at a 30° angle 
to the axis of the main duct. The tangential arrange- 
ment of pipes and the acute angle of their entry in the 
direction of air flow, impells the air around the inner 
circumference of the main duct with a spiral action. 
The direction of air rotation is coincident with the 
fan blade rotation. 

The efficiency of the system is dependent upon the 
continuous cone design of the main duct. Conven- 
tional exhaust design principles are based upon calcu- 
lations to produce constant duct air velocities which 
preclude fallout or deposit of dust in low velocity 
areas. Basically, these principles state that the main 
duct is to be increased in area by an amount equal to 
each added branch plus 20%. The increases are 
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Swivel joint and telescoping 
joint te facilitate cleaning 
the elbow below 











FIG. 2—Schematic diagram of one branch as it connects the 
grinding wheel and main air duct. 


Yi Grinding 


wheel 


accomplished by a reducer transition of a calculated 
length dependent upon the main duct diameter. 
Because of the cylinder and reduction section con- 
struction, sudden changes in air velocities and direc- 
tion sometimes are unavoidable. 

For instance, a system containing many branches 


will often employ the use of blast gates in branch 
pipes that can shut off branches to idle equipment. 
Closing blast gates causes a drop in air velocity in the 
main duct at the juncture of the branch pipe. Aban- 
doning or adding branches to main exhaust ducts may 
also seriously impair the efficiency of the system and 
create conditions which make duct fires unavoidable. 


Flexibility of the System 

The efficacy of utilizing a continuously tapered 
cone, as in the Garlock-designed system, is that any 
branch may be added, relocated or removed without 
radically misproportioning the main duct, provided 
the added branch enters the main duct at the appro- 
priate cross-section area. As in conventional systems, 
the tapered main duct system experiences changes in 
air velocity when branches are added, removed, 
capped or throttled by blast gates. However, velocity 
changes are constantly controlled by the uniform pitch 
of taper of the main duct. This is in contrast to the 
abrupt changes inherent in conventional systems 
which contribute to fallout. 

The cyclonic air action also employs the air and 
conveyed particles in a sweeping action to keep the 
main duct clean. As in any exhaust system, long duct 
runs are avoided, and entering branches are spaced 
within three to five feet of each other. The exhaust 
fan is located as close to the end of the branches as is 
practical, and the cyclone and the enclosed dust bins 
are placed out-of-doors. Burning particles are con- 
veyed out of the building where they are easily 
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extinguished. The plant layout department works 
closely with the maintenance department when locat- 
ing grinding equipment so that optimum efficiency can 
be obtained from the exhaust system. 

State labor departments and insurance companies 
insist that fire extinguishing devices be incorporated 
into dust collecting systems. Garlock installs an 
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rotation 





FIG. 3—Cyclonic air action achieved in the main duct by intro- 
ducing each of the branch pipes tangent to the duct. 
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ordinary open-sprinkler head in the small end of the 
main duct. The sprinkler head passes through an end- 
cap fitted into the duct. This cap can be pulled back 
along the pipe for duct inspection. 

A second opening in the duct cap allows air to 
enter and keep the end of the main duct clean. Should 
a fire occur, the fan is left running to draw the water 
from the sprinkler head through the duct. This 
smothers and dislodges the burning mass quickly. The 


spiral action of the water droplets and the air keeps 
the fired particles separated and moving, thereby pre- 
venting agglomeration. 

Conventional methods of calculating air duct 
velocities were used in designing the tapered main 
duct system. The top or the center line of the tapered 
main duct is horizontal, allowing water to flow toward 
the fan. The main duct is connected to the fan housing 
with a draw band to facilitate cleaning. 





A Steam Trap for 


Reducing Downtime and Increasing 
Production on Vulcanizers and Molds 


duction in down time for its molding presses and 

vulcanizers has been reported by Stokes Molded 
Products, Trenton, N. J., since installation of Sarco 
Thermo-Dynamic steam traps. Stokes manufactures 
hard rubber storage battery containers and parts. 

An important step in the Stokes process of making 
the molded rubber battery containers and parts is 
the curing of finished products in vulcanizers heated 
by steam at 60 psi. Skidloads of finished parts are 
trucked into chambers 30 feet long and six feet in 
diameter, as shown in the accompanying photograph, 
and left under heat and pressure until curing is com- 
plete. Eleven of these vulcanizers are operated on a 
continuous basis. 

The steam traps used originally used on these vul- 
canizers failed to provide the continuous performance 
demanded by the curing process. Downtime would 
average one to two hours at least every two weeks for 
cleaning and at least every two months it was neces- 
sary to make a complete replacement. Interruption of 
operation, of course, meant production loss. 

In April, 1954, Stokes, in an effort to cope with 
this production problem, installed a one-inch Sarco 
Thermo-Dynamic steam trap, manufactured by Sarco 
Co., Inc., New York City, on the outlet side of one 
vulcanizer. It was preceded by a Sarco strainer, as 
recommended by the company. 

Improvement in performance is reported to have 
been immediately apparent. Temperature was held 
within critical range, and maintenance shut-downs 
were reduced to a minimum. E. Edgar Trembley, lead 
engineer at Stokes, states that this trap remained in 
continuous use for three years, with the only downtime 
being for strainer cleaning about once every six 
months. 

As a result of the success obtained with the test 
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A workman loading a vulcanizer-curer at Stokes Molded Products. 
Steam pressure, used to cure the skidload of finished products, 
is maintained at 60 psi. 


installation, Mr. Trembley had Sarco TD traps in- 
stalled on three vulcanizers in the plant. Performance 
has been continuous, downtime has been cut to a 
minimum, and production has been maintained un- 
interruptedly, he reports. 

Mr. Trembley has also applied the Thermo-Dynamic 
trap to hydraulic press operations. He says that the 
installation permits a more even distribution of heat 
throughout the heated portions of the cases and molds 
and has cut down necessary curing time. As a result 
he now uses only TD traps for these installations, and 
will replace original steam traps with Sarco TD traps 
as Maintenance requirements demand. 








USINESS flying has been growing 

faster than any other category of 
general aviation over the past years, 
and there is every indication that this 
growth is going to continue. What are 
the reasons for this expanding use of 
company-owned business aircraft? The 
obvious answer which comes to mind 
is the saving of valuable time by execu- 
tives and salesmen, plus the flexibility 
of scheduling and routing which results 
in more frequent calls at locations that 
are more or less inaccessible by other 
means of transportation. 

A survey recently conducted by 
RUBBER AGE shows that in the rubber 
industry these are indeed foremost 
among the reasons why the privately- 
owned business plane has been adopted 
by many of its members. The editors, 
feeling that this new trend has now 
become an established pattern through- 
out industry, checked the leading 
rubber manufacturers and their mate- 
rials suppliers to see if they too have 
adopted the company-owned plane as a 
means of improving operating effi- 
ciency, and if they found its advantages 
applicable to the problems of the rubber 
industry. The answer is, for most of the 
larger companies at least, that they 
have and they do. 

All the rubber companies which do 
use their own airplanes for transporting 
their executives and salesmen agree that 
the expense and trouble involved are 
compensated for by advantages gained. 
Significantly, none who were ap- 
proached reported trying their own 
company-owned and directed service, 
and then abandoning it. All are in 
accord that the speed, convenience and 
flexibility of scheduling provide a valu- 
able asset in attaining a smooth-running 
business, and that today it has become 
common psychology to accept com- 
pany-operated craft as another of the 
many business tools needed in everyday 
operation. 

Some of the companies queried em- 
phasized that the utility of this type 
transportation is becomfng more and 
more practicable as a result of the 
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current industry trend toward diversifi- 
cation, the scattering of plants in differ- 
ent sections of the country, so that both 
executives and salesmen are more and 
more being called upon to go to places 
which are not served by regular com- 
mercial airlines. 

Most of the firms approached agreed 
that the cost is higher than that of using 
commercial airlines, but still think that 
owning their own craft is an eco- 
nomically sound policy, the extra 
expense being more than compensated 
for by the advantages already listed. 
One of the largest materials suppliers to 
the industry commented as follows: 
“There is no question but what the cost 
of this method of transportation is 
higher than that of the scheduled air- 
lines or railroads. We do feel that the 
added speed and convenience do com- 
pensate for the extra expense involved.” 

There is, however, some divergence 
on the point of economics. Consider for 
example this statement from another 
large company: “We find it especially 
helpful for out-of-the-way places not 
easily reached by other means of trans- 
portation and the advantages of con- 
venience and speed compensate for the 
extra expense involved. In fact, if we 
fill the plane we find that when every- 
thing is considered it probably costs 
less than other transportation.” 

This last viewpoint, however, is 
applicable only to the large company 
which moves so many of its personnel 
that it, in a sense, operates its own 
internal airline. Certainly, for the 
medium-size or small company opera- 
tion of its own craft is not a question 
of economics but the necessity for 
rapid, flexible communication. 


Who Should Buy? 


This then raises the following ques- 
tion: How does a company determine if 
it can profitably operate its own plane? 
To answer this one correctly requires 
a great deal of complex analysis, and 
evaluation of various interrelating fac- 
tors, such as, for example, average 
amount of travel and value of execu- 


tive time. The fact that most of these 
either fluctuate from month to month 
or are abstract in nature does not facili- 
tate a definite answer. For the typical 
firm, operation of its own plane, no 
matter how low the original purchase 
price, with attendant expenses such as 
rent of hangar space, maintenance, 
pilot’s wages and insurance, is a step 
not to be lightly undertaken. 

Aero Design & Engineering Co., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has come 
up with a technique, called Time 
Travel Analysis, for determining if air- 
plane ownership for a company is a 
sound investment. It involves six steps, 
which are: 

(1) To determine the per hour value 
of executive time. 

(2) To tabulate elapsed time and 
per mile costs of management trips dur- 
ing a selected period of time. 

(3) To project the time used and the 
money cost of similar travel by com- 
pany airplane. 

(4) To determine possible savings of 
valuable executive time. 

(5) To determine the total of all 
costs of actual trips. 

(6) To compare the total of all costs 
with a cost projection for company air- 
craft. 

A point to watch in making such 
evaluations is the distinction between 
cost of time saved and value of time 
saved. An executive whose indirect 
overhead, expense account, secretary 
salary and direct overhead are taken 
into account will generally cost the 
firm about two or three times his actual 
salary. The validity of the calculations, 
of course, depends on the accuracy with 
which the various points can be esti- 
mated. And final figures must be based 
on an adequate testing period. 

If the company does decide to pur- 
chase its own plane, it will find a 
variety of models in many different 
sizes available from the various air- 
plane manufacturers. It is simply a 
matter of comparative shopping to see 
which offers the features most suited 
to the individual needs of the company. 
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The company-owned airplane has been accepted by the rubber industry as another of the 


organization tools necessary for doing business in the most efficient way possible. 





The price will probably range from 
anywhere in the $10,000 area to as high 
as the purchaser wishes to go. Most 
models recommended for business fall 
in the $25,000 to $125,000 bracket. 
And, if the company can fulfill its 
needs with a simple, two-passenger 
plane, it may get by for considerably 
less than $10,000. 


Advantages for the Small Company 


Even though a company has made 
comparative evaluations of commercial 
versus self-owned transportation, it may 
still be hesitant about the plunge with 
the actual purchase. This is especially 
true of the small company, which may 
realize the economies saved in executive 
time when the plane is operating, but 
may doubt its advantages in view of 
the small executive or sales staff which 
is to use the plane. Actually, just be- 
cause the staff is small such a com- 
pany may use its own plane to best 
advantage. Generally it is in the small 
organization that the president or other 
highly placed personnel will more 
likely be out in the field personally 
attending to problems or seeing about 
orders. And it is for these people that 
the most efficient utilization of time is 
a necessity. 

The economic advantages in this 
situation are even more feasible if the 
executive involved can fly himself. This 
eliminates the pilot’s salary, and also 
indicates purchase of one of the smaller 
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and therefore less expensive ships. In 
addition, since modern design and the 
development of various control and 
safety instruments, much of the daring 
has been taken out of piloting, so that 
it is perfectly conceivable that the busi- 
nessman can today double as his own 
pilot. 

A development which is becoming 
more and more prevalent is the leasing 
of business aircraft. Organizations 
which only occasionally need a plane, 
or find the need to add to their avail- 
able machines for some particular pur- 
pose for a specified time, often find it 
to their advantage to rent. As most 
leases carry an option to purchase the 
plane under terms designated in the 
contract, many firms use such an 
arrangement until they decide whether 
or not ownership is a sound step. Lease 
arrangements differ widely to fit vary- 
ing conditions, and with the policies of 
the leasing company. 


Insurance 


One of the “hidden” expenses which 
a company must figure in when it evalu- 
ates the cost of operating its own plane 
is the effect on rates of group insurance. 
In this day when most companies carry 
this type protection for their employees, 
from the president down to the janitor, 
the rate for each individual, whether he 
flies or not, may be raised, thus appre- 
ciably affecting the total cost of the 
policy. 


JONES RUBBER CO. 


The responses of the insurance com- 
panies when questioned on this problem 
have been varied. One of the largest 
ones says that at the present time it 
takes no notice of company-owned 
planes on its regular group insurance 
for 25 or more employees. On special 
plans covering less than 25, however, 
the amount of flying time for the indi- 
vidual employees is determined. Flight 
exposure is converted into established 
debits which are compared to premium 
income. The company also reserves the 
right to reduce coverage or decline to 
insure those whose aviation exposure 
exceeds established tolerance levels. 

Another company reports that its 
group insurance covers travel by execu- 
tives in commercial aircraft if the firm 
requests this coverage. Inclusion of such 
a clause, however, for travel in private 
aircraft raises the premium for non- 
traveling individuals on the policy 
significantly. This company advocates 
for premium purposes a basic group 
policy for all employees, and individual 
air travel insurance for those who 
specifically need it. 

Still another insurance company, 
commenting on its group travel acci- 
dent insurance, says that rates are 
based on the amount of exposure to 
hazards—and that a trip via private or 
corporate-owned aircraft is considered 
more hazardous than a similar trip on 
a scheduled airline. In addition, the 
former method of travel often presents 
the insuring company with a catas- 
trophe hazard by reason of several 
executives of a corporation riding in an 
airplane at the same time whereas they 
would be less likely to do this on a 
commercial flight. 

Despite this and similar questions 
which individual companies must in- 
vestigate and solve for themselves, and 
despite the obvious expenses involved— 
not only initial investment, but other 
costs such as maintenance, fuel, rent for 
hangar space, insurance and salary for 
pilot—there is no question that the 
company-owned airplane has_ been 
accepted as another of the company 
tools necessary for doing business in the 
most efficient way possible. Already 
most of the large companies—in indus- 
try as a whole and in the rubber indus- 
try—are operating their own planes. 
Many of the not-so-large companies are 
also finding this type transportation to 
their advantage, if not with multi- 
passenger craft flown by full-time pilots 
and scheduled by a regular traffic office, 
at least with the smaller planes, possi- 
bly flown by the traveling executive or 
salesman himself. When a_ business 
practice pays off, as this one has, its 
continued use is insured. 
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Congratulations—Well Done! 


® The natural rubber industry is to be congratulated for steps it has taken 
in past weeks—steps which will be of inestimable value to consumers all 
over the world. As reported elsewhere in this issue, Malayan rubber pro- 
ducers have announced a $3.5 million appropriation. This money will be 
spent in an expanded research and development program aimed at bettering 
production methods and in furnishing technical service to consumers. In ad- 
dition, the Malayan Rubber Board has appointed Sir Geoffrey Clay as Chief 
Controller of Rubber Research and Chief Executive Officer of the Malayan 
Rubber Fund Board. In this capacity, Sir Geoffrey will direct programs aimed 
toward the production of sufficient quantities of natural rubber at prices 
competitive with synthetic. (An exclusive interview with Sir Geoffrey appears 
elsewhere in this issue. ) 


Many persons active in the rubber industry throughout the world have 
been convinced that the natural rubber segment, beset by many problems, 
should take steps to insure its future position vis a vis synthetic rubber. 
The natural rubber producer is, in many cases a victim of circumstances— 
circumstances involving the political situation—stockpiling procedures— 
prices. On this latter point, Sir Geoffrey makes an interesting observation. 
“Price,” he notes, “is a function of the market and not a function of the 
producer.” 


It will be seen then, that the natural rubber producer, in large measure, 
does not control his own destiny. In those areas in which he does have a 
determining voice, areas concerned with volume of production, quality of 
production, and service, he has now chosen to expand and accelerate his 
activities. 

The Malayan rubber producer is convinced that the future holds a profit- 
able place for both natural and synthetic rubber. He is of the opinion that 
natural rubber will continue to find use as a general purpose polymer. The 
measures he has undertaken during the past few weeks should do much to 
insure his place in the market. 


It is a healthy thing for an industry to recognize that there are areas 
calling for improvement. And it is an intelligent thing to take positive action 
to overcome any shortcomings which may exist. The Malayan Rubber Fund 
Board is to be congratulated, and we extend to Sir Geoffrey our wishes for 
success in his new complicated task. 
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> Committee D-11 on Rubber and 
Rubberlike Materials of the American 
Society for Testing Materials held its 
annual meeting on June 26 at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City, N. J., in conjunction with the 63rd 
annual meeting of ASTM, held on June 
21-26. D-11 subcommittee meetings 
were held in the morning and afternoon 
on June 23, 24 and 25. ASTM pre- 
sented its Award of Merit to E. G. 
Kimmich, chief engineer of industrial 
products design for the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. The award was made 
at the President’s Luncheon on June 23, 
in recognition of distinguished service 
to ASTM. 

On June 23, Herman F. Mark (Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn) gave the 
Marburg Lecture on “New Polymers— 
New Problems.” This annual lecture 
is a memorial to the first secretary of 
ASTM and was established to empha- 
size the importance of furthering the 
knowledge of properties and testing of 
engineering materials. Prof. Mark 
stated that during the last few years 
new catalytic systems have been dis- 
covered and new methods of polymer- 
ization have been developed which per- 
mit the preparation of many organic 
polymers with a much higher degree 
of molecular regularity than has been 
possible hitherto. 

He pointed out that some of these 
new materials have already found in- 
teresting and meaningful applications, 
while others are just now being investi- 
gated in respect to their most profitable 
and promising uses. However, Prof. 
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Mark continued, besides their immedi- 
ate or pending practical applicability, 
these highly ordered macro-molecules 
have also posed new _ fundamental 
questions of nomenclature, classifica- 
tion and characterization. They force 
us to widen our scope and to expand 
the basic framework of polymer science 
in order to permit an adequate descrip- 
tion and interpretation of all the data 
assembled within the last few years, he 
stated. 


D-11 and D-20 Meet Jointly 


A joint meeting of Committees D-11 
and D-20 was held on June 25, at 
which two technical papers were given. 
Markus Royen (Apex Tire and Rub- 
ber) discussed “Improved Oven De- 
sign for Accelerated Aging of Poly- 
vinyl Chloride” and Norbert Mueller 
(DuPont) spoke on “The Effect of Die 
Closure Pressure on Mooney Viscosity 
Determinations.” 

Mr. Mueller remarked that the 
Mooney viscometer is a common sight 
in almost all rubber manufacturing 
plants, and many processes and mate- 
rials are accepted or rejected with the 
values obtained from this viscometer. 
The machine’s largest limiting factor, 
when studying high viscosity polymers, 
Mr. Mueller stated, is the reproducibil- 
ity between viscometers, even though 
each machine at a given adjustment will 
reproduce itself over the complete 
range to an accuracy of about +2 per 
cent. He pointed out that the major 
reason for large differences between 
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machines is attributed to the adjust- 
ments of the Mooney machine itself. 
The closing pressure varies due to these 
adjustments and is the most critical 
influence of Mooney results. 

Mr. Mueller then discussed several 
tests that had been made in adjusting 
die closure and presented slides which 
showed the results obtained. In sum- 
mary, Mr. Mueller stated that it was 
found that a holding force is not im- 
portant in the viscosity range below 75, 
however, the reverse is true for high 
viscosity material. He pointed out that 
below 750 pounds of total force, the 
viscosity drops rapidly with a small 
reduction in force, and suggested that 
a holding force greater than 750 pounds 
be considered by ASTM. Mr. Mueller 
informed the joint group that the limit- 
ed study conducted on the closed die 
versus vented die points to some inter- 
esting and unexplained phenomena 
that warrants additional investigation, 
and plans are underway to examine 
this more closely in scorch tests as well 
as viscosity measurements. 

At the D-11 annual meeting on June 
26 it was announced that plans for the 
meeting of ISO/TC 45 on Rubber, in 
New York from October 26 through 
October 31, are well under way. Meet- 
ing headquarters will be at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel and the plenary sessions 
and meetings of the working groups 
will be held there. It was also an- 
nounced that a banquet for foreign and 
American delegates will be held on 
Thursday evening, October 29. This 
six day meeting is being sponsored by 
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Over 60 persons attended the ASTM Committee D-I! dinner held on June 25 at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, N.J., during the 63rd Annual Meeting of the 


American Society for Testing Materials. 


Committee D-11, through the American 
Standards Association. D-11 also 
stated that it is cooperating with the 
Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society and the Rubber and 
Plastics Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, in 
sponsoring the International Rubber 
Conference, which will be held on 
November 8-13 in Washington, D. C. 

Simon Collier, chairman of D-11, in- 
formed the committee that a Steering 
Committee on Joint Sealants had met 
on June 10 in Philadelphia, Penna., at 
the request of ASTM, for the purpose 
of discussing the formation of an ac- 
tive group on elastomeric joint sealants 
for the building industry. Representa- 
tives from several ASTM committees 
and from various industries attended 
the session. The Steering Committee 
felt that the formation of a new com- 
mittee would best serve the industry 
and its needs, and proposed that the 
committee be known as Committee 
D-27 on Elastomeric Sealants. 

The scope of the new committee 
would be “To develop test methods, 
classifications, nomenclature and per- 
formance specifications for elastomeric 
sealing materials for use by the con- 
struction industry for sealing joints. 
Typical sealants include elastomeric 
caulking and glazing compounds and 
preformed gaskets and tapes.” 

The following slate of officers for 
the new committee was drawn up by 
the Steering Committee: President, 
Wayne Koppes (Architectural Consult- 
ant); Vice-President, R. Humke (Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing); and 
Secretary, J. R. Panek (Thiokol). 

At a Steering Committee meeting 
scheduled to be held late in August, 
it is expected that a chairman for the 
Polysulfide Subcommittee will be select- 
ed. This group will be involved in 
the improvement of performance speci- 
fications developed by the Building 
Trades Specification Committee; the 
Rubber and Plastic Adhesive and Seal- 
ant Manufacturers Council; and the 
National Association of Architectural 
Metal Manufacturers. A meeting of 
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the new committee is planned for the 
week of September 10 in Chicago, III. 

New officers of the American Society 
for Testing Materials were introduced 
during the annual meeting. They are: 
President, F. L. LaQue, vice-president 
and manager, Development and Re- 
search Division, International Nickel 
Co., Inc.; Vice-President, M. N. Clair, 
president, Thompson and Lichtner Co., 
Inc.; and Directors, A. B. Cornthwaite, 
engineer of materials and tests, Depart- 
ment of Highways, Commonwealth of 
Virginia; C. L. Kent, assistant director, 
Technical Services, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.; H. C. Miller, laboratory 
engineer, Testing Laboratory, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co. (N. J.); 
C. F. Nixon, head of Electrochemistry 
and Polymers Department, Research 
Laboratories, General Motors Corp.; 
H. D. Wilde, research coordinator, 
Humble Oil and Refining Co.; I. V. 
Williams, materials engineer, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc.; and R. D. 
Thompson, chief development engineer, 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 

Reports from the different D-11 sub- 
committees which met during the an- 
nual meeting follow herewith: 


Subcommittee 4—Protective Equip- 
ment for Electrical Works (Gordon 
Thompson, Electrical Testing Labora- 
tory, Chairman): The chairman sub- 
mitted the results of letter ballots to 
D-11 and then moved that: Tentative 
Specifications D1048-49T — Blankets, 
D1049-49T—Hoods, and D1050-49T— 
Hose, be advanced to standard specifi- 
cations with their present texts; Tenta- 
tive Specification D1051-49-T—Sleeves, 
be advanced to standard specification 
with the editorial change of substituting 
“proof-test current” for “leakage cur- 
rent” and the text for “workmanship 
and finish” to that proposed for D-120; 
Tentative Specification D120-52T to 
be continued as a Tentative Specifica- 
tion D120-59T with the changes in text 
which had received the favorable ballot 
16-to-2 plus the 6 favorable and 1 


opposing ballots of the advisory group. 
Any limit for d-c proof-test current will 
be omitted at present; Tentative Speci- 
fication D-59T for Low-Voltage Gloves 
to be adopted as a tentative specifica- 
tion using text submitted to our ballot, 
with the 750-volt limit of use in the 
scope. Action in the American Stand- 
ards Association will be taken after the 
meeting of D-11 on June 26. 


Subcommittee 5—Insulated Wire and 
Cable (C. H. Seaberg, General Electric 
Corp., Acting Chairman): The sub- 
committee considered the single nega- 
tive vote on the D-11 Letter Ballot 
pertaining to “Specification for Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Heat and Moisture Re- 
sistant Insulation for Wire and Cable 
75C Operation” in respect to the maxi- 
mum values for dielectric constant and 
the gravimeter method of moisture ab- 
sorption. It was moved, seconded and 
passed that the subcommittee reaffirm 
its action at the February meeting. This 
means that the values in the letter ballot 
stand. 

The negative vote on items 1 and 2 
of the Subcommittee 5 letter ballot of 
April 28, 1959 was withdrawn. It was 
moved, seconded and passed unani- 
mously that all items of this letter bal- 
lot be balloted in D-11 and submitted 
to the Administrative Committee on 
Standards so that they may be included 
in the forthcoming D-11 Compilation. 
Subcommittee 5 is continuing the co- 
operative work with the D-11, D-20 
task force on oven aging of plastics. 
The information section presented re- 
visions of Specifications D-1351 for 
polyethylene and D-1352 for butyl in- 
sulations to bring them up to date with 
current practice and also a new speci- 
fication for Black Polyethylene Jacket. 

It was moved, seconded and passed 
unanimously to adopt the revised and 
the new specifications and have them 
letter balloted in Subcommittee 5 and 
D-11 and submitted to the Administra- 
tive Committee on Standards so that 
the revisions and the new specification 
may be included in the forthcoming 
D-11 Compilation. A motion was 
passed to pass the specification section 
bringing Construction Specification D- 
1350 up to date with current practice. 
The scope will remain the same. 


Subcommittee 6—Packing (R. F. 
Anderson, B. F. Goodrich Co., Chair- 
man): Simon Collier (Johns-Manville) 
reported that a need for a specification 
covering molded rubber gaskets for as- 
bestos cement pipe had developed. Mr. 
Fenstermacher (Keasbey and Mattison) 
circulated a draft of a proposed speci- 
fication covering such service. The com- 
mittee felt that the possibility of com- 
bining an asbestos cement pipe gasket 
specification with the concrete pipe gas- 
ket specification should be explored. A 
task group headed by J. W. Axelson 
(Johns-Manville) was established. Other 
members of the group are R. K. Fenster- 
macher (Keasbey and Mattison); R. F. 
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Tener (National Bureau of Standards); 
M. G. Schoch (Hewitt-Robins) and M. J. 
Clark (Goodyear). This group will 
present recommendations for a _pro- 
posed specification covering molded 
gaskets for asbestos cement pipe to the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Fenstermacher reported for the 
working group on recommendations for 
the proposed specification on rubber 
gaskets for concrete sewer and culvert 
pipe. A table summarizing the require- 
ments of a draft of a similar federal 
specification issued by the National 
Bureau of Standards was distributed. 
The committee voted that the following 
recommendations be passed on to 
Committee C-13 in regard to the con- 
crete pipe-gasket specification; these 
properties had been held in abeyance at 
the February meeting pending further 
study: (a) Original tensile—1200 psi, 
minimum; (b) Original hardness—three 
ranges: 40+5, 50+5, 60+5; (c) Oven 
aged—Conditioned 96 hours @ 158°F., 
Tensile loss—15% maximum, Elonga- 
tion loss—20% maximum; (d) Toler- 
ances—Class 3, Commercial of RMA. 

The desirability of obtaining hard- 
ness readings directly from the molded 
gasket was discussed. D. S. Messenger 
(Garlock), reported that the O-ring 
group in Tech A was already studying 
this problem. He is to report to the 
committee as to the results of this 
study. Mr. Kapps (F. D. Farnum) re- 
ported on the work in Section X of 
Tech A on Stability, Stress Relaxation, 


Dimensional Stability, and Corrosion. 
A status report on the findings of the 
study group for the industry opinion 
survey on gaskets and packing was 
given by Mr. Kapps. The final report 
may be expected by the next meeting. 


Subcommittee 7—Rubber Latices (G. 
H. Barnes (Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Chairman): The subcommittee was 
in complete agreement that BSI pro- 
posal C2 (RVC) 4435, on Determina- 
tion of Density of Latex, be submitted 
for the present ASTM D1076-57T 
Density Test. Authorization was given 
to a representative to make minor 
changes at the forthcoming October 
meeting of ISO in New York City. 
Submission of this method will be made 
to the subcommittee by letter ballot 
following the ISO meeting. The chair- 
man reported that the subcommittee 
was in agreement with ISO on the 
VFA method so that an agreement will 
in all probability be reached at the 
coming meeting. A study is being made 
relative to reducing the present KOH 
number and a report will be made at 
the next annual ASTM meeting. A 
specification limit for VFA number is 
being investigated by a task force and 
a recommendation will be made at the 
next annual meeting. 

A method for the determination of 
boric acid was agreed upon. This 
method applies specifically to low am- 
monia latex preserved with boric acid 
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IRC to Feature Exhibit 


> International Rubber Confer- 
ence has announced that, for the 
first time, an exhibit will be held 
in conjunction with the confer- 
ence, which will take place from 
November 8 to 13 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Exhibit booths will 
be erected in the Main Ballroom 
of the Shoreham Hotel which, 
jointly with the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, is headquarters for the 
meeting. For the convenience of 
exhibitors, exhibit hours have 
been restricted to periods of 
maximum traffic. Exhibits open 
at 9 a.m. daily starting Tuesday, 
November 9, and close at 5 p.m., 
with the exception of Friday, 
when the exhibits will be open 
from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. Exhibit 
space is limited to 41 booths. 
Those interested may write to 
Norman Bekkedahl, Room 207, 
Material Testing Building, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, 
bee: 


and it is to be used for determining the 
KOH correction factor. The method 
was not proposed for inclusion in 
ASTM D-1076 pending wider use of 
this type of latex. A task force has 
been established to determine a more 
practical method for measuring vis- 
cosity. Data will be presented at the 
next annual meeting. Two typographical 
errors in ASTM 1076-57T were called 
to the attention of the subcommittee. 
(1) Page 584 Section 35 (VFA number) 
the DRC for centrifuged latex in table 
should be changed from 62.0 to 61.0; 
(2) Page 577, Section 14 (KOH num- 
ber), line 7 following the table different 
should be changed to “difference”. 


Subcommittee 8—Nomenclature and 
Definitions (R. G. Seaman, Rubber 
World, Chairman): H. G. Bimmerman 
(DuPont), chairman of the task group, 
reported the results of the latest ballot 
circulated to the members of Subcom- 
mittee 8 on the most recent proposal 
for definitions of rubber, rubberlike and 
rubber products. Of the 21 votes re- 
turned 16 were affirmative, 4 were 
negative and | did not vote. The rea- 
sons for the negative votes were read 
and discussed but were not completely 
resolved. The task group’s proposed 
definitions were then read with the ob- 
ject of obtaining a majority vote, if 
possible, on as much of the definitions 
as possible for another letter ballot in 
the subcommittee. 

R. D. Stiehler (National Bureau of 
Standards) proposed that rubberlike 
should be defined first, then rubber, 
and then rubber products in order that 
the broadest range of materials could 
be identified first, followed by the nar- 


rower group, and then the products. A 
motion to this effect was made by 
A. E. Juve (Goodrich) seconded and 
passed and the subcommittee began re- 
constructing the definitions. Definitions 
for rubberlike, rubber, rubber products 
and a quantitative extension-retraction 
test to identify rubber after processing 
and modification as it exists in rubber 
products were developed. A motion 
was made, seconded and passed to sub- 
mit these definitions to individual letter 
ballot first in Subcommittee 8 and, if 
approved, then in Committee D-11 for 
inclusion in D1566-58T, Definition of 
Terms Relating to Rubber and Rubber- 
like Materials. 

The chairman of Subcommittee 8 
was authorized to appoint three mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, including 
himself, to serve on a coordinating com- 
mittee with the subcommittee chairman 
on nomenclature and two other mem- 
bers of this subcommittee of Committee 
D-20 in Plastics to resolve the conflict 
between ASTM DI1418-58T of D-11 
and ASTM D1600-58T of D-20 on 
coding and identification of elastomers 
and rubbers. The chairman of subcom- 
mittee will appoint Task Group 2, 
authorized at the February 1959 meet- 
ing, to develop coding and identifica- 
tion of the “M” or polymethylene fam- 
ily of elastomers in D-1418-58T and 
eventually all of the families of elas- 
tomers for which this has not been 
done. The subcommittee chairman will 
review the present and provide future 
assignments of Subcommittee 8 in a 
memorandum to its members and re- 
quest for comments in order to plan 
future work. Additional interested D-11 
members will be invited to join the 
subcommittee. 


Subcommittee 10—Physical Testing 
of Rubber Products (L. V. Cooper, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Chair- 
man): The chairman first presented to 
the committee the fact that he had had 
several requests for a method to make 
tensile tests at elevated temperatures. 
After some discussion, the committee 
voted to empower the chairman to 
appoint a task group to recommend the 
necessary changes in D-412 to allow 
the tension testing at temperatures other 
than room temperature. Dave Scott 
(Scott Testers), chairman of the E-l 
Task Group on Calibration of Tensile 
Machines, stated that the work was 
being started and that the scope of the 
investigation was being limited to ma- 
chines with less than 2000 pound capac- 
ity. D. S. Messenger (Garlock Packing) 
in reporting for the task group on the 
re-writing of D-1414 on the testing of 
O-rings stated that the first question- 
naire had been sent out but that an in- 
sufficient number of replies had been 
received to make a report as yet. The 
subcommittee, after some discussion, 
voted to recommend that D-1456 on 
Strain Testing be continued on a tenta- 
tive basis for two years. 





Subcommittee 11—Chemical Anaiy- 
sis of Rubber Products (W. P. Tyler, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Chairman): The 
report of the task group on the reor- 
ganization and revision of D-297 and 
D-833 was discussed at length. This 
report outlines the reorganization and 
presents new scopes for most of the 
procedures. The revised methods will 
be written, insofar as possible, to clarify 
the application of the methods to nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber products. De- 
tailed rewrite assignments can now be 
made. Cooperative testing program re- 
sults on zinc, butyl rubber and titanium 
determination were discussed. The re- 
sults were poor and a discussion fol- 
lowed regarding the philosophy of test- 
ing programs, particularly with respect 
to the degree of experience desirable in 
testing a new procedure. Further im- 
mediate testing programs will be lim- 
ited to testing of procedures needed to 
fill the gaps in D-297, especially in di- 
rect determination of synthetic rubber 
content of rubber compounds. 


Subcommittee 12—Crude Natural 
Rubber (L. G. Mason, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Chairman): The first half of the 
meeting was devoted to a _ detailed 
discussion by S. J. Pike, a rubber 
dealer, to acquaint the membership 
with the many difficult and complex 
problems in trying to get acceptance of 
specifications other than the present 
ones now in use as covered by Inter- 
national Standards. A report was given 
by the chairman on the status of work 
in his task group pertaining to round- 
robin tests on the Bureau of Standards 
Test Bale No. 385 using the chemical 
tests as outlined in ASTM D-1278-58T 
and D-297. The round-robin was not 
started in sufficient time to give a final 
report but that which has been done 
shows that poor agreement is in evi- 
dence on some tests and further work 
will have to be done on modification or 
interpretation of some of the proce- 
dures. 

Further evidence of high manganese 
and copper in smoked sheets 1, 2 and 
3 was brought up by R. D. Stiehler 
(National Bureau of Standards) on 
rubber purchased in the past couple of 
years by the Government Services Ad- 
ministration. High ash content on some 
lots of Nos. 3 and 4 Ambers was 
brought out in the meeting and the 
need for amassing more detailed in- 
formation and for applying possible cor- 
rective measures. It was also suggested 
that action be taken by individual con- 
sumers to stop the use of talc-soap- 
stone, etc., in and between books in 
the bales of Nos. 3 and 4 Ambers 
which is becoming more and more 
prevalent even though the International 
Types forbid such practices. oes? 
Mason has been appointed to replace 
Norman Bekkedahl (National Bureau 
of Standards) as chairman of Subcom- 
mittee 12, at Mr. Bekkedahl’s request. 


Navy Seeks Scientists 


® The Naval Air Material Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia 12, Penna., has 
an urgent need for qualified elec- 
tronic scientists, metallurgists, 
physicists, technologists, and en- 
gineers (aeronautical, electrical, 
electronic, industrial, general, 
mechanical and power plant). 
The Center is currently engaged 
in an extensive program of aero- 
nautical research, development, 
experimentation and test opera- 
tions for the advancement of 
Naval aviation. Experimental 
work is also being conducted 
in the guided missile field. Start- 
ing salaries range from $4490 
to $8330 per annum. Applica- 
tion for Federal Employment, 
Standard Form 57, should be 
filed with the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Naval Air 
Material Center, Naval Base, 
Philadelphia 12, Penna. Appli- 
cations may be obtained from 
the above address or information 
as to where they are available 
may be obtained from any first 
or second class post office. 


Subcommittee 13—Synthetic Elasto- 
mers (B. S. Garvey, Pennsalt Chem- 
icals Corp., Chairman): The chairman 
reported that sampling SBR black mas- 
terbatch procedure for future incorpo- 
ration in D-1485 is under study and 
will be reported at the next meeting. 
L. G. Mason (B. F. Goodrich) submit- 
ted a status report with particular ref- 
erence to method for determination of 
volatile content. The status of chem- 
ical tests for SBR was reported by E. 
J. O'Connor. A motion was passed to 
delete viscosity-gravity classification 
limits from the proposed annual report 
of Committee D-11, Table IV in D- 
1419-58T for paraffinic, naphthenic, 
aromatic and high aromatic oils. 

A motion was passed for the chair- 
man to appoint a task group to set 
up methods of tests and consider clas- 
sification of oils for synthetic rubber 
in D-1419. The chairman indicated this 
task ‘group would probably consist of 
two representatives each from (1) oil 
companies, (2) synthetic rubber produc- 
ing plants and (3) rubber manufactur- 
ing companies with a neutral chairman. 
E. J. O'Conner and R. S. Hanmer 
(Phillips Petroleum) reported on re- 
sults of a round-robin from five labora- 
tories on determination of oil in oil 
masterbatches via extraction method. A 
motion was passed to submit a letter 
ballot to Subcommittee 13 on the pro- 
posed method for estimation of oil 
content in SBR oil masterbatches for 
future incorporation in D-11. Oil in 
oil-black-SBR masterbatches will also 
be studied. 


Mr. O'Conner submitted results of 
round-robin tests on the color of raw 
polymers SBR 1703, 1712 and 4700. 
No action was taken but a task group 
will continue work to obtain best 
method for submission to Subcommittee 
13. Physical tests and recipes for sty- 
rene-butadiene rubbers were reported 
by H. R. Norsworthy. Round-robin 
tests on the recipe in the February 6, 
1959, minutes of Subcommittee 13 
showed this accelerator sulfur ratio was 
too fast curing and therefore could not 
be recommended for test of SBR 1502 
and 1712. The task group will continue 
work on the objective to obtain a suit- 
able recipe for test of oil masterbatch 
1712 and cold rubber 1502 with HAF 
black reference lot No. 1. 

A motion was passed to submit a 
letter ballot to Subcommittee 13 cover- 
ing seven formulae for testing styrene- 
butadiene rubbers for eventual incorpo- 
ration into the new Table XII of D-15, 
which will replace the old Table II of 
D-15. No formulae for oil-black mas- 
terbatches were submitted at this time. 
The task group will continue to work 
and submit formulae based on 100 
parts base polymer only. The task 
group headed by G. C. Maassen (R. T. 
Vanderbilt) submitted a report which 
was read by R. G. Seaman. Motion 
was passed to submit a letter ballot to 
Subcommittee 13 covering proposed re- 
vision of D-1419—paragravh (b) with 
additions for clarification of other para- 
graphs. 


Subcommittee 15—Life Tests for 
Rubber Products (G. C. Maassen, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Chairman): G. N. 
Vacca (Bell Telephone Labs.), chairman 
of the task group on “Oven Aging of 
Plasticized PVC and Highly Plasticized 
Elastomers”, reported that two round- 
robin aging tests have been completed 
in ovens presumably conforming to 
ASTM specifications and according to 
ASTM procedures. Present ovens were 
shown to be inadequate for reproduc- 
tion of results. Various air flow rates 
and various shelf arrangements and 
movements during aging did not give 
satisfactory results. The Royen Tube 
oven does give very uniform results in 
tests performed to date. Several com- 
panies are obtaining conversions to the 
Royen Tube and a third round-robin 
will be conducted when these are in 
operation. The Latham baffle system 
will also be included in the third round- 
robin. 

A. G. Vieth, chairman of the task 
group on Ozone Testing, reported the 
results of a questionnaire which had 
been submitted to a group of com- 
panies, relative to tests and procedures 
in D-1149-55T. Based on the replies 
obtained, it was moved and passed that 
the rewrite of D-1149 be submitted to 
Subcommittee 15 for comments and 
criticisms prior to sending it to D-11 
for letter ballot. D. J. Milnes (Ozone 
Research & Equipment Corp.) com- 
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mented that the work of this subcom- 
mittee should be coordinated with that 
of Tech A so that two specifications 
would not be produced. Mr. Vieth 
stated that he is a member of the 
Tech A Committee and will handle 
this situation. 

Mr. Milnes suggested that work be 
Started toward standardizing methods 
and procedures for dynamic ozone test- 
ing. It was moved and passed “that 
consideration be given to producing a 
dynamic ozone test procedure specifi- 
cation”. Mr. Milnes was appointed 
chairman of the task group to investi- 
gate dynamic testing. Messrs. Vieth, 
Lawrence and Muller agreed to work 
in this group. Mr. Milnes will obtain 
others from the automotive industry to 
serve in this task group. J. E. Norton 
(Atlas Electric Devices Co.), chairman 
of task group on weathering, reported 
that the plastic chip standard is being 
letter balloted. A report is being pre- 
pared for publication in ASTM Bulle- 
tin. Pending approval of the above 
method the task group recommends 
that D-750-55T be retained as tenta- 
tive for another year. It will be re- 
vised when the plastic chip method is 
adopted. 

It was moved and passed “that D- 
749-43T be transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of Committee E-1, Subcommittee 
14.” Mr. Norton reported on tests using 
Xenon lamps. Reproducibility at pres- 
ent is poor. Tests are continuing with 
various lamps. A. E. Hicks (General 
Tire & Rubber Co.), chairman of the 
task group on Discoloration of Light 
Colored Products, reported that the 
group has been trying to gather infor- 
mation and suggestions for test pro- 
cedures for evaluating migration strain 
or discoloration. To date nothing sat- 
isfactory has been forthcoming. Mr. 
Hicks asked for suggestions. It was 
noted that Tech A is now interested 
in D-1206-52T and it was decided to 
continue this specification until a deci- 
sion is reached by Tech A. 


Subcommittee 16—Classification and 
Specifications of Rubber Compounds 
(J. F. Kerscher, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Chairman): The subcommittee 
chairman reported that the task group, 
authorized at the February 1959 meet- 
ing of the subcommittee to work with 
Section IV-D-3 of the SAE-ASTM 
Technical Committee on Automotive 
Rubber in the development of the “ex- 
panded tabular system” of ASTM D- 
735 for rubber compounds, is to be 
comprised of the following members: 
Dr. R. D. Stiehler (National Bureau of 
Standards); Dr. B. S. Garvey, Jr. (Penn- 
salt Chemicals Corp.); C. M. Hill (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories): and J. F. 
Kerscher (Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.). Some of the basic principles of 
the expanded tabular system were ex- 
plained by the chairman. It provides a 
complete and adequate classification in 
two tables: first, a table listing proper- 
ties that should be met by all properly 
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Seen left to right above are: E. J. Thomas, Goodyear board chairman; Dr. Dinsmore, 
and R. DeYoung, Goodyear president. 


Dinsmore Receives Goodyear 45 Year Pin 


& Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, interna- 
tionally known authority on natural 
and synthetic rubber and vice-presi- 
dent of research and development 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, observed his 45th 
year with the firm at a meeting of 
Goodyear directors, at which time 
he was presented with the 45 year 
service emblem. Dr. Dinsmore was 
graduated from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1914 and 
joined Goodyear’s Experimental De- 
partment in Akron that year. He 
later served at the company’s Bow- 
manville, Ont., Canada, plant as 
compounder; as_ assistant chief 
chemist at the New Toronto plant; 
chief chemist at the Los Angeles 
plant; and as chief chemist at the 
parent company. 

In 1932, Dr. Dinsmore was ap- 
pointed assistant to the factory man- 
ager and directed the research that 
resulted in the development of Plio- 
film. He became development 
manager in 1939 and vice-president 
in 1943. Under his direction, the 
research laboratories developed the 
first rayon cord tire; the Life-Guard 
safety tube; low pressure Super- 
Cushion tires; oil-extended  syn- 
thetic rubber; rubber based paints; 
boilable vinylfilms; and food pack- 
aging films. 

Dr. Dinsmore is past president 
of the Akron Section of the Amer- 


formulated and vulcanized elastomeric 
compounds for normal use and second, 
a table of suffix requirements that en- 
ables the purchaser to select the spe- 
cific quality he needs. 

The first table for separating elas- 
tomeric vulcanizates by types is based 


ican Chemical Society, the Rubber 
Division of ACS and the Akron 
Rubber Group. He is a director of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, a Fellow of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry, the 
American Institute of Chemists, the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the Royal 
Society of Arts. He is also a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

Dr. Dinsmore has received many 
awards including the Colwyn Gold 
Medal for 1947, which was awarded 
by the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry for his work in synthetic 
rubber research, its development 
and application to products. He 
also received the Charles Goodyear 
Medal for 1955 from the Rubber 
Division of the American Chemical 
Society. As assistant deputy rubber 
director for the United States dur- 
ing World War II, Dr. Dinsmore 
organized and directed research and 
development work on synthetic rub- 
ber for the government and coordi- 
nated the activities of both industrial 
and university laboratories. He has 
written many technical papers on 
rubber, contributed chapters to tech- 
nical books and lectured to many 
scientific societies. 


on resistance of any vulcanizate to 
changes in tensile strength of not more 
than +30%; elongation, —40%; and 
hardness 15 points after air oven 
aging at an appropriate temperature. 
All types are further separated as to 
class on the basis of their swelling in 
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ASTM Oil No. 3 after 70 hours im- 
mersion at a témperature determined 
from the type table up to 150°C. Com- 
plete details of this system are ex- 
plained in a paper by N. L. Catton 
(DuPont), R. C. Edwards (Chrysler 
Corp.) and T. M. Loring (Michigan 
Precision Molded) to be given at the 
International Rubber Conference in 
Washington, D. C., in November. Sec- 
tion IV-D-3 hopes to classify some 220 
Armed Forces compounds according to 
the expanded tabular system by Sep- 
tember 

ISO/TC 45 documents 398 and 400 
which were objected to by the American 
delegation have been revised by the 
Netherlands delegation and new WG 6 
documents 13 and 14 were distributed 
to the subcommittee. These new docu- 
ments incorporated most of the sugges- 
tions of the American delegation. How- 
ever, since it has never been entirely 
in accord with the basic thoughts ad- 
vanced by these documents the sub- 
committee thought it proper to offer the 
expanded tabular systems as explained 
in the Catton, Edwards and Loring 
paper to Working Group 6 as repre- 
sentative of the current thinking in this 
country of a system which more fully 
describes what we desire. This will be 
done in time so that this ISO body can 
study the paper prior to its October 
meeting in New York City 


Subcommittee 17—Tests of Hard- 
ness, Set and Creep (S. R. Doner, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Chairman): Due to 
the illness of Sherman Doner, Chair- 
man of Subcommittee 17, J. J. Allen 
(Firestone) served as acting chairman. 
A report was submitted by Ross 
Shearer on effect of lubrication of test 
specimens for compression set. This in- 
cluded tests with abrasive cloth. The 
reported data showed that the use of 
a lubricant on the surface of the speci- 
mens showed no advantage over the 
present method D-395-55 for Method 
B. Two recommendations were made: 
(1) that ISO TC/45 be advised of these 
results and that Committee D-11 does 
not see any reason to revise D-395 to 
provide for lubricated specimens; and 
(2) that the details of this work be pre- 
pared for publication in the ASTM Bul- 
letin. It was noted in this work that 
the use of abrasive cloth as an extreme 
method gave compression set results 
significantly higher than the regular 
method. 

Ross Shearer also reported’ on 
molded versus cut specimens for prac- 
tical purposes. It was recommended, 
therefore, that a revision for D-375 be 
prepared to provide for molded speci- 
mens. It was agreed that the dimen- 
sions of the mold cavity be specified 
rather than the dimensions of the bat- 
ten. Several companies which have 
mold data will send the information to 
Ross Shearer and his task group. This 
task group will also review the entire 
method D-395 and suggest revisions 
that will bring it up to date. This will 
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include revisions of the deflections 
specified by Method B to provide for 
85 durometer and higher hardnesses. 
This subcommittee will also consider 
revisions in the Shore A and Shore D 
hardness methods to provide for the 
use of the Shore D instrument in place 
of the Shore A instrument in the range 
of 80-100 Shore A durometer. 


Subcommittee 19—Tests for Proper- 
ties of Rubber and Rubberlike Mate- 
rials in Liquids. (F. H. Fritz, DuPont, 
Chairman): It was reported that Ref- 
erence Fuel C was approved by D-11 
letter ballot for inclusion in D-471. 
The proposed editorial changes to D- 
471 relative to weighing methods were 
unanimously approved after addition of 
the phrase “when handling materials 
that tend to volatilize at room tempera- 
ture.” This change gives consideration 
to the one negative vote received dur- 
ing the Subcommittee 19 letter ballot. 
It was announced that D. E. Manning 
(Pratt-Whitney Aircraft) has accepted 
the chairmanship of Task Group A re- 
placing A. C. Simon. Mr. Manning 
reported on the reorganization of the 
task group and outlined the present 
plans for achieving its objective. 

D. S. Messenger (Garlock Packing) 
chairman of the O-Ring section of sub- 
committee 10 presented a report cov- 
ering a proposed expansion of D-1414. 
This includes two possible methods for 
making fluid immersion tests. One is 
similar to D-471 and the second is 
based on one done by WADC by Mr. 
N. Murray (Tech. Report 58-18 “In- 
vestigation of Oil Aging Procedures for 
Elastomeric Materials’—copies may be 
obtained from ASTIA Document Serv- 
ice Center, Knott Bldg., Dayton 2, 
Ohio). Since the findings of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s work (which have been incorpo- 
rated in MIL-R-6372) are pertinent to 
Task Group A’s activity, the report will 
be referred to the task group for con- 
sideration. 


Subcommittee 21—Testing of Rub- 
ber Cements and Related Products 
(John F. Anderson, B. F. Goodrich, 


Chairman): Task Group 2A, a sub- 
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group of Task Group 2 on Textiles and 
Wire Cord Adhesion, under the chair- 
manship of George R. Harrison, re- 
ported reasonable reproducibility be- 
tween several laboratories of adhesion 
of rayon cord to rubber in three tests; 
H-test (General Tire), Pop test (Good- 
rich) and Pull-out test (Firestone). In- 
sufficient data rules out any conclusion 
regarding the U-test (Goodyear). Fur- 
ther testing will be done in connection 
with the H-test, inasmuch as partici- 
pating laboratories experienced from 2 
to 12 cord breaks out of 15 tests con- 
ducted. It is felt that the use of a 4” 
mold instead of the conventional 34” 
mold will eliminate these breaks. 

Task group 2B on Wire Cord Adhe- 
sion, under the chairmanship of R. H. 
Hertzog, reported some delays in col- 
lecting data due to conditions in the 
rubber industry. However, a program 
is in progress whereby molds, rubber 
stock and wire samples are being cir- 
culated among 9 testing laboratories for 
evaluation of various types of molds 
and consistency of results. Five of the 
nine are tire company laboratories and 
four are bead wire producers. Goodyear 
and Goodrich molds and rubbers were 
selected for the initial tests, with wire 
being supplied by National Standard 
Co. Each of the sub groups had held 
meetings in Akron, one on April 30, 
the other on May Ist. The enthusiasm 
and splendid cooperation of participants 
is expressed by Messrs. Harrison, Hert- 
zog and Hicks and this expression is 
shared by the chairman of Subcom- 
mittee 21. 

Task Group | under the chairman- 
ship of C. R. Lupton, reported com- 
pletion of development of non-de- 
structive test of bonds between friction 
materials and Metcal, specifically as 
applied to transmission bands. Through 
the pressure and suggestions of John C. 
Smack, chairman of Subcommittee 6 
in E-7, and H. E. Van Valkenburg, the 
group was able to resolve a negative 
vote standing in the way of adopting 
this method. Reference to the method 
as being accomplished by means of “a 
resonance type tester” and further ref- 
erence to Method E-113-55T will be 
incorporated as an editorial change in 
the “Non-Destructive Test” which is to 
become part of D-1205-53T or a sepa- 
rate test under the jurisdiction of Sub- 
committee 21, ASTM-D-11, as may be 
decided by the officers of D-11. The 
method will be edited and submitted, 
as approved, to the secretary. Hugh 
Macey was asked to serve as a liaison 
representative between Subcommittee 
21 and E-7. He already is acting in 
this capacity for Subcommittee 20. Mr. 
C. R. Lupton has agreed to serve as 
liaison between Subcommittee 21 and 
SAE Subcommittee 7 (brake bond 
tests). 


Subcommittee 22—Cellular Rubber 
(H. G. Bimmerman, DuPont, Chair- 
man): Arthur Sereque (Goodrich) pre- 
sented a suggestion that the method of 
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calculating water absorption in D-1056 
be revised and based on per cent by 
volume of water absorbed instead of 
the per cent by weight. This change 
appears logical since the specific grav- 
ity of the material being tested will not 
have so much apparent effect on the 
results. Mr. Sereque will rewrite the 
method and revise the tables for letter 
ballot in the subcommittee. G. H. 
Barnes (Goodyear) presented the re- 
sults of the work done by S.P.I. and 
suggested limits for the tables of prop- 
erties of flexible urethane foam for D- 
1564. He also presented proposed re- 
visions for vinyl foam D-1565 and latex 
foam D-1055. The proposals incorpo- 
rated suggested changes in designating 
grades which follow the system out- 
lined: 
Foam: 

RC—Rubber Cured; 
RU—Rubber Uncured; 
VC—Vinyl Cured; 
VU—Vinyl Uncured; 
UC—Urethane Cured; 
UU—tUrethane Uncured. 


The letters will be followed by one, 
two or three digits which indicate the 
pounds required to produce 25% de- 
flection with a 50 square inch indentor. 
For example: RC-5—Cured Rubber 
Foam, 5 pounds; RC-90—Cured Rub- 
ber Foam, 90 pounds; RU-150—Un- 
cured Rubber, 150 pounds; Sponge— 
RO, Rubber Open Cell; RG, Rubber 
Closed Cell; VO, Vinyl Open Cell; 
VE, Vinyl Closed Cell; SBO, Nitrile 
Open Cell; SBE, Nitrile Closed Cell; 
SCO, Neoprene Open Cell; SCE, Neo- 
prene Closed Cell. 

The digits following these letters will 
not represent the psi required for 25 
per cent deflection but will remain as 
shown in D-1056 since this procedure 
appeared to be more desired by sponge 
manufacturers and consumers at this 
time. The subcommittee voted that the 
chairman letter ballot the members on 
setting up the tables according to the 
above plan in the following designa- 
tions: D-1564, Urethane foam; D-1565, 
Vinyl! foam; D-1055, Latex foam; D- 
1056, Sponge foam. In addition to the 
above letter ballot a new resiliency test 
for urethane foam will be letter-bal- 
loted. 

The need for flammability tests was 
discussed at some length and some pref- 
erence was shown for the new tentative 
method which is presented in the 1959 
D-20 preprint. The chairman will cir- 
culate this method for comments. Cau- 
tion was expressed that additional 
methods would probably be required 
for checking on flammability hazards 
of larger quantities such as warehouse 
stocks. C. S. Yoran (Brown Rubber) 
informed the group of the concern of 
the SAE Seating Subcommittee on var- 
iations of inductation load deflection 
results between different laboratories. 
In addition, this SAE group is con- 
cerned about additional tests which may 
be needed to characterize urethane 
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J. R. Creager 


J. W. Kosko 


Goodyear Announces Promotions 


> J. R. Creager, has been appointed 
vice-president of production for the 
Akron chemical plants of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
while J. W. Kosko, previously division 
foreman of Goodyear’s Chemigum 
plant, has been named to succeed Mr. 
Creager as production manager of the 
Akron chemical plants. Mr. Creager 
joined Goodyear in 1933 as a member 
of the training squadron. He became 


foam for automobile seating applica- 
tions, but the needs are not yet crys- 
tallized. 


Subcommittee 23—Hard Rubber (W. 
J. Dermody, Electric Storage Battery 
Co., Chairman): The task forces work- 
ing on revisions of D-530 and D-639 
reported that they had each agreed to 
submit draft proposals for revision to 
subcommittee letter ballot. The D-530 
proposal includes a revision of the ball 
drop impact test to improve the repro- 
ducability of the method. A new rup- 
ture resistance and distention procedure 
is also included and there has been ex- 
tensive editorial rewriting of the entire 
method. D-639 has also been exten- 
sively rewritten and the scope of this 
method has been broadened from as- 
phalt battery containers to include bat- 
tery containers of hard rubber or 
equivalent materials. 

D-1484 received two negative votes 
on D-11 letter ballot for advancement 
to standard. Both negatives were on 
the basis of current D-20 committee 
actions to write another Durometer 
hardness standard combining the dur- 
ometer A and D procedures into one 
method. It was the feeling of Sub- 
committee 23 that any objection on 


a supervisor in chemical engineering in 
1937; a development engineer in 1939; 
was placed in charge of chemical plants 
in 1941; and became manager of chem- 
ical production in 1951. Mr. Kosko 
joined Goodyear in 1941, also as a 
member of the training squadron. He 
was assigned to chemical engineering 
the following year, and was named 
division foreman at the Chemigum 
plant in 1956. 


the giounds of possible duplication of 
content might more properly be raised 
in D-20 rather than D-11 and that, 
since the negatives were concerned with 
inter-committee procedure rather than 
the technical competence of the meth- 
od, these negatives should be over- 
ridden and D-1484 should be advanced 
to standard. This action was moved by 
H. Peters (Bell Telephone Laboratories) 
seconded by K. C. Bushway (Goodrich) 
and passed by unanimous vote. 

P. Z. Adelstein, chairman of Sub- 
committee 1 of D-20 attended the 
meeting of Subcommittee 23 and pre- 
sented its views on this section which 
are: (1) That a separate standard for 
plastics is both necessary and desirable, 
(2) That this should be a combined 
standard embodying procedures for 
Durometer A and D testing regardless 
of the differences in the calibration 
methods for the two instruments and 
the fact that neither D-530 nor D-638 
tensile specimens of standard dimen- 
sions would meet the specimen size 
limits of the proposed procedure. Sub- 
committee 23 does not agree with 
either of these points and further feels 
that action of D-20 to implement them 
rather than utilize existing methods to 
advantage will create confusion. 





Task Force A will start shortly on a 
second draft proposal for a system of 
hard rubber classification by grades. 
An appeal was made for more man- 
power and K. C. Bushway and H. Sher- 
wood were added to the task force. 
Notification was received of the appoint- 
ment by D-20 advisory of E. C. Har- 
rington to serve as liaison between that 
committee and Subcommittee 23. 


Subcommittee 24—Rubber and Rub- 
berlike Coated Fabrics (K. L. Keene, 
U. S. Rubber Co., Chairman): It was 
announced that a copy of a draft 
British standard for air-permeable PVC 
coated fabrics for upholstered furni- 
ture was received by the chairman. No 
interest was evidenced. The chairman 
reported no reply to the subcommittee 
request for assistance from the research 
group on the problem of abrasion. The 
test method for tack tear resistance was 
reviewed and the chairman was author- 
ized to submit the test method to sub- 
committee letter ballot. The chairman 
was authorized to request Committee 
D-11 for permission to change the title 
of D-751-58T from “Testing Rubber 
Coated Fabrics” to “Testing Coated 
Fabrics” and to revise the scope to 
read “These methods describe proce- 
dures for the testing of coated fabrics.” 

The chairman was authorized to re- 
view the contents of D-751-58T and 
make any editorial changes if necessary 
for consistency with the new title and 
scope. K. L. Winkley presented a 
progress report on flammability tests. 
This report indicated need for more 
work which will be done by Mr. Wink- 
ley’s task group. W. H. Bryan (DuPont) 
discussed the progress report on cold 
cracking which he presented to Sub- 
committee 25, which is investigating 
cold crack test methods for Subcom- 
mittee 24. Returns from a subcommit- 
tee letter ballot on the proposed revi- 
sions in procedure for adhesion test 
indicated 12 affirmative, 2 negative, and 
1 not voting. The negative votes were 
the result of an error and were re- 
solved. The chairman was authorized 
to submit this revision to D-11 for 
letter ballot. 

The chairman was authorized to re- 
quest Subcommittee 10 to include ten- 
sion testing machines other than the 
pendulum type for tension testing. Mr. 
Hororkas’ letter requesting that a new 
section of Subcommittee 24 be estab- 
lished for the purpose of setting up 
test methods and standards for coated 
fabrics used in the automotive indus- 
try was read. The chairman was auth- 
orized to make proper investigation to 
determine the extent of this interest and 
if warranted to establish this section or 
other working group. 


Subcommittee 25—Low Temperature 
Tests for Rubber and Rubberlike Ma- 
terials (R. S. Havenhill, St. Joseph 
Lead Co., Chairman): Irving Kahn 
(Department of the Army) and R. E. 
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Cellular Plastics 
Production Up 


& Production of cellular plastics 
reached 31,500,000 pounds in 1957 
which represented a 97 per cent 
increase over 1956 according to the 
Cellular Plastics Division of the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 
New York, N. Y. The Society said 
that consumer interest in cellular 
plastics over the past four years 
has continued to expand rapidly 
due to the products’ excellent suit- 
ability and serviceability in diver- 
sified applications. Flexible foamed 
plastics are being used increasingly 
as cushioning materials in furni- 
ture, institutional seating, and for 
varied types of transportation seat- 
ing in subways, railroads, buses, 
airplanes and automobiles. These 
materials are also being used to a 
large extent in such applications 
as carpet underlay, items of wear- 
ing apparel, as well as for sun 
visors, arm rests and crash pads in 
automobiles. 


Ofner summarized the low tempera- 
ture activities of ISO/TC 45. In this 
connection, the 0.25 inch width speci- 
men for the ISO brittleness document 
was recommended to replace the nar- 
row parallel sided specimen. This, if 
adopted would bring ISO into con- 
formity with D-741 as regards speci- 
men size. Three countries have sub- 
mitted data on the low temperature 
compression set round-robin: Germany, 
Italy and Sweden. D-20 has requested 
further comparative tests before allow- 
ance of the gravity operated strikes. 
Mr. Ofner will send several stocks to 
G. W. Goodson so that comparative 
tests, at the same measured velocity, 
can be obtained with the Solenoid and 
Gravity operated machines. The chair- 
man read a letter from W. H. Reynolds 
stating the Aminco was modifying the 
Gehman to meet the latest revision of 
D-1053 on stiffeners. This calls for a 
separate head which can be used with 
liquid bath or placed in a cold box. 

In discussing low temperature test 
for coated fabrics, W. H. Bryan, chair- 
man of this committee, reported that 
he had sent out a questionnaire to 26 
companies including producers and 
consumers to determine if individual 
requirements could be met with a single 
type standard test. He also analyzed the 
20 type tests now in use and divided 
them into five categories for further 
review. The following personnel are to 
be included in his committee along with 
representatives from Chrysler, Ford 
and D-9: W. H. Bryan, chairman (Du 
Pont); L. R. McManus (Q.M. Research 
& Engineering Command): G. W. 
Goodson (Sperry Gyroscope); H. G. 
Winter (Cadillac Motor); and K. L. 
Keene (U. S. Rubber Co.). D. C. Scott 


(Scott Testers) and Mr. Winter prom- 
ised to send details of special fabric test- 
ing equipment to Mr. Bryan for study 
by his committee. 


Subcommittee 26 — Processability 
Tests (Rolla H. Taylor, Scott Testers, 
Inc., Chairman): The proposed revi- 
sion of Methods D-927 and D-1077 
were considered in detail and minor 
changes were agreed to. Since the pro- 
posed method combining Methods D- 
927 and D-1077, had been distributed 
to members of the subcommittee by 
Mr. Ross Shearer, chairman of the task 
group appointed to write the now pro- 
posed method, prior to the meeting 
and since major changes in the pro- 
posal were recommended, the chairman 
was authorized to recommend to D-11 
that it submit the proposed method to 
the Society for acceptance as a tenta- 
tive method replacing the current 
methods D-927-57T and D-1077-55T 
subject to retroactive letter ballot of 
D-11 on the proposed method. The 
proposed method will be submitted to 
the secretary of D-11 as soon as it can 
be written to incorporate the changes 
mentioned above. 

J. F. Kerscher (Goodyear) chairman 
of the task group appointed to study 
extrusion dies and to recommend a 
standard Garvey die informed the sub- 
committee that his group had agreed 
on a die which should meet the imme- 
diate needs. Persons interested in de- 
termining the suitability of this pro- 
posed die were invited to contact Mr. 
Kerscher for information on how the 
die may be obtained. 


Subcommittee 27—Tests of Resi- 
lience (W. A. Frye, Inland Mfg. Div., 
GMC, Chairman): The D-11 letter bal- 
lot on D-945 (Yerzley Resilience) was 
reviewed. The chairman was instructed 
to survey Yerzley users to determine if 
a program to determine inter-laboratory 
reproducibility is desired. Discussion 
was held on D-623 (Flexometer Tests). 
Selected laboratories will be contacted 
to determine standard Goodrich Flex- 
ometer conditions used and suggestions 
for future action. The first draft of a 
possible recommended practice on 
forced vibration testing was presented. 
This 14-page document is informative 
in nature and describes several meth- 
ods now in use. It will be sent to inter- 
ested parties for comment and correc- 
tion. Any member of D-11 who is 
interested in making suggestions on this 
method is requested to contact the 
chairman of Subcommittee 27 to obtain 
a copy of the draft. 


Subcommittee 29—Compounding In- 
gredients (A. E. Juve, B. F. Goodrich, 
Chairman): A task group under the 
chairmanship of Ralph Treat (J. M. 
Huber) gave a progress report on its 
assignment to evaluate the statistical 
procedure and the data obtained in 
connection with the preparation of the 
300,000 pound lot of reference HAF 
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black. The check resulted in the re- 
jection of six 10,000 pound lots leav- 
ing a unit of 200,000 pounds. The 
group reported that this material was 
ot satisfactory uniformity. It also sug- 
gested that for future preparation of 
reference lots, this or a similar group 
be given an opportunity before the lot 
is made to suggest a well-designed sta- 
tistical test plan. This task group is 
also assigned the job of setting up tests 
to measure any possible changes in the 
reference lot as the result of storage 
conditions on time. Two tests after 
three and six months have been com- 
pleted with no observable changes in 
the black. 

Another task group under the chair- 
manship of Tom Bolt (Godfrey L. 
Cabot) was assigned the task of evalu- 
ating the proposals of a carbon black 
producers group for modification of 
D-1522. These included: (a) a single 
recipe based on natural rubber with 
short cures for furnace blacks and long 
cures for channel blacks: (b) a single 
concentration of black of 50 phr (ex- 
cept for MT and FT); (c) a single refer- 
ence black for all testing. As a result of 
extensive testing it was recommended 
that these suggestions be adopted. It 
was proposed by the sub-committee that 
a preliminary rewrite of method D-1522 
be made incorporating these changes 
but that action on it by D-11 be de- 
ferred until the proposed revision of 
D-15 is in more nearly final form. It 
was proposed at this point that Sub- 
committee 29 prepare a_ specification 
for carbon blacks based on the revised 
D-1522 as a test method and on the 
extensive data now available on a va- 
riety of black grades. The proposed 
specification is to include various prop- 
erties of the blacks themselves as well 
as their properties in rubber. The 
methods for the former properties are 
under the jurisdiction of D-24. 

A task group was authorized to pre- 
pare a first draft of a specification. John 
Gifford (Witco Chemical) will be chair- 
man. Other members will be J. F. 
Svetlik, Tom Bolt, R. A. Emmett, R. 
Treat, Carl Simon, N. T. Bekema, Bob 
Knill, Larry Mason, Ray Jones, F. I. 
Sackfield and A. E. Hicks. It was pro- 
posed and approved by the subcommit- 
tee that as soon as the revised D-1522 
is written and the first draft of the 
specification is available that arrange- 
ments be made for some _ producer- 
consumer combinations to start using 
them, even before letter balloting 
either in the subcommittee or in D-11 
in order to accumulate some experi- 
ence with their use. 

A member of a task group report- 
ing to Subcommittee 13 on test recipes 
for SBR gave a brief report of the 
progress of their work. Mr. Hammell 
(Enjay Laboratories) presented a pro- 
posal that the procedures for mixing 
and vulcanizing the butyl black stock 
in D-15 be modified to conform to the 
practice of the production plants. One 
of the items involved changing the cur- 
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Yohe Addresses Joint Meeting Of Buffalo and Ontario Groups 


> The 18th Annual International 
Meeting of the Buffalo and Ontario 
Rubber Groups was held on May | at 
the Sheraton-Brock Hotel in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada, with about 350 
persons in attendance. The joint meet- 
ing was held immediately after the an- 
nual conference of the Rubber Division 
of the Chemical Institute of Canada, 
which was heid at the same hotel. Guest 
speaker at the joint international meet- 
ing was Robert V. Yohe, president of 
B. F. Goodrich Canada, Ltd., who de- 
livered a talk on “Productivity—Prob- 
lem or Solution?” 

Mr. Yohe defined productivity as any 
action that is taken to produce the same 
amount of goods at a lower cost, or 
more goods of same quality at no in- 
crease in over-all cost, or more goods 
at the same unit cost. It should there- 
fore be clear, he noted, that increased 
productivity can come about in a com- 
plete market in many ways. He ex- 
plained that the debate on productivity 
in both Canada and the United States 
is over the subject of increased produc- 
tivity. In some quarters, he explained, 
increased productivity is a matter of 
misconception and in others, he said, 
it is considered as a menace to trade 
unionism. 

Mr. Yohe remarked that the miscon- 
ception is that increased worker pro- 
ductivity is defined by some to mean 
that workers must sweat harder to pro- 
duce more. This is not so, he ex- 
claimed, improved productivity means 
less human sweat. Industrial produc- 
tivity is generally increased through in- 
vestment in better, more efficient plants, 
better machinery, methods and proces- 
ses, and better and more effective 
scheduling. 

Mr. Yohe told the joint assemblage 
that they, representing the technical 


(150°C) 


ing temperature from 302°F. 
to 307°F. (152.8°C.). A task group was 
authorized to consider these proposals. 


Technical Committee on Automative 
Rubber (W. J. Simpson, Chrysler Corp., 
Chairman): The proposed replacement 
of D-736 by the D-746 Cold Brittle- 
ness Test has not met with the approval 
of SAE and has been returned to Sub- 
section 4L. The Automotive Hose 
Group is continuing its work on the 
Automotive Air Conditioning Hose 
Specification, while the Air Condition- 
ing Hose Method of Test is up for con- 
sideration by ASTM. Work on Coolant 
Hose is being considered. The new 
Section X on Gaskets has considerable 
activity on specifications and new ma- 
terials, while ASTM is still considering 
the recommendations of the Study 
Group. Section XI-A with a new chair- 
man, H. G. Gillette (Precision Rub- 


and development phase of the rubber 
industry, hold in their hands the answer 
to his question “Is productivity a solu- 
tion to our problem?” He pointed out 
that increased productivity is a prob- 
lem. Temporarily, it may increase un- 
employment and incite union leaders 
to ask for cost increases that tend to 
nullify the cost benefits that increased 
productivity brings. To the extent that 
these demands are greater than produc- 
tivity improvements, they are inflation- 
ary and even if they were not, they 
would tend to keep industry from be- 
ing competitive with lower cost pro- 
ducers. This is true, he said, since 
increased productivity leads to lower 
costs and better products, thus increas- 
ing sales and employment. 

Actually, stated Mr. Ycohe, increased 
productivity should not only give bene- 
fits to workers through increased pay 
but should also give benefits to con- 
sumers through lower prices and im- 
proved quality, and benefits to indus- 
try through improved returns. Mr. 
Yohe told the group members that they 
should use or make available every 
known material, method, or piece of 
equipment that can be found to get 
industry off the treadmill of just keep- 
ing up and onto solid ground where a 
step forward can be measured in prog- 
ress against total costs. 

On June 12, the Ontario Rubber 
Group held a Ladies’ Night Ball at 
Leisure Lodge in Preston, Ontario. The 
ball was attended by 81 couples and 
was the first such event attempted by 
the group. Each lady attending was 
presented with a pair of earrings and 
dancing was enjoyed under the stars 
to the music of Johnny Costigian. The 
evening was topped off by a smorgas- 
bord buffet. 


ber Products) is quite active in O- 
rings and rectangular seals. 

Section IV-D has added Task 
Groups on Neoprene under B. A. An- 
derson, Acrylonitrile Polymers under 
N. Duke, and R-Tables under M. Low- 
man. Other Section IV activities in- 
clude, evaluation of gear lubricants 
and transmission fluids in Section IV-H; 
urethane foam tables and nomenclature 
in IV-N; review of silicone compounds 
in IV 0-1; good progress on a natural 
latex product specification and a start 
on neoprene latex products; continued 
progress on adhesion to metal; and in- 
vestigation of stress relaxation. Tech A 
and Section IV approved and reaffirmed 
that D-746 be used in place of D-736 
in D-735 and override the negative 
votes. Tech A and Section IV also 
approved using the key pages in D-735 
as a place for information on new 
materials properties. 





Recipients of the first doctorate degrees to be awarded by the University of Akron 
(Left to Right): Marvin A. Deisz, Edgar E. Bostick, William E. Gibbs and Masao Ohta. 
Ralph Milkovich, who received his degree in absentia, is not shown. 


University of Akron Awards First Ph.D. Degrees; 
Bostick Named Winner of Annual RUBBER AGE Award 


® Five rubber chemists received the 
first Doctor of Philosophy degrees to 
be granted by the University of Akron 
at the University’s 87th Annual Com- 
mencement on June 8. The chemists 
were Edgar E. Bostick, Marvin A. 
Deisz, William E. Gibbs, Ralph Milko- 
vich and Masao Ohta. Dr. Bostick 
received his B.S. in chemical engineer- 
ing from Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1950. In 1958, he received the 
Thomas T. Orr award from the ASPE 
for meritorious work in plastics tech- 
nology. His Ph.D. thesis topic was 
“Anionic Polymerization of Cyclic 
Siloxanes.” Dr. Bostick has joined the 
staff of the Institute of Rubber Re- 
search at the University. 

Concurrently, it was announced that 
Dr. Bostick had been named winner of 
the annual RUBBER AGE Award in the 
amount of $100 for the preparation 
of the outstanding doctoral thesis in 
rubber chemistry. He has had four 
years of experience as a chemical engi- 
neer in the Product Development Divi- 
sion of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Currently, he is doing post doctoral 
research at the University. 

Dr. Deisz, who received both his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Akron, was the 1952 Thomas 
T. Orr award winner. His thesis was 
entitled “Kinetics of Formation in Ure- 


Offers Booklet on Pennox 


& Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Penna., has issued a new booklet 
describing its Pennox antioxidants. The 
booklet gives complete information on 
the new series including properties; 
compounding; physical tests; staining 
and discoloration; use in styrene rub- 
ber manufacture; and toxicity and han- 
dling. Also available from the firm is 
Bulletin S-152, which deals with “Pen- 
nox Antioxidants for Latex.” 
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thane Polymers.” Dr. Deisz has been 
appointed to the staff of the Shell 
Chemical Co., Emeryville, Calif. Dr. 
Gibbs, who also received his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from the University of 
Akron, now serves with the U. S. gov- 
ernment at the Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base. His thesis topic was “The 
Emulsion Polymerization of 2,3-Di- 
methyl butadiene-1,3.” 

Dr. Ohta was born in Kobe, Japan, 
received his B.S. degree from the Kyoto 
Imperial University in 1942 and _ his 
M.S. degree from the University of Cal- 
ifornia in 1956. From 1943 to 1953, 
he was employed by the Mitsui Chem- 
ical Co. in Tokyo as a research chemist. 
Dr. Ohta has joined the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. in Dayton, Ohio. His 
thesis was entitled “Degradation of 
Polycondensates.” Dr. Milkovich, who 
received his doctorate in absentia, was 
awarded his B.S. from Duquesne Uni- 
versity in 1951 and his M.S. by the State 
University of New York College of 
Forestry in 1957. From June 1951 to 
1955, he was an assistant chemist for 
Koppers Co., Inc. Dr. Milkovich, who 
also received the Thomas T. Orr award 
from the ASPE in 1959, submitted a 
thesis entitled “Monodisperse Difunc- 
tional Polymers.” Dr. Milkovich is 
now associated with the Shell Chemical 
Co. in Torrance, Calif. 


Eastman Machine Moves Office 


® Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., has announced that its New York 
City branch office has been moved from 
315 W. 35th St., to 534 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. The company re- 
ports that the new offices occupy the 
entire second floor of the building and 
was planned and equipped to facilitate 
the handling of machines and the dis- 
pensing of parts and supplies. Sol Red- 
lich is the manager of the branch office. 


Southern Ohio Group Outing 


> The Southern Rubber Group held its 
eleventh annual summer outing which 
consisted of a golf tournament on June 
5 at the Madden Park Golf Club in 
Dayton, Ohio, and an outing on June 
6 at the Recreation Center of the In- 
land Manufacturing Division, GMC, in 
Dayton. Jack Feldman (Inland Mfg. 
Div.) was the general chairman of the 
two-day affair. At the golf tournament, 
the blind bogey winners were Lou 
Keyes (Dayton Rubber); Dale Creech 
(Inland Mfg. Div.); Bill Herberg (Dow 
Chemical); John Barry (Witco Chem- 
ical); and Lynn Blocher (Inland Mfg. 
Div.). 

Over 140 members attended the June 
6 outing at which a full schedule of 
games was held. Highlight of the day 
was the annual baseball game between 
the “Users,” managed by Bob Puckett 
(Inland Mfg. Div.) and the “Purvey- 
ors,” managed by Roy Marston 
(Columbian Carbon). The “Users” 
won the game by a score of 7 to 2. 

Game winners were: Shuffleboard, 
Joe Holmes (Schenectady Varnish) 
and Jim Saettel (Inland Mfg. Div.); 
Kick Golf, Skip Morris (Copolymer 
Rubber & Chemical) and Al Ipiotis (In- 
land Mfg. Div.); Golf Chip, Jerry Fur- 
rey (Inland Mfg. Div.) and Bob Radow 
(Dayton Rubber); and Horseshoes, 
Pick McBride (Dayton Rubber). 


Gehrig Plans New Tire Plant 


& Gehrig Rubber Manufacturing Corp., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., plans to locate 
a new plant in Portland, Ind., for the 
manufacture of antique and colored 
tires. The firm, which has been en- 
gaged in the reproduction of antique 
tires for some time, can reproduce an 
exact duplicate of any tire for any 
antique automobile. The manufacture 
of colored automobile tires is a new 
operation. Through a process backed 
by the Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Co., the firm will manufacture all-white 
tires, white sidewall tires with various 
colored treads and all-white or colored 
airplane and motorcycle tires. Robert 
Gehrig will serve as president and 
chairman of the board; Arthur W. 
Powell as vice-president and director; 
Oakley G. Baugher as secretary-treas- 
urer and director; and Wilbur K. Sheets 
will be in charge of production. 


Phillips Petroleum Expands 


> Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., plans to expand ethylene pro- 
duction capacity at its Sweeny, Texas, 
plant from the present 180 million 
pounds to 255 million pounds annually 
in order to meet increasing demand 


for ethylene. The Sweeny facility, 
located about 50 miles south of Hous- 
ton, delivers ethylene by pipe-line to 
Houston area polyethylene plastic man- 
ufacturers. Completion is expected by 
year’s end. 
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Sir Geoffrey Clay, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., 
M.C., has announced expanded re- 
search and development for Malaya’s 
natural rubber industry, whose re- 
search he now heads. Sir Geoffrey, 
who assumed his post of Controller of 
Rubber Research in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya, on April 1, said that the Ma- 
layan rubber growers had increased 
by 50 per cent the funds assessed for 
research, currently making available 
$3,500,000 for this purpose. 

This sum is derived from an assess- 
ment of 4 cent (U.S.) on each pound 
of rubber Malaya exports. It was point- 
ed out that the amount is not static. 
As the result of replanting with high 
yielding rubber, Malayan production is 
growing each year with the fund grow- 
ing correspondingly. 

“Similarly,” Sir Geoffrey said, “re- 
search can never remain static. What 
is wanted is research balanced between 
the production and consumption fields, 
linked with essential development work. 
Our main aim therefore is coordination 
and expansion of these three areas 
wherever necessary.” 


Technical Service Group 


Sir Geoffrey noted that establishment 
of a Technical Service Group in the 
U. S. was among the expansions con- 
templated by his industry. “One of our 
lacks in dealing with rubber manu- 
facturers here,” he said, “has been quali- 
fied technical personnel who could help 
with problems having to do with com- 
pounding and other production con- 
cerns. We have already introduced 
Technical Service in England and have 
found it most effective. We hope that 
similar service in America will prove 
equally useful.” 

Sir Geoffrey mentioned that his trip 
to this country was part of a two- 
month on-the-scene study of natural 
rubber in markets about the world. 
Out of the findings of his journey, he 
expected to develop a plan which he 
would submit to the executive 10-man 
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Sir Geoffrey Clay Announces 


$3.5 Million Natural Rubber 


Research-Development Program 


Malayan Rubber Fund Board, of which 
he is chairman. Ratification would put 
into effect Technical Service and other 
recommendations designed to stream- 
line and make more effective the in- 
dustry’s efforts on behalf of its product. 
Sir Geoffrey said that “in 1958, the 
natural rubber industry sold some 
1,985,000 tons, 30,000 tons more than 
the 1,955,000 tons it produced.” For 
1959, it is forecast that the industry 
will repeat, selling some 1,990,000 tons 
against production of 1,960,000 tons. 

“According to economists with rub- 
ber manufacturers and others who deal 
with rubber, we shall be selling all we 
can produce, and then some, for sev- 
eral years to come,” Sir Geoffrey 
stated. “This means that for the im- 
mediate future, natural will be in a 
seller’s market. Our job is to use this 
cushion to prepare for the time when 
the market may shift.” 


Replanting Program 


Thanks to research carried on at the 
Kuala Lumpur facilities, Malayan rub- 
ber growers are now replanting with 
material that will produce some 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds per acre per year in- 
stead of the 490 pounds that is average 
today. 

“Tying this to specifics,” Sir Geof- 
frey said, “Malaya last year produced 
some 660,000 tons of rubber. Just on 
the basis of high-yielding replanting 
carried on through 1958, by 1965 
Malaya will be producing some 850,000 
to 900,000 tons annually; an increase 
of approximately 30 per cent in rubber 
production that will be costing less per 
pound to take out. 

“Our long range problem,” Sir Geof- 
frey noted, “may well be price. Today 
natural is selling at 35 cents per pound, 
a premium of some 12 cents over the 
cost of GR-S’ 23 cents. This price is, 
of course, established in a free market. 
As long as the market will pay a pre- 
mium for our product and still buy 
all we produce, well and good. 

“Our job though is to prepare for 
the worst. Should the day come when 
competition or other economic forces 
bring the price of natural down, we 
must be in the position to sell profit- 


ably at prices competitive with those 
for synthetic. We can do this today. 
With our replanting of high produc- 
tion rubber, we shall be in even better 
position to do it several years hence. 

“As pointed out previously, one of 
the things we shall recommend will be 
more coordination of effort, both with- 
in our own laboratories and with other 
groups also working towards making 
natural a more broadly useful com- 
modity. Among the steps we have in 
mind for our own people are visiting 
committees, each comprising 3 or 4 
scientists outstanding in specific areas. 
These will meet with our laboratory 
personnel perhaps two or three times 
a year for evaluation sessions. Such 
meetings will be directed at determining 
the progress of projects already in 
work, and setting up others to keep 
natural always competitive. 

“The development of high yielding 
trees, new methods of tapping, hormone 
tree stimulation, improved fertilization 
practices and other projects now in 
progress at our agricultural laboratory 
is putting natural in an increasingly 
excellent price position. At our Lon- 
don laboratories the development of 
advances already in being and others 
which today are still in the test tube, 
are keeping for natural the quality ad- 
vantage it now has, and abetting that 
advantage to make natural even more 
useful. 


Two Commodity Market 


“These are the efforts that are the 
cornerstone of natural’s confidence in 
the future. As we see it, that future is 
built about a two-commodity rubber 
market—natural and synthetic. In an 
expanding world economy, with the 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 ton annual con- 
sumption forecast within the next 
decade, there is room for both natural 
and synthetic rubber to sell profitably 
side by side. The coordination and ex- 
pansion now being planned for our 
research and development program 1s 
directed at assuring for natural that its 
side will be a full one.” 

For an exclusive RUBBER AGE inter- 
view with Sir Geoffrey please turn the 


page. 





Speaks With Sir Geoffrey Clay 


At a special conference held at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York City, Sir Geoffrey outlined for the editors of RUB- 
BER AGE his views on natural rubber; his new position, 
and the situation in which natural rubber finds itself to- 
day. The questions asked of Sir Geoffrey and his direct 
responses, follow: 


Question: What are the primary 
functions involved in your new capac- 
ity? 

Answer: Well, my title is that of Con- 
troller of Rubber Research and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Malayan Rub- 
ber Fund Board. 


Question: Where will you maintain 
headquarters? 

Answer: My headquarters are in 
Kuala Lumpur which is headquarters 
of the Board. 


Question: Do you envision the cre- 
ation of a staff of assistants? 

Answer: The Malayan Rubber Fund 
Board consists of ten members includ- 
ing me, five of whom are nominated by 
the Rubber Producers Council of Malaya. 
Two others are nominated by the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry on the 
advice of the Rubber Producers Council 
and two are nominated by the Minister 
without reference to anybody at all. At 
present we are starting on a small scale. 
In addition to myself there is an ad- 
ministrative assistant who was formerly 
“The Chief Minister” of one of the 
native states. He is retired from the 
Malayan Civil Service and will serve as 
administrative assistant on non-techno- 
logical aspects. There is the possibility 
that a deputy controller of rubber re- 
search may be appointed but that has 
not yet been decided. 


Question: What special activities, if 
any, will be taken to promote the in- 
creased use of natural rubber? 

Answer: What I think we are visual- 
izing is the possible development of a 
technical advisory service to the manu- 
facturers who use natural rubber. It 
is a two-way objective, one is to assist 
them in getting knowledge of possible 
new modified natural rubbers such as 
superior processing rubber, and, sec- 
ondly, to assist them in any difficulties 
they meet in the compounding or mix- 
ing or mastication of natural rubber or 
blending with synthetic rubber. Those 
are two functions which are of positive 
assistance to manufacturers. 

Another alternative and secondary 
value which may come is the reverse 
traffic from the factory floor to our 
research people—that is the problems 
which are met with on the factory 
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floor in the use of natural rubber as 
against synthetic or blended with syn- 
thetic—problems which merit research 
or technological investigation. We 
should welcome that as another result 
from the technical advisory services. 
We do not anticipate any large publicity 
campaigns. We regard the Natural 
Rubber Bureau as the organization 
which can call attention to the value 
of natural rubber, but we ourselves 
plan no publicity campaign as such. 
Question: Can natural rubber main- 
tain its present position in relation to 
synthetic as a long run proposition? 
Answer: I think that is largely a 
question of price. I have not the 
slightest doubt in my own mind that 
the well run estates in Malaya can pro- 
duce natural rubber at a price at which 
it can compete with synthetic. There 
are inefficient estates and there are 
smallholder problems. We are tackling 
those by trying to induce through ad- 
visory services a higher standard of 
cultivation and the better use of mate- 
rials and fertilizers and all the modern 
techniques which go to more efficient 
production. Productivity is one of the 
problems of the Malayan rubber in- 
dustry just as in many other industries. 


Question: Is there some merit to the 
suggestion that the future of natural 
rubber lies in the field of specialty rub- 
bers—over the long run will it continue 
to be important as a general purpose 
polymer? 

Answer: Well, so far I think natural 
rubber has characteristics that for cer- 
tain uses has achieved it a supreme 
position. That of course may be 
altered by the development of some of 
these newer synthetics like polyiso- 
prene. But I would say that so far as 
conventional uses of natural rubber are 
concerned, natural rubber will hold 
its own. As far as price factors are 
concerned, natural rubber has little to 
fear from synthetics in its established 
conventional fields where its presence 
is supreme because of its characteristics. 


Question: What type of future is 
foreseen for SP rubbers? 

Answer: That is a technical question 
which I am not really competent to 
deal with. Superior processing rubbers 
have been expanding their use particu- 


larly in the United Kingdom. Now 
the same thing might reasonably hap- 
pen in the United States with the help 
of technical advisory services. I do 
think there is a limited use for that 
sort of special rubber but every little 
helps and here is a case for developing 
the use of natural on its special qualities 
and special values. 


Question: Are rubber plantations to- 
day managing to attract the personnel 
and capital needed for successful oper- 
ation? 

Answer: I can only speak now from 
a limited experience in Malaya. Since 
I took over my appointment I have 
traveled and seen the estates. I have 
seen efficient estates and I would say 
that the quality of management is as 
good as ever it was. There will nat- 
urally be a tendency toward Malayan- 
ization of management on the estates 
and I think we should consider the 
possibility of special training courses 
for estates managers with that object 
in view. There is a developing, more- 
over, a sort of diversification which is 
a desirable and a laudable development. 
One group of rubber estates for in- 
stance are developing high level tea 
production. This is a good thing be- 
cause there are three or four major 
plantation crops which Malaya could 
produce in addition to rubber. 


Question: Are any changes foreseen 
in marketing procedures for natural 
rubber? 

Answer: Well, marketing does not 
really come within my portfolio except 
indirectly insofar as it may affect small- 
holder production. Smallholder pro- 
duction is assisted by advisory services 
based on the Rubber Research Institute 
of Malaya and therefore financed from 
the Malayan Rubber Fund. So far 
as I know, there is no conception of any 
drastic amendment or alteration in the 
marketing arrangements at present. 


Question: What progress is being 
made in transplanting to high-yield 
acreage and new production methods? 

Answer: As I remember, I think the 
figure I saw in regard to 1958 was 
somewhere about 71,000 acres of small- 
holder rubber replanted last year. This 
is quite appreciable in terms of acreage 
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and in terms of potential production. 
The existence of high prices is obvi- 
ously a deterent towards replanting. 
The smallholder hates to see his trees 
destroyed no matter how low their 
yieldings provided the prices are a 
dollar a pound (Malayan) or there- 
abouts. The replanting grant of the 
equivalent of two hundred American 
dollars an acre is attractive and is wel- 
comed by the smallholder. 


Question: To what degree does rising 
nationalism in the rubber growing 
areas influence rubber production? 

Answer: The present Malayan. gov- 
ernment is an example of the develop- 
ment of a multi-racial government and 
one which I have admired tremendously 
since my arrival in Malaya. It is a 
government which stressed its welcome 
to private enterprise and private invest- 
ment and as far as I know nationalism 
has had no effect so far on the invest- 
ment of capital or the management of 
Malayan enterprises in Malaya. In 
fact, the government has repeatedly 
stated they welcome overseas capital 
and investment both in the plantation 
field and other fields in Malaya. 


Question: Are labor problems becom- 
ing more acute? 

Answer: The labor position as far as 
I can see is one of happy cooperation 
between the unions and the employers. 
Recently an agreement was concluded 
which was the result of careful study 
by both sides and which has been ac- 
cepted extremely well by both labor and 
management. 


Question: Quality controls are always 
a factor. Are producers and consum- 
ers being brought closer together on 
this point? 

Answer: I was very happy to hear 
from the chairman of the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York that the num- 
ber of claims coming from Malayan 
rubber is very small indeed. This in- 
dicates a happy position between the 
producer and the consumer. I was 
equally interested to find that what 
the rubber manufacturer wants more 
than anything is regularity in quality 
rather than higher quality. Those are 
two important points in my mind which 
I shall take back and note for my re- 
port when I get back to Malaya. So 
far as the Malayan industry is con- 
cerned, it is comforting to note that 
quality claims are very few and far 
between in the case of New York or 
American buyers of Malayan rubber. 


Question: How will United States 
consumers benefit? 

Answer: The principal effect as far 
as I can see will be from the appli- 
cation of research. Research will serve 
to increase production and U. S. and 
world requirements will be met more 
easily. Quality we have touched on 
already. There may also be some re- 
search aimed at providing modified 
forms of natural rubber to meet com- 
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Seen (left to right) are 
H. C. Bugbee, president 
of the Natural Rubber 
Bureau, Sir Geoffrey, 
and M. E. Lerner, edi- 
tor of RUBBER AGE. 


Managing Editor B. J. 
Kotsher (left) interviews 
Sir Geoffrey. 


Sir Geoffrey discusses 
his new position with 
Mr. Lerner. 


petition from synthetic. Our efforts 
will be to produce natural rubber in 
greater supply at lower cost. Price is 
a function of the market and not a 
function of the producer. 


Question: Would you care to offer 
any concluding remarks? 

Answer: As I said earlier, my main 
objective is to make the acquaintance 
of people concerned with the use of 
Malayan rubber. I am impressed par- 
ticularly with the fact that there are 
large consumers of natural rubber who 
are also consumers of synthetic. The 
two are complementary. I would stress 
that I would like to see cooperative 
research, complementary research, and 
each type of rubber used to its best 
advantage. This may include blending. 

Now if it were possible for natural 
rubber research to be combined with 
synthetic rubber research either in some 








independent institution such as a uni- 
versity or even in fact by some of the 
big rubber users themselves, we should 
be interested in that and possibly offer 
our cooperation if it were possible. I 
do realize, however, the difficulties in 
getting that sort of cooperative research 
program established when private in- 
terests are so firmly entrenched in 
competitive efforts in the synthetic field. 

Beyond this, I should simply like to 
say that we in the Malayan natural 
rubber industry are convinced that the 
future holds a profitable market place 
for both natural and synthetic. Within 
this framework, we see our job as trying 
to produce sufficient natural so that 
there is always a good supply at a com- 
petitive price, and to make natural as 
useful as possible to our customers. 
That’s the goal at which our expanded 
research and development efforts are 
being directed. 
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Names in the News 


Wilfred P. Fletcher of the Institute of 
the Rubber Industry (London), has 
been named manager of the New Elas- 
tomers Research Laboratory recently 
completed by DuPont Co. (U. K., Ltd.) 
at Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire. 


C. Richard Herman, formerly with 
Polymer Industries, Inc., has been 
named vice-president and director of 
research and development at Rubber 
Latex Co. of America. 


C. O. MecNeer, general sales manager 
of the Chemical Division at the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
honored on completion of 25 years of 
service with the company. 


Theodore D. Trowbridge has joined 
the Applied Research Section of the 
New Products Department at Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc. 


Floyd F. Miller, who was formerly 
associated with the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. Chemical Center, has 
joined Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
as a senior engineer. 


John V. Drum, previously vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the Detroit 
Brass and Malleable Co., has been ap- 
pointed marketing manager of the Me- 
chanical Goods Division for the U. S. 
Rubber Co. 


August Bach, 86 year old retiree of 
the Pantasote Co., has been honored 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States as the sole survivor 
among those covered by the world’s 
first group insurance policy. 


Robert L. Fisher has been appointed 
general sales manager for the Mastic 
Tile Corp., while Norman Martin has 
been named Western sales manager 
with Lawrence Horan as his assistant, 
and Joseph Morris has been named 
Eastern assistant sales manager. 


Hans Stauffer, president and director 
of the Stauffer Chemical Co., has been 
appointed to the board of directors of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Co. 


Gaylord Kanavel, senior chemist for 
the Thiokol Chemical Corp., has trans- 
ferred from the Butyl Group at Trenton 
to the Urethane Section, which is now 
located at Bristol. 


William H. Onderdonk, associated with 
the company since 1941, has been 
named factory manager of the Gilmer 
plant for the U. S. Rubber Co., suc- 
ceeding Howard K. Norris, who has 
been named production manager for 
the company’s Mechanical Goods 
Division. 
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Ben P. Fortin, a representative i 

field service organization of Oakite 
Products, Inc., has been transferred 
from the Tyler, Texas, to the Los 
Angeles area. He will be succeeded in 
Tyler by Henry L. Jones. J. G. Hickey, 
serving in the same capacity, has been 
transferred from San Francisco to 
Sacramento, while Wayland E. White 
has been appointed to cover the Corpus 
Christie territory. 


John Logan has been named a vice- 
president of the Simplex Wire and 
Cable Co. 


Howard W. Smith, president of the 
Pawling Rubber Corp., has been elected 
president of the Mid-Hudson Industrial 
Association, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


David H. Pyle, previously senior serv- 
ice engineer in the Philadelphia district 
for Hall Laboratories Division of 
Hagen Chemicals & Controls, Inc., has 
joined the U. S. Stoneware Co. as sales 
representative in the Philadelphia 
territory. 


Albert E. Hosier, technical director of 
the Faultless Rubber Co., received an 
honorary Doctor of Science degree at 
the June graduation ceremonies of Ash- 
land College. 


David X. Klein, formerly manager of 
research at the Garfield, N. J., labora- 
tories of the Heyden Chemical Division 
of Heyden Newport Chemical Corp., 
has been promoted to technical director 
of the division. 


Dr. Bogislavy von Schmeling, a research 
plant pathologist, has joined the agri- 
cultural chemical research and develop- 
ment staff of the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the U. S. Rubber Co. 


Robert E. Jeffery, a veteran of 28 
years with the Garlock Packing Co., has 
been named controller of the company. 


Ralph B. Warner, previously chief 
chemist at Worthington Ball, has been 
promoted to the newly created position 
of technical superintendent. 


William H. Thorbecke, manager of the 
International Division of the Conti- 
nental Carbon Co., an affiliate of the 
Witco Chemical Co., has also been 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
International Division of Witco Chem- 
ical. 


John Andrews, who previously served 
as president and managing director of 
Cabot France, S. A., has been named 
assistant director of foreign operations 
for Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


John C, Lukman, formerly development 
manager at the Leominster, Mass., 
operations of the Borden Chemical Co., 
has been promoted to works manager 
of the company’s polyvinyl alcohol 
operations in Leominster. 


Donald W. Gates, manager of auto- 
motive chain store sales for the Asso- 
ciated Tires and Accessories Division 
of the B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., was 
honored at a banquet on the occasion 
of his twentieth anniversary with the 
Goodrich organization. 


W. W. Thies has been appointed to 
assist F. L. Hopper, director of the 
Planning & Distribution Division for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., while 
G. R. Herbig has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Thies as manager of the 
Production Planning Department. 


Frederick R. Matthews has been named 
manager of the Silicone Specialties 
Division of the Dow Corning Corp. and 
will continue his duties as manager of 
the Greensboro, N. C., plant in addition 
to assuming his new responsibilities. 


Clifford S. Farmer, assistant controller 
for the B. F. Goodrich Co., has been 
elected to membership in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 


David S. Clark, formerly general sales 
manager of R. L. Kuss and Co., has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Surety Rubber Co. 


Robert K. Dix has been elected a vice- 
president and will head the Products 
Management Department for the Enjay 
Co., succeeding H. J. Rose, who recent- 
ly resigned to become a vice-president 
of Esso Export Corp. 


Daniel H. Handy, retiring treasurer of 
the Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., was 
honored recently at a_ testimonial 
dinner attended by more than 200 
friends, relatives, executives and em- 
ployees. 


Harry C. Holmes has been named sales 
representative for the Simonds Worden 
White Co., where he will be responsible 
for the sales of grinding wheels and 
abrasive products in western Illinois and 
eastern Iowa. 


Thomas M. Ware, president of the 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., has been named chief executive 
officer of the company succeeding his 
father, Louis Ware, who continues as 
chairman. 


Henry B. Puff has been promoted to 
assistant production manager of resins 
for the Durez Plastics Division of the 
Hooker Chemical Corp. 


J. C. Blue has retired as general man- 


ager of the Des Moines, Iowa, tire plant 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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U.S. Rubber, Firestone Charged 
With Price-Fixing of Mattresses 


> U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
and the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, have been indicted on 
charges of illegally fixing the prices of 
synthetic foam rubber mattresses. The 
indictments, which were returned by 
two separate Federal grand juries, stem 
from a major investigation of the rub- 
ber industry, now pending before a 
grand jury in Chicago, Ill. Justice De- 
partment officials have not disclosed 
details of the broader inquiry other 
than to say the mattress indictments 
resulted from information developed by 
the Chicago investigation. 

U. S. Rubber was named on a single- 
count indictment handed up by a Den- 
ver grand jury. The Firestone indict- 
ment, also a single count, came from 
a Memphis grand jury. Officials said 
the grand jury sites were chosen be- 
cause the activities under question oc- 
curred in those areas. Both companies 
were charged with violating the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act by conspiring with 
distributors, retailers and others to fix 
minimum retail prices of foam mat- 
tresses for which they manufacture 
filler material made of synthetic foam 
rubber. Each charge carries a maxi- 
mum fine of $50,000. 

The U. S. Rubber indictment charges 
the company with conspiring with dis- 
tributors, assemblers, suppliers and re- 
tail stores to fix the prices of Koylon 
mattresses and all other mattresses 
identified by a company trademark or 
trade name. The indictment also ac- 
cuses U. S. Rubber and its co-con- 
spirators of refusing to sell to busi- 
nesses that sell the mattresses below 
the agreed-upon prices. Firestone was 
charged with a similar offense, although 
the company’s operations are somewhat 
different than those of U. S. Rubber. 
One difference, the government said, is 
that Firestone does not manufacture a 
completed foam mattress under its own 
brand name. 

The government said that U. S. Rub- 
ber and Firestone are among the seven 
major producers of foam mattress fill- 
ers. U.S. Rubber also markets a mat- 
tress under the brand name of Koylon. 
During 1953 to 1957, the government 
said, U. S. Rubber sold mattresses, 
fillers and accessories having a retail 
value of more than $55 million. Fire- 
stone’s sales of foam items totaled more 
than $140 million in retail value during 
1951 to 1957, the government added. 
Neither firm has commented on the 
suits. 


Ware Chemical Appoints Agents 


® Ware Chemical Corp., Westport, 
Conn., has announced that R. M. Fer- 
guson & Co. has been appointed its 
agent in Canada for its line of Pre- 
spersions and R. E. Carrol, Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J., will represent the firm in 
the middle Atlantic states. 
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Robert H. Kellar 


Wins RUBBER AGE Award 


® The second annus! RUBBER 
AGE award for the best work 
during the year in rubber tech- 
nology courses sponsored by the 
TLARGI Rubber’ Technology 
Foundation at the School of 
Engineering, University of South- 
ern California, has been pre- 
sented to Robert H. Kellar of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., for his work during the 
1958-59 academic year. Mr. 
Kellar has won an honorarium in 
the amount of $100. Mr. Kellar 
was born in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and majored in chemical engi- 
neering at the University of 
Minnesota receiving both bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees. Fol- 
lowing graduation, he spent one 
year with the Northwest Research 
Institute at the University of 
Minnesota. He spent the next 
four years in the employ of the 
Columbia - Southern Chemical 
Corp. in Barberton, Ohio. Mr. 
Kellar then joined the b. F. 
Goodrich Co., with which he has 
been associated for the past fif- 
teen years. The award, estab- 
lished by RUBBER AGE at the 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia, is similar to one in effect for 
the past several years at the 
University of Akron. 


Holds Interest in Australian Unit 


& Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Aus- 
tralia) Ltd. has acquired a substantial 
interest in a new synthetic rubber plant 
being built by the Australia Synthetic 
Rubber Co. Ltd. Located at Altona 
near Melbourne, the plant will have an 
annual capacity of 30,000 long tons of 
styrene-butadiene rubber and is sched- 
uled for completion in July, 1961. It 
is expected to cost more than $11 mil- 
lion. This new synthetic plant is part 
of the Australian Commonwealth's $50 
million petrochemical project which is 
being built by Vacuum Oil Col., Pty., 
Ltd. 


Russian Tire Factory to 
Utilize British Equipment 
»> A tire factory is now under con- 
struction at Dniepropetrovsk, Russia, 
which will utilize about £14 million 
worth of equipment to be supplied by 
Rustyfa, a consortium of British firms. 
The facility will consist of a manufac- 
turing unit, an administrative office 
building, service buildings, and a 326,- 
000 square foot building to accommo- 
date stocks of raw materials and fin- 
ished goods. Scheduled to produce 
2,000,000 tires a year, the plant is ex- 
pected to begin production in 1960. 

The 1,170 foot long and 570 foot 
wide factory building will be located 
on a 79 acre site. Highly mechanized, 
it will operate on a continuous’ and 
directional flow basis. Tire test ma- 
chinery will provide for routine and 
development testing and equipment will 
also be installed for various control 
laboratories. A mill room section, oc- 
cupying three floors, will house an 
automatic powder handling system. 
The remainder of the building will vary 
in height in accordance with processes 
conducted in each section. 

Thirteen mixers will be installed, four 
of which will be large mixers driven 
by 1,500 hp synchronous electric mo- 
tors and nine will be driven by 1,000 
hp motors of the same type. An ex- 
tensive overhead conveyor system will 
carry bales of various rubbers from 
the stores building to the mill room. 
Carbon black and other powders, which 
will be stored in the raw materials 
building, will also be automatically 
conveyed to the point of usage. 

Rubber mixtures will be continuously 
processed by a series of strip conveyors 
which will deliver hot, mixed rubber 
from the roller mills for distribution to 
the calender tread or tube extruders. 
Two large fabric dipping, drying and 
tensioning units will be utilized to 
treat fabrics. After completion, un- 
cured tires will be conveyed to the 
inspection point, then painted and 
delivered to vulcanizers. Vulcanization 
will take place in Bag-O-Matic presses. 
Another feature of the Russian plant 
will be a control system which will 
automatically record production of 
various codes of mixing, types of fab- 
rics, and tires and tubes produced. 


Harchem Issues Product Bulletin 


& Harchem Division, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Inc., Belleville, N. J., has issued a 
six page product bulletin on its poly- 
ester type plasticizer, “Harflex 330.” 
According to reports, this plasticizer 
lends permanence to vinyl compounds 
that would also be resistant to migra- 
tion into lacquers, varnishes and poly- 
styrene. Its low volatility and low ex- 
traction properities are excellent and 
its electrical properties are also very 
good, the company states. 
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& Polymer Corp., Ltd.. and Local 16- 
14 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union reached settlement on 
June 23 of a strike at the company’s 
synthetic rubber plant in Sarnia, Ont. 
During the 97 day strike, in which both 
monetary and non-monetary items were 
in dispute, 1850 employees each lost 
an average of $1400 in wages. 

The one year settlement provides an 
across the board increase of 9c per 
hour. The Union had demanded a 10 
per cent increase, or 22.5c an hour. 
Three weeks’ vacation after ten years 
of service will begin in 1960. Shift 
differentials have increased by Ic per 
hour for afternoon shifts and 2c per 
hour for night shifts, to 8c and 16c 
respectively. 

On March 17, the day before the 
walkout, the company had offered 6c 
per hour across the board wage in- 
crease and the vacation and shift dif- 
ferential clauses that were finally ac- 
cepted. Retroactive adjustment was 
calculated on the basis of 6c per hour 
for the period of January 1, 1959, to 
March 18, 1959, with a maximum of 
$28. 

The contract provides the same de- 
gree of union security as existed in 
the expired contract although the 
Union sought a Union Shop. A pro- 
vision for deduction of union assess- 
ments was dropped from the contract. 
There was no change in the no strike- 
no lockout clause. Two major issues 
of contention were contracting out of 
work and trades recognition. The com- 
panv sought modifications to improve 
flexibility and efficiency in the use of 
manpower. 

Modifications incorporated in the 
contract accomplished these objectives, 
providing assurances to the employees 
that the flexibility would not be used 
to lay off employees or to destroy the 
distinguishing features of trades. A 
detailed job progression schedule was 
also worked out on the principles of 
ability and seniority which had been 
established in earlier contracts. About 
twenty other monetary demands were 
dropped by the Union during the later 
stages of negotiation. 

Th? strike was the first in the 17 
year history of the Crown-owned Poly- 
mer Corp. It was not believed at first 
that it would actually take place and 
even after shutdown operations began, 
there was wide-spread belief that the 
Federal government would intervene 
Dr. E. R. Rowzee, president of Poly- 
mer, outlined the company’s stand in 
an open letter to the people of Sarnia 
three weeks after the strike began. He 
said the company was prepared to re- 
sume negotiations, but its offer of a 
package settlement on March 17 was 
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final. This offer had been flatly re- 
jected by the Union. 

Union members set up a two-boat 
daytime patrol to prevent river sup- 
plies from reaching the company and 
were expected to extend this picket to a 
round-the-clock basis. Pickets were 
also maintained outside the company’s 
main gates. The strike seriously im- 
periled Sarnia’s economy and a group 
of strikers’ wives was organized in 
opposition to the Women’s Auxiliary to 
Local 16-14. Called the Freedom 
Club, this group criticized union action 
and described union bargaining com- 
mittee officials as “punch drunk with 
power.” Another blow was a warning 
to watch for an increase in price on 
almost everything made from rubber, 
natural or synthetic. The price rise 
was expected to come as a direct result 
of a 23 per cent increase in natural 
rubber prices. 

According to current reports, the 
strike resulted in heavy losses for Poly- 
mer. The company was said to have 
lost out on current markets and would 
also have to face a tough fight to regain 
all its export markets. Long estab- 
lished overseas customers, which rep- 
resented some %8 of Polymer’s busi- 
ness, were swinging their orders to 
other foreign suppliers. In Canada, the 
big tire-makers and other rubber pur- 
chasers filled their demands from 
United States plants. 

After two months, there was still no 
break in sight on the Polymer strike 
and the Federal government's mediator 
withdrew from negotiations because of 
the uncompromising attitude of the dis- 
putants. The company and Union 
began to approach settlement in about 
the middle of June, when two major 
issues were settled: the matter of “con- 
tracting out work” by the company and 
that of trades recognition. 


& Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has initiated a new mul- 
timillion dollar expansion program 
which will include construction of a 
new tire manufacturing plant to be 
located in western Canada. The com- 
pany also plans to modernize its pres- 
ent Hamilton, Ont., installation. Fire- 
stone has taken an option on a 50 acre 
site in Calgary, Alberta, and now has 
studies underway to determine if the 
site meets all necessary requirements. 
Company experts are also pursuing 
similar studies in other western prov- 
inces before a final selection is an- 
nounced. Construction of the new 
plant will begin within a short time 
after the selection is final. 

The new facility is scheduled to go 
into production in late 1960. Expected 
to be the most modern and _ best 





L. E. King 


Promoted by Sid Richardson 


®& Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, has promoted L. E. King 
from plant superintendent to manager 
of its plants at Odessa, Texas. Entering 
the carbon black industry in 1925, Mr. 
King has served the company in 
Monroe, La.; Borger, Texas; and 
Odessa, Texas. 


equipped plant in the Canadian rubber 
industry, production plans call for a 
full line of passenger, truck, bus, farm 
and implement tires. Expansion plans 
at the Hamilton plant call for im- 
mediate installation of new tire building 
machinery and curing equipment. Ad- 
ditional warehouse space will also be 
erected this year. 


®& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada Ltd. has announced that sales 
in the first five months of 1959 were 
18 per cent above those of 1958 and 
net income was “substantially higher” 
than that of last year. Net income for 
1959 is expected to be about 20 per 
cent ahead of 1958, which would put 
the 1959 net income at about $4,600,- 
000, or $16.90 per share, after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, compared 
with $3,864,241, or $13.92 per share, 
for the year ended December 31, 1958. 
Although there was an 18 per cent sales 
gain to the end of May, it is doubted 
that sales will hold quite at that level 
for the full year. The company expects 
to end the year with about a 10 per cent 
sales gain over 1958. Sales figures 
have not been released. 

Goodyear has also announced plans 
to build a new plant in western Canada 
which is expected to cost $6 to $7 mil- 
lion. The plant will first produce a 
full line of tires and may later be ex- 
panded to produce conveyor belts, foam 
rubber, hose and other items that it 
now makes in its eastern plants. 
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Fort Wayne Group 
Holds Golf Outing 


» The Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group held its 8th annual summer golf 
outing on June 5, at the Tippecanoe 
Country Club, Leesburgh, Ind., with 
348 members and guests present. A 
smorgasbord dinner of shrimp, ham and 
roast beef was served during the outing. 
Door prizes, donated by 107 contribu- 
tors, were awarded to lucky ticket hold- 
ers. The Outing Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Ed Theall (Dryden 
Rubber), consisted of John Porter (H. 
Muehlstein); John Lawless (DuPont); 
Jack Lippincott (Dryden Rubber); 
Charles Collins (Celotex Corp.); M. J. 
O’Connor (O’Connor & Co.); Jerry 
Zwick (Goodyear Chemical); Al Cobbe 
(Cabot Carbon); Al Robinson (Har- 
wick Standard); B. Hutchinson (Co- 
polymer Rubber & Chemical); and 
Stan Shaw (Witco Chemical). 

Don Zimmerman (U. S. Rubber) was 
the outing’s top golfer with a score of 
74. He also was awarded the Goshen 
Rubber Trophy. Second low gross was 
won by Charlie Skuza (South Haven 
Rubber); third low gross by Milton 
Leonard (Columbian Carbon); and 
fourth low gross by Dan Lamb (Oak- 
ite), ali with a score of 74. Low net 
was won by Joe Hanley (Vail Rubber). 

Other low net prize winners were: 
Craig Hambridge (guest): Bud Free- 
land (guest); Harry Bennett (guest); R. 
Hulk (guest); Lou Ferdinand (R. T. 
Vanderbilt); Chuck Weimer (Phillips 
Chemical); Bill Fleshood (General 
Tire); W. Hammell (guest); Robert 
Simpson (Columbia-Southern); Paul 
Lantz (Syracuse Rubber); Milton 
Leonard (Columbian Carbon): Jerry 
Zwick (Goodyear Chemical); R. Waller 
(guest); Art Fellows (Vail Rubber); 
Don Zimmerman (U. S. Rubber); V. 
Taylor (Eastern States Chemical); J. 
Graff (guest); A. Wiltjer (Union Car- 
bide); Al Larsen (guest); Ralph John- 
son (Mogul Rubber): Dave Williams 
(Asbestos Mfg.); Dick Reiger (Bake- 
lite); Hank Conltner (guest): Bal Con- 
nell (General Tire); Ed Davies (R. T. 
Vanderbilt); Frank Woznak (guest); 
Jim Beaker (guest); Wayne Place (Jas- 
per Rubber); and Bob Dineen (Synco 
Resins). 

Frank Roberts (Bauman-Harnish 
Rubber) won the closest-to-the-pin 
prize, and Bud Fidlin (guest) won sec- 
ond prize. Long drive was won by 
Harvey Cooper (guest), and Bob 
Schultz (guest) came in second. Fewest 
putts was won by Don Wogoman (Mo- 
gul Rubber) with a 26, and second 
prize was taken by Stan Shaw (Witco 
Chemical) with a 27. The Blind Bogey 
was won by Jim Ferker (guest); Glen 
Stover (Central Rubber & Steel); R. 
Bannon (Union Carbide Chemical); J. 
Taylor (Eastern States Chemical); R. 
Ohm (O’Connor & Co.); H. W. Hag- 
meyer (Owens-Corning); Bob Hinderer 
(Anaconda Wire & Cable); and M. 
Neill (guest), all with a 78. 
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eating a lobster dinner "under the big top," at the Andover Country Club, Andover, Mass. 


Boston Group Holds Outing 


& Over 700 persons attended the 23rd 
Annual Summer Outing of the Boston 
Rubber Group which was held on June 
19 at the Andover Country Club, An- 
dover, Mass. Chairman of the Outing 
Committee was John Hussey (Good- 
year). He was assisted by George 
Hunt (Simplex Wire & Cable) and 
Harry Atwater (Malrex Chemical). 
Serving as sports directors were: Soft- 
ball, Ed. Freeman (Stedfast Rubber); 
Darts, Nick Hertel (Hood Rubber); 
Tub and Ball, Henry Anthony (Tyre 
Rubber); Horseshoes, Joe Cullen (Mar- 
bon Chemical); Golf, Lyle Longworth 
(Monsanto Chemical) and Bill Platt 
(Columbia Southern); and Horse Race, 
Carl Myers (Jamestown Finishes). The 
day was climaxed by a dinner of boiled 
Maine lobster which was served “under 
the big top” according to the group’s 
annual custom. This year the circus 
tent was enlarged to 40 by 140 feet. 
Each person attending the outing was 
presented with a door prize. 

J. S. Bealer (guest) was the Soctex 
Trophy winner in the 18 hole golf 
tournament with a low gross of 79. 
Runners-up were A. Nelson (Compo 
Chemical), C. K. Mullin (C. K. Mul- 
lin) and J. Blomstrom (guest). Low 
net first prize went to E. McCool (Vul- 
plex) with second, third and fourth 
prizes awarded to J. F. Stiff (Colum- 
bian Carbon), F. Young (Howe- 
French) and C. S. Ennis (group mem- 
ber). 

Prize winners in the kickers handi- 
cap, in order of finish, were J. A. Lor- 
ing (Roger A. Reed); R. Stimetz 
(United Carbon); C. Parisi (guest); 
E. Parent (Bestread Products); L. 
Longworth (Monsanto Chemical); E. 
Missback (Kolker Chemical); R. Gray 
(guest); W. Sheehan (Witco Chem- 
ical); R. Gimer (guest); H. Glutting 
(Goodrich Chemical); L. Freedman 


(guest); and K. Einkley (guest). S. H. 
Tyng (Naugatuck Chemical) won first 
prize for being nearest the pin at the 
fifth hole, with H. E. Opie (guest) 
taking second prize. 

Most sixes prize went to P. Hastings 
(Kleistone Rubber) and the most sev- 
ens award went to T. Reed (Nauga- 
tuck Chemical). High gross prize win- 
ner was P. DeSantis (guest) and high 
net leader was C. J. Tremblay (Tyre 
Rubber). 

In the nine hole golf tournament, J. 
Christopher (Borden Chemical) won 
low gross first prize with a score of 37. 
Second prize went to D. Larsen 
(Haartz-Mason). Low net winner was 
P. E. Jurley (Naugatuck Chemical) and 
runner-up was J. J. Breen (Barrett and 
Breen). G. Snow (Union Paste) took 
first prize in the kickers handicap, and 
the runners-up were D. E. Welch (Nau- 
gatuck Chemical and C. Kees (Sherwin- 
Williams). High gross winner was H. 
Jamison (group member) and high net 
winner was A. L. Polese (guest). 

Bill McCabe (Avon Sole) won first 
prize in the dart tournament. Runners- 
up, in order of finish, were Jim Lorray 
(Avon Sole); Al Petrone (group mem- 
ber); Bob Killiam (guest); Dom Spi- 
nozzi (DuPont); and R. Gailitiz (Avon 
Sole). 


MacGregor Sport Elects Two 


> A. G. Koegel has been elected chair- 
man and H. P. Cowen, president, of 
MacGregor Sport Products, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Mr. Koegel, who joined 
MacGregor in 1929, was formerly pres- 
ident. His election as chairman fills 
the vacancy created by the recent death 
of Philip H. Goldsmith. Mr. Cowen, 
who joined the company in 1930, has 
been executive vice-president. 











Financial News 





Firestone Tire 


& Six months ended April 30: Net in- 
come of $29,940,606, which is equal to 
$3.47 a share, compared with $21,264,- 
682, or $2.52 a share, in the 1958 fiscal 
half. Sales in the six months to April 
30 totaled $568,158,972 compared with 
$490,854,806 in the same period last 
year. 


Allied Chemical 


& Six months ended June 30: Net in- 
come of $27,939,536, which is equal 
to $2.81 a share, compared with $14,- 
952,926, or $1.51 a share, in the cor- 
responding period of last year. Sales 
and operating revenues totaled $372,- 
463,777 compared with $315,273,987 in 
the first half of 1958. 


Eagle-Picher 
®& Six months ended May 31: Net in- 
come of $2,393,173, which is equal to 
$2.34 per share, compared with $918,- 
684, or 9lc a share, in the same period 
of 1958. Sales in the six months ended 
May 31 totaled $60,575,633, compared 
with $46,651,151 in the first fiscal half 
of 1958. 


Rubbermaid 


& Six months ended March 31: Net 
income of $609,039, which is equivalent 
to 47c a share, compared with $464,- 
104, or 36c a share, in the first half of 
1958. Sales in the six months to March 
31 totaled $11,524,172, compared with 
$10,191,000 in the same period a year 
ago. 


Triangle Conduit 


®& Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come of $601,784, which is equal to 44c 
per share, compared with $569,827, or 
42c a share, in the same period last 
year. Sales in the first quarter of this 
year totaled $14,949,258, compared 
with $12,091,108 in the first three 
months of 1958. 


Cooper Tire 


& Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$219,761, which is equal to 66c per 
share, compared with $79,779, or 24c a 
share in the same period of the preced- 
ing year. Sales in the first three months 
of 1959 totaled $7,358,712 compared 
with $6,132,264 a year ago. 


Garlock Packing 
® Five months to May 31: Net income 
of $685,588, which is equal to $1.39 
per share, compared with $115,171, or 
23c a share, in the same period last 
year. 





® Nine months ended May 31: Net 
income of $5,169,297, which is equal 
to $2.24 per share, compared with 
$3,787,433, or $1.65 a share, in the 
corresponding fiscal period of the pre- 
ceding year. Sales in the nine months 
to May 31 totaled $144,430,496, com- 
pared with $157,655,173 at the same 
time last year. 


Lee Rubber 


> Six months ended April 30: Net in- 
come of $653,067, which is equal to 76c 
per common share, compared with 
$650,483, or 77c a share in the 1958 
fiscal half. Sales in the six months to 
April 30 totaled $24,396,553 compared 
with $20,599,521 in the equivalent 
period last year. 


General Tire 


& Six months to May 31; Net income 
of $13,928,809, or $2.63 per common 
share, compared with $3,110,692, or 
52c a share, in the same period last 
year. Sales in the fiscal half of 1959 
totaled $305,339,274, compared with 
$202,228,500 in the 1958 fiscal half. 


Goodall Rubber 


® Three months ended March 31: Net 
income of $93,343, which is equal to 
19c per share, compared with $63,911, 
or 13c a share, in the first quarter of 
1958. Sales in the 1959 quarter totaled 
$3,032,400 compared with $2,529,410 
in the first quarter last year. 


Kawneer 


& Three months to March 31: Net in- 
come of $233,177, which is equal to 
26c per share, compared with $86,192, 
or 10c a share, in the same period last 
ear. Sales in the 1959 first quarter 
totaled $7,596,818, compared with 
$6,145,197, in the same period last year. 


Mansfield Tire 


® Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come of $389,042, which is equal to 58c 
per common share, compared with 
$265,144, or 42c a share, in the same 
period of the preceding year. Per 
share earnings were computed after 
preferred dividend requirements. 


Seiberling Rubber 


> Quarter to March 31: Net income 
of $214,929, which is equal to 32c per 
share, compared with a loss of $200,- 
644, in the same period last year. Sales 
in the 1959 first quarter were $11,818,- 
603, compared with $9,343,477. 





Witco Chemical 


® Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come of $448,000, which is equal to 
59c per share, compared with $355,900, 
or 58c per share, in the first three 
months of the preceding year. Sales 
in the first quarter of 1959 totaled 
$12,082,400, compared with $9,022,300 
in the same period last year. 


St. Joseph Lead 


Pm Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come of $2,060,972, which is equal to 
76c a share, compared with $2,424,296, 
or 89c a share, in the equivalent period 
of the preceding year. Sales in the first 
quarter of 1959 totaled $19,573,331 
compared with $18,226,561 in the 1958 
first quarter. 


Belden Manufacturing 


m Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come of $429,118, which is equal to 
$1.09 per share, compared with $105,- 
711, or 27c a share, in the same period 
last year. Sales in the 1959 first quar- 
ter totaled $7,148,055 compared with 
$5,229,951 in the first quarter of the 
preceding year. 


New Jersey Zinc 


& Three months ended March 31: Net 
income of $903,088, which is equal to 
46c per share, compared with $49,837, 
or 2%c in the same period of the 
preceding year. Sales in the 1959 first 
quarter totaled $4,834,408 compared 
with $3,349,864 in the 1958 first quar- 
ter. 


DuPont 


m Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come of $101,645,900, which is equal 
to $2.17 a share, compared with a net 
income of $71,232,649, or $1.51, in the 
equivalent period of the preceding year. 
Sales in the 1959 first quarter totaled 
$514,685,724 compared with $421,919,- 
160 last year. 


Archer-Daniels-Midiand 


» Nine months ended March 31: Net 
income of $4,341,823, which is equal 
to $2.70 per share, compared with 
$2,584,843, or $1.63 per share, in the 
equivalent period of the preceding year. 


General Cable 


> Quarter ended March 31: Net in- 
come of $1,753,048, which is equal to 
58c per common share, compared with 
$1,635,762, or 55c a share, in the first 
quarter of 1958. 


Raybestos- Manhattan 


& Three months to March 31: Net in- 
come of $912,708, which is equal to 
$1.45 per share. compared with $279,- 
446, or 44c, in the first three months of 
1958. 
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AU Scholarship Fund increased 


» Gifts and grants from four com- 
panies for the Akron U Associates 
have amounted to $93,116, the total 
pledged to the University of Akron 
for a matching scholarship fund, ac- 
cording to current reports. Akron U 
Associates is comprised of area busi- 
ness and industrial concerns which 
support the university and the $93,116 
is the sum pledged to date toward a 
$120,000 goal. The fund was given a 
$35,000 boost after contributions from 
the Cotter Merchandise & Storage Co., 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 

The National Science Foundation 
has also granted $8,830 to finance a 
30 week in-service institute for area 
secondary mathematics and physics 
teachers, which will be directed by Dr. 
Mabel Riedinger, professor of educa- 
tion. Another grant announced recent- 
ly was from the U. S. Rubber Co., 
which originally made a research grant 
of $5,000 in June 1958. The company 
has now increased the grant by an ad- 
ditional $5,000, extending it to De- 
cember 31, 1959. It is to be used to 
support basic research in anionic poly- 
merization under Dr. Maurice Morton. 


Plans Carbon Black Plants 


> Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.. has announced that negotiations 
are being completed with Pemex (Mexi- 
co) to build a carbon black plant in 
Mexico. According to the company, it 
will invest from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the plant cost while the remainder will 
come from private Mexican capital. 
Pemex will supply the oil used in the 
plant. Phillips also announced plans to 
build a carbon black plant with Indus- 
trial Development Corp. of South 
Africa, Ltd., in South Africa. The two 
companies have formed a jointly owned 
firm, Phillips Carbon Black Co. (Pro- 
prietary) Ltd., to build and operate the 
estimated 22 million pounds per year 
capacity unit. According to reports, the 
plant is scheduled to be on stream 
within two years, and it will use 
Phillips’ basic oil furnace-black process. 


General Cable Plans New Unit 


®& General Cable Corp., New York, 
N. Y., plans to build a wire and cable 
plant at Quincy, Mich. Expected to 
cost $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, construc- 
tion of the plant was to have begun 
in July. The unit will be 60,000 square 
feet with additional office space in a 
one-story building. Completion has 
been scheduled for February 1960. A 
company spokesman said the avail- 
ability of ample skilled manpower, an 
abundant supply of power from Con- 
sumers Power Co., and nearness of 
the new plant to rapidly expanding 
markets of the Great Lakes Midwest 
region, were prime factors in choosing 
the Quincy site. 
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Collier Retires From Johns-Manville 


®& Simon Collier, nationally 
known authority in the field of 
industrial quality control and 
chairman of ASTM Committee 
D-11 on Rubber and Rubberlike 
Materials, has announced his 
retirement from Johns-Manville 
Corp., after 36 years with the 
company. Mr. Collier stated 
that he would continue to serve 
as chairman of Committee D-11 
until February, 1960, and then 
he would continue to serve the 
committee in whatever capacity 
it sees fit to use him. 

Mr. Collier was graduated 
from Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute with a B.S. degree in 
chemistry in 1916. Prior to 
joining Johns-Manville in 1923 
as chief chemist at the company’s 
Waukegan, Iill., plant, he served 
as a rubber chemist at the Boston 
Belting Co., and as _ assistant 
chemist in rubber at the Bureau 
of Standards. In 1936, Mr. Col- 
lier became manager of inspec- 
tion control for Johns-Manville. 
He was appointed director of 
quality control in 1946, and was 
responsible for raw material and 


production standards affecting 
more than 500 different lines of 
products. 


He is a member and former 
director of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and has 
for many years been chairman of 
that organization’s Committee 


Names Pittsburgh Distributor 


> Minerals & Chemicals Corp. of 
America, Menlo Park, N. J., has named 
Van Horn, Metz & Co., Inc., New Ken- 
sington, Penna., as Pittsburgh area 
distributors for its complete line of 
inert minerals. According to the com- 
pany, the new distributor will maintain 
warehouse stocks of its products, which 
include aluminum silicate pigments and 
Attapulgus clays used in the manufac- 
ture of rubber, paints, plastics, inks, 
adhesives, fertilizers and other chem- 
ical materials, to serve customers in 
western Pennsylvania and _ northern 
West Virginia. 


Pawling Rubber Has Anniversary 


& Pawling Rubber Co., Pawling, N. Y., 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary dur- 
ing the week of June 1, by holding an 
open house for employees and residents 
of the Pawling community. Visitors 
were given a conducted tour through 
all the production facilities. The open 
house also featured a display of the 
many products using Pawling Rubber 
materials. 





D-11 and Committee E-11 on 
Quality Control, and secretary of 


Committee C-17 on Asbestos 
Cement Products. Mr. Collier 
is a past-chairman of the New 
York Rubber Group and a for- 
mer member of the board of 
directors of the Rubber Division 
of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety. He is a member of the 
Chemists Club of New York City 
and the American Institute of 
Chemists. Mr. Collier is a 
founding member of the Amer- 
ican Society for Quality Control 
and has served in several capac- 
ities including executive secre- 
tary, 1948-1951; vice-president, 
1951-1952; and president, 1952- : 
1953. a 


ViMMAUAAAALAAA 


DuPont Plans New Unit 


> E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., plans to build 
a plant at Memphis, Tenn., to produce 
acrylonitrile, a key raw material for its 
Orlon acrylic fiber. The multi-million 
dollar project will be located adjacent 
to existing DuPont facilities at Mem- 
phis. This plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion late in 1960 and will produce 
part of the acrylonitrile requirements of 
the company’s Textile Fibres Depart- 
ment. Acrylonitrile will be produced 
by a company-developed process using 
hydrogen cyanide and acetylene. Ex- 
isting facilities for hydrogen cyanide, 
now made at the Memphis plant from 
ammonia and natural gas, will be ex- 
panded. Acetylene requirements will 
be purchased. 


Rubbermaid Appoints Andreas 


Rubbermaid Inc., Wooster, Ohio, has 
named James R. Andreas to the posi- 
tion of marketing and advertising ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Andreas formerly 
was assistant purchasing agent for the 
company. 








®& The Los Angeles Rubber Group 
held its 1959 summer outing at the 
Stardust Coliseum Hotel in Las Vegas, 
Nev., on June 12 to 14. The outing 
included golf tournaments, sports 
events, dinner and a stage show, brunch 
and the award of prizes. The group 
also made special arrangements for a 
Hoover Dam tour. 

Summer outing committeemen_ in- 
cluded: Co-Chairmen, B. R. Snyder 
(Vanderbilt) and C. F. Ashcroft 
(Cabot); Ticket Sales Chairman, T. B. 
Keenan (Plastic and Rubber Products); 
Transportation Chairman, G. R. Stein- 
bach (Merit Western), assisted by M. 
A. MacDonald (Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming); Housing Chairman, A. R. 
Plank (Fargo Rubber), assisted by C. 
S. Hoglund (R. D. Abbott); Sports 
Activities Chairman, C. R. Alexander 
(Industrial Rubber Cement), assisted 
by Roger Murphy (Citizens’ National 
Bank) and W. A. Essex (Atlas Sponge 
Rubber); Hoover Dam Tour, Richard 
Wells (Firestone); Golf Tournament 
Chairman, Leo R. Wood (Tri Angle 
Tool & Machine Works); Prize Com- 
mittee Chairman, C. E. Hart Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming); Reception Com- 
mittee Chairman, W. F. Kearney (Fire- 
stone). 

Men in charge of sports events in- 
cluded Shuffleboard, Claude Morrison; 
Ping Pong, Perry Conkle; Horseshoes, 
James H. Jones; Tennis, Al Federico; 
Beer Drinking Contest, John W. Arens- 
meyer; Casting, W. E. Alexander; 
Baseball Toss, Wes Essex; Darts, James 
Warner; Pitch Golf, Gene Pike; Egg 
Toss, Roger Murphy; and Swimming, 
Fred Owens. 


& Pacific Moulded Products Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has purchased all of 
the outstanding stock of W. B. Elf- 
strom Co., Inc., also of Los Angeles. 
Elfstrom will operate as a subsidiary 
of Pacific Moulded with K. R. Simpson, 
Jr., president of Pacific Moulded, as 
chairman and president; T. L. Tafe, 
vice-president of Pacific Moulded, as 
vice-president and general manager; 
Ray Lavalette as vice-president and 
sales manager; and Homer Shambaugh 
as secretary and treasurer. Directors 
of the firm will be Mr. Simpson, Mr. 
Tafe, W. B. Elfstrom, Mr. Lavalette 
and Mr. Shambaugh. 

Pacific Moulded produces rubber 
component parts for aircraft, electronic 
and appliance manufacturers through- 
out the United States and manufactures 
and markets its own proprietary lines 
of rubber impellers for industrial and 
marine pumps as well as packers for 
the oil field industry. Elfstrom manu- 
factures and markets nationally a com- 


820 


rubber 


plete line of 
service parts for all leading brands of 
commercial and household washing ma- 


replacement 


chines. Pacific Moulded expects the 
acquisition of Elfstrom to broaden its 
line of proprietary products and to put 
its consolidated volume over $3,000,000 
annually. 


& Dan W. Walsh, Pacific Coast sales 
manager for the Tire Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., has retired from 
active service after nearly 30 years with 
the firm. Mr. Walsh attended the 
University of Wisconsin and received 
a B.A. degree in 1916. During World 
War I, he served in the U. S. Marine 
Corps and afterwards, returned to the 
Certainteed Products Corp. Later, Mr. 
Walsh joined the Barrett Co., a roofing 
and paving firm in New York City. 

In 1931, Mr. Walsh went to Des 
Moines, Iowa, as a district sales man- 
ager for U. S. Rubber. He has served 
the firm as district manager in Detroit 
and Cincinnati; division manager in 
Kansas City; and Pacific Coast sales 
manager. At the advent of World War 
II, he was transferred to New York, 
returning to the Los Angeles tire plant 
as Pacific Coast sales manager in 1945. 


®& James T. Modawell has been pro- 
moted to sales manager for the C. P. 
Hall Co. of California, while Charles 
E. Lake has been named a technical 
representative covering the Southern 
California territory. For the past eleven 
years, Mr. Modawell has served as 
office manager and technical represen- 
tative. He completed the graduate 
rubber technology course at the Uni- 
versity of California and is a member 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mr. Lake completed his schooling at 
Compton College and the University 
of Southern California, graduating with 
a B.S. degree in chemical engineering. 
As an undergraduate, he took courses 
in rubber technology sponsored by 
Tlargi. He is an active member of that 
group. 


® The 25 Year Club of the Los Ange- 
les tire plant of the U. S. Rubber Co., 
recently held its annual dinner meeting 
at a local country club. Principal 
speaker was E. A. Luxenberger, vice- 
president of the rubber company and 
group executive responsible for the op- 
eration of the Tire, Footwear and Gen- 
eral Products, and Mechanical Goods 
Divisions of the firm. During the meet- 
ing, officers for the coming year were 
elected including William Chinn, Presi- 
dent; Joseph Dyer, Vice-President; and 
Alberta Morrow, Secretary-Treasurer. 





James E. Kennedy 


Named to New Rubbermaid Post 


» James E. Kennedy, manager of pro- 
duction control and raw materials at 
Rubbermaid Inc., Wooster, Ohio, has 
been named to the newly created po- 
sition of production manager. In ad- 
dition to his former duties, he will now 
be responsible for the direction and 
operation of all manufacturing, ia- 
cluding stock preparation and molding, 
finishing, warehousing, shipping, traffic, 
wire and plastics. Mr. Kennedy joined 
Rubbermaid as a compounder in 1949. 
In 1950, he was promoted to foreman 
in the Wire Department and later to 
production control as a scheduler be- 
fore being promoted to department 
manager in 1954. A graduate of the 
College of Wooster, he served in the 
Naval Air Corps during World War 
If. 


& Pacific Coast Chemicals Co., Berke- 
ley, Calif., has been named by the J. M. 
Huber Corp. as exclusive distributor 
for its kaolin clay extenders and Zeolex 
synthetic silicate pigments to the paint, 
varnish, printing ink, plastics and spe- 
cialty processing industries in Northern 
California. Warehouse stocks will be 
maintained for less-than-carload cus- 
tomers. Huber raw materials will com- 
plement other supplies Pacific Coast 
Chemicals now carries to service these 
industries. 


& Stoner Rubber Co., Anaheim, Calif., 
has announced the promotion cf Finley 
B. Riggs as executive vice-president 
and Fred Lehman as vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


> Russ Kettering has been appointed 
technical director at the Oliver Tire & 
Rubber Co., Oakland, Calif., and Ralph 
Hickcox has been named technical as- 
sistant to the president. 


& John Kempf, formerly with U. S. 
Stoneware, Akron, Ohio, is now on the 
technical staff of American Latex Prod- 
ucts Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. 
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Because 
COLUMBIAN 
goes all the way 


RESEARCH.................. 


Columbian’s laboratories have develo many “firsts” in 
the endless search to make carbon blacks that meet the most 
exacting specifications. Typical is Columbian’s contribution 
in determining the micromorphology of carbon-reinforced 
rubber. The first electron microscope in North America was 
built by Columbian to see and measure the size of carbon 
black particles... leading to an entirely new concept of 
structure—a major tool today in carbon black evaluation. 


PRODUCTION .......... 


Columbian has pioneered many new methods of precise pro- 
duction contro] ... to provide uniformity bag after bag, car- 
load after carload. In addition, Columbian offers a wide 
range of blacks to match any requirement where rubber with 
special characteristics is desired ...a range of blacks that 
assures superior results in end products. 


in TECHNICAL SERVICE aj 





outstanding in the industry .. . is always available to study 
any phase of production . . . to contribute workable, practical 
ideas that can lead to greater economy, efficiency and im- 
proved products. Backed by the most modern laboratories 
and unequalled field experience, Columbian’s Technical Serv- 
ice is a potent reason for specifying Columbian carbon blacks! 


For years, Columbian’s Technical Service has been considered ] 


Columbian has a carbon black STATEX-M FEF Fast Extruding Furnace 
for every need... STATEX-93 HMF High Modulus Furnace 


‘ STATEX-G GPF General Purpose Furnace 
STATEX®-160 SAF Super Abrasion Furnace FURNEX® SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 


STATEX-125 ISAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace 

STATEX-R HAF High Abrasion Furnace 

STANDARD MICRONEX® MPC Medium Processing Channel 

MICRONEX W-6 EPC Easy Processing Channel 380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
STATEX®-B FF Fine Furnace Branch offices and agents in principal cities 








Herbert H. Fink 


Named Development Vice-President 


® Herbert H. Fink has been named 
vice-president of development for the 
B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co., a division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Fink joined 
Goodrich in 1933 as a production work- 
er in the Molded Goods Department 
and became a product engineer in that 
department three years later. In 1944, 
he was named technical manager of 
suspension design including Torsilastic 
rubber springs, motor mountings and 
vibro insulators. He returned to the 
Molded Goods Department as techni- 
cal manager of belting. In 1956, he 
became manager of hose technical ac- 
tivities, including development and 
field engineering. 

Born in Wheeling, West Va., Mr. 
Fink received a degree in civil en- 
gineering from the University of Akron 
in 1933. He is a member of the Akron 
Chapter of the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and Ordnance 
Advisory Committee on Mechanical 
Rubber Goods. During World War 
II, he served on SAE-ASTM_ Tech- 
nical Committees on Automotive Rub- 
ber Products, the RMA Technical Com- 
mittee on Molded, Extruded, Lathe Cut 
and Sponge Rubber Products; and the 
ASTM Sub-Committee on Rubber 
Products. 


Marbon Appoints Erwin 


® Kenneth A. Erwin has been appoint- 
ed administrative manager for the Re- 
search and Development Department of 
the Marbon Chemical Division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., Washington, West Va. 
Mr. Erwin holds a B.S. degree in chem- 
istry from Norwich University and an 
M.B.A. degree from the University of 
Louisville. For the past eleven years, 
he has been associated with the General 
Electric Co., serving in laboratory, ad- 
ministrative and engineering capacities. 
Mr. Erwin has been a national director 
for the Society of Plastics Engineers, a 
past president of the Society’s Kentuck- 
iana section, and is also an active mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society. 
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No. 4 Stewart Bolling Spiral- 
Flow Intensive Mixer with 
350-h.p. anti-friction helical 
geared compound type drive. 








do ails 


Thanks to Important Basic Patents, 


Bolling SPIRAL-FLOW Intensive Mixers 
Offer Advantages Obtainable Nowhere Else 


The latest Stewart Bolling patent 
covers our strip dust seal, cop- 
per with lubricant or Nylon with- 
out lubricant. We believe this 
seal to be the Jeast expensive 
and longest wearing in the world. 
Patented also: the well known Spiral- 
Flow sides, and interchangeable front- 
to-back rotors with full-circle end 
flanges. Likewise exclusive: the 
Bolling Ultra discharge door, which 
we believe to be the Jeast expensive 
in its field, as well as the fastest and 
most positive in opening and closing. 

All this is evidence that Bolling 
Spiral-Flow Intensive Mixers are not 
reworked rubber machines. Instead, 
they were designed for processing 
virgin plastics—for high speeds, high 
pressures and fast cycling. We believe 
that they have never been approached 
in dispensing capacity and long life. 





| AVAILABLE 
| FEATURES: 


Variable friction ratios 


Choice of 3 types of 
drives 


Choice of 3 types of 
discharge doors 


Chrome-plated interiors 





Stewart Bolling Spiral-Flow Mixers are avail- 
able in Europe, built by an old and honored 
firm, Fawcett-Preston, Bromborough, England. 


@ 
Ask for our well 
illustrated 12-page 
Bulletin 59. 


& Company, Inc. 
3190 EAST 65th STREET + CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
Designers and Builders of Machinery for the Rubber and Plastics Industries ——— 


Intensive Mixers * Calenders * Mills * Refiners * Crackers * Dust Grinders * Sheeters 
Hydraulic Presses © Pump Units * Accumulators ¢ Elevators * Bale Splitters * Vulcanizers 
Speed Reducers * Gears * Extruders 








modern laboratory equipment 


permits broad scope of experimental work 


Farrel-Birmingham four-roll inclined Z’ laboratory calender can be equipped 
with a portable unit consisting of cooling and/or heating rolls, idler rolls, letoffs 
and variable-speed motor-driven windup. 


Single coating or frictioning Double film and sheeting 
or double coating 
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are enclosed within the housing. 


8” x 16” two-roll mill designed for tempera- 
tures up to 350°F. Each roll is driven by a 
10 HP, AC motor through vari-pitch pulleys 
which give any friction ratio desired from 


even speed up to 1.9:1. 


Size 00 machine is like size B, except it has 
air-operated swing sides and 

motor. Both machines have chrome-p 
rotors, floating weight and end frames, and 
hoppers and sides have stainless-steel 


surfaces. 


During the 40 years Farrel-Birmingham has main- 
tained a process laboratory for the development 
of new products and techniques, the company has 
acquired vast experience in the design and manu- 
facture of laboratory equipment to meet customer 
requirements. 

Representative of this truly modern line is the 
8” x 16”, four-roll, inclined “Z” calender pictured 
at the left. Designed for a variety of calendering 


operations (see diagrams), this machine has maxi- 


In general, Farrel laboratory equipment offers 
a wide range of speeds, temperatures and pressures. 
This permits experimental work of broad scope... 
and accurate evaluations...eliminating the need for 
single-purpose equipment of conventional design. 
Send for further information about any ‘of the 


machines illustrated. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Akron, Chicago, Ann Arbor 


: ‘ (Mich.), Los Angeles, Houston, Atlanta 
mum operating temperature of 500°F. Each roll in : —— 


an! 


mum roll speed of 48 feet per minute, and maxi- 





the calender is driven by an adjustable-voltage 
direct-current motor, providing great flexibility 
with roll surface speeds ranging from 6 to 48 feet 





per minute. 


This 3%” Inductomatic 
extruder has 20:1 length- 
to-diameter ratio, four cyl- 
inder heat zones and one 
headgate heat-control 
zone. Operates on either 
240 or 480 volts and has 
maximum demand of 27 
kilowatts on the cylinder. 
Heat-up time to 400°F is 
27 minutes. Will operate at 
a maximum screw speed of 
100 RPM, 


50-ton hydraulic press with hot 
plates and timers. 
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Daniel E. Douty 


& Daniel Ellis Douty, former board 
chairman of the United States Testing 
Co., Inc., died on June 24 at his 
home in Englewood, N. J. He was 87 
years old. A native of Omro, Wisc., 
Mr. Douty received a B.S. degree at the 
University of Washington and after- 
wards, became a teacher of physics and 
instructor and tutor at several univer- 
sities. From 1901 to 1903, he served 
as deputy supervisor of the Seattle 
High Schools. In the latter year, he 
was named assistant physicist of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, and later 
became an associate physicist with the 
bureau. 

Mr. Douty left government service 
to become a vice-president of United 
States Testing in 1912. In the 1920's, 
he was general manager for the com- 
pany. During that period, he also rep- 
resented the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Douty served as president of 
United States Testing from 1934 to 
1947 and as chairman of the board 
from !947 until about a year ago. At 
the time of his death, he was a director 
of the company. 

In 1952, Mr. Douty received the first 
bronze plaque of the New York Board 
of Trade for his work in the application 
of science to the textile industry. He 
was also the recipient of many other 
honors including the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, which was bestowed 
upon him in 1931 for his aid in the 
revival of Italy’s silk trade. He was a 
member of several well known scientific 
groups and associations. 


John G. Welsh 


> John G. Welsh, a General Tire and 
Rubber Co. executive, died suddenly 
on June 8 in Pittsburgh, Penna. He 
was 44 years old. Mr. Welsh was man- 
ager of passenger tires sales for the 
Campbell Division of Hawkinson 
Treads, Inc., Pittsburgh area distributor 
for General Tire. He was a territory 
salesman for the Akron Division of 
General Tire from 1949 to 1951 and 
later became the division’s car dealer 
salesman. Mr. Welsh also served Gen- 
eral Tire in Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Merle T. Christy 


& Merle T. Christy, a sales representa- 
tive for the A. Schrader & Son Co., died 
on June 10 at Akron General Hospital 
after a brief illness. He was 68 years 
old. Mr. Christy, a native of Clyde, 
Ohio, was a graduate of the Ohio 
Northern University. He is survived 
by his wife and a daughter. 
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Harry H, Thompson 


& Harry H. Thompson, chief chemist 
of Xylos Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., died on May 10 in Los Angeles, 
where he planned to attend the meeting 
of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S. Mr. Thompson was born in 
Bellaire, Ohio and received his formal 
college education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1917 with a de- 
gree in chemical engineering. In 1919, 
he worked for the Research and Devel- 
opment Unit of National Carbon, Di- 
vision of Union Carbide, as a works 
chemist. In 1930 he went into business 
for himself in Medina, Ohio. 

Several years later Mr. Thompson 
joined Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
as a chemical engineer in its chemical 
plant engaged in making Captax. In 
1947, he moved to California and went 
to work for the Xylos Rubber Co., 
Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., where he was employed until his 
death. He was listed in Who’s Who of 
Commerce and Industry and in Who's 
Who in the Pacific Coast. Mr. Thomp- 
son was the co-author of numerous 
patents, principally on the reclaiming 
of rubber, and also in the development 
of dry cells. He was a member of The 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, and served 
as a director in 1953. 


John B. Hendrickson 


& John B. Hendrickson, chairman of 
the board for Welding Engineers, Inc., 
Norristown, Penna., died on May | at 
the Chestnut Hill Hospital after a short 
illness. He was 61 years old. A gradu- 
ate of Cornell University, Mr. 
Hendrickson founded the welding com- 
pany in 1925. He was also an inventor 
and held many patents in metalworking. 
Mr. Hendrickson was a member of the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, the 
American Institute of Shipbuilding and 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Surviving are his wife and a 
son. 


Horace G. Miller 


& Horace G. Miller, managing director 
at the Christchurch, New Zealand, plant 
for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
died on May 27. Mr. Miller attended 
school in Akron, Ohio, and started with 
Firestone’s Export Department in 1916. 
He later became manager of the Ex- 
port Credit Department and then as- 
sistant export manager. In 1930, he 
went to Wellington, N. Z., as regional 
director and when the company’s 
Christchurch plant was opened in 1947, 
he became managing director there. He 
is survived by his wife, two daughters 
and a son. 


James H. Hibben 


> James H. Hibben, chief of the Chem- 
ical Division of the Tariff Commission 
and one of the foremost chemical con- 
sultants in the United States, died sud- 
denly at George Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital on June 15. Dr. Hibben 
received a B.S. in 1920 and an MLS. in 
1922 from the University of Illinois and 
a D.Sc. in 1924 from the University of 
Paris. He has been a Fellow of the 
International Education Board at Paris, 
a National Research Fellow at Prince- 
ton University, consultant to the Bureau 
of Standards and to various chemical 
industries, and a member of the re- 
search staff of the Geophysical Lab- 
oratory of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. During World War I, Dr. 
Hibben served in the U. S. Army with 
the A.E.F. 

Dr. Hibben joined the U. S. Tariff 
Commission in 1939 as chief of the 
Chemical Division. In this post, he 
provided basic and authoritative infor- 
mation to the Commission, to top rank- 
ing government agencies and officials, 
executives in industry and to members 
and committees of Congress and the 
Office of the President on matters re- 
lating to U. S. Tariffs and foreign trade 
pertaining to chemicals and chemical 
products. During World War II, he 
was chairman or member of many 
intra-agency committees and commis- 
sions. 

Dr. Hibben was directly responsible 
for the organization and publication of 
the Tariff Commission’s annual report 
on “Synthetic Organic Chemicals, U. S. 
Production and Sales.” He was also the 
author of several books and many 
papers. One of his best known works 
was a book entitled “The Raman Effect 
and Its Chemical Application.” Dr. 
Hibben was a member of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences, the New 
York Academy of Sciences; the Cosmos 
Club; the American Chemical Society; 
the Chemical Society of Washington; 
Sigma Xi and Sigma Chi; and a former 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Chemists. He is survived by his wife 
and a daughter. 


John A. Martin 


& John Alexander Martin, rubber con- 
troller for the Canadian government 
from 1941 to 1947 and a former vice- 
president of the Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., died recently at his home in 
Waterloo, Ontario. Mr. Martin was 
also vice-president and director of The 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Can- 
ada; a director of the Waterloo Trust 
and Savings Co., and a director of 
Smiles and Chuckles, Ltd. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two sons. 


Stuart B. Molony 


® Stuart B. Molony, consulting engi- 
neer for the rubber industry with offices 
in Conshohocken, Penna., died on 
March 26. He was 83 years old. 
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Nick Marcu (Johnson Rubber) left, receiving his trophy as winner of the Decathlon 
Contest from George Hackim (General Tire) right, chairman of the Akron Rubber Group, 
while Milton Leonard (Columbia Carbon) center, vice-chairman of the group, looks on. 


1150 Attend Akron Outing 


> A turnout of 1,150 persons attended 
the summer outing of the Akron Rub- 
ber Group, which was held on June 19 
at the Firestone Country Club in 
Akron, Ohio. The day’s activities in- 
cluded a golf tournament with 295 
participants, and a decathlon contest 
with 225 entries. General chairman for 
the outing was R. R. Hickernell (Mon- 
santo). Francis W. Burger (Phillips 
Chemical) served as chairman of the 
Prize Committee, whose members were 
Ralph Anderson (B. F. Goodrich), 
H. D. Ruth (J. M. Huber), W. S. Mc- 
Cormick (General Tire), and C. R. 
Simpson (Harwick Standard). 

Members of the Golf Committee 
were Mike Gobush (Monsanto), chair- 
man; William C. Foster (Mobay Chem- 
ical), James Andreas (Rubbermaid), 
Daniel J. Choven (Witco Chemical), 
Lawrence Fuller (J. M. Huber), Gilbert 
D. Gingold (Sid Richardson Carbon), 
Stewart Clary (Goodyear), and Hank 
E. Pence (St. Joseph Lead). The chair- 
men of other committees included: 
Food and Location, L. V. Cooper (Fire- 


Staley Acquires UBS 


& Stockholders of UBS Chemical 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., have voted 
to authorize the acquisition of UBS 
by the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., through the ex- 
change of 1% shares of UBS for each 
Staley share. This acquisition is ex- 
pected to add impetus to Staley’s re- 
search and polymer chemicals and to 
aid in the growth and diversification of 
its product line. Initially, UBS will 
continue to operate as an autonomous 
unit with Paul W. Atwood continuing 
as its president. 
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stone); Decathlon Contest, Maynard 
Bobbitt (Firestone); Publicity Commit- 
tee, George Popp (Phillips Chemical); 
Ticket Committee, V. F. Springer 
(B. F. Goodrich); and Membership 
Committee, Charles W. Stalker (Gen- 
eral Tire). 

Winners in the golf tournament 
were: Low Gross, J. Cseh (Firestone); 
Longest Drive, V. Musser (Seiberling); 
and Nearest the Pin, A. Pedrose (Sei- 
berling) and H. Miller (group mem- 
ber). 

N. Marcu (Johnson Rubber) was the 
trophy winner of the Decathlon Con- 
test, which consisted of the following 
events: Sand Trap Shot; Putting; Ap- 
proaching Contest; Football 
Darts; Softball Pitch; Basketball; Ring 
Toss; Coin Tossing; and Horseshoes. 
The runners-up were E. Reinbold (Gen- 
eral Tire) and T. Kennedy (Rubber- 
maid ). 

The day’s activities were brought to 
a close with a dinner under a big top 
tent, at which time 500 door prizes were 
distributed. 


Armstrong Bargains as Unit 


> The first multi-plant contract nego- | 


United Rubber 
the Armstrong 


tiations between the 
Workers Union and 
Rubber Co. opened in New Haven, 
Conn., on June 25, when four local 
unions met with the company in nego- 
tiations covering some 2500 workers. 
Previously, each local union bargained 
with the firm on a local plant basis. 
The talks, which covered all contract 
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provisions except wages, involved plants | 


in West Haven, Conn.; Des Moines, 


00 


WEIGHER-FEEDER 


Building - block 
design gives 
custom - made 
utility at an off- 


& 








UNITIZED construction makes the 
W-C Weigher-Feeder readily adaptable to 
practically any processing setup. Com- 
ponents are standardized, proven and in- 


terchangeable . . pre-engineered with 
virtual “plug-in” simplicity. 


A The UPPER FRAME controls ma- 
terial input, is supplied with a rotary 
feeder, sliding gate, vibratory feeder 
or other mechanism matched to ma- 
terial and flow requirements. 


®B The CONVEYOR FRAME, where 
material is weighed, includes a com- 
plete conveyor section, weighing pan 
and transmitter with integral tare 
adjustment. W-C’s system of flexure 
mountings assures accurate measure- 
ment despite uneven loading or pile- 
ups. There are no knife-edges, beam 
pivots or other points of concen- 
trated wear to affect accuracy. 


CG The LOWER FRAME is optional; 
can be a simple chute as shown. 


In addition, the W-C Weigher-Feeder 
is designed to handle such instrument- 
controlled functions as flow totalizing, 
recording, programming, and material 


proportioning. Units are also available 
for installation on existing conveyors. 
Complete information is given 
in Catalog 12. Write for a copy 





Iowa; Norwalk, Conn.; and Natches, WEIGHING and Control COMPONENTS, Inc. 


Miss. 


206-S Lincoln Ave., Hatboro, Pa. 








| Overseas 





Canberra—B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. plans to 
construct a $4,500,000 plant in Australia for the 


production of Geon vinyl plastic materials. The 
new facility will be built in cooperation with 
Australian interests and when added to existing 
Australian vinyl production, is expected to take 


care of all of the country’s forecast needs for 
that product. Basic raw materials for the manu- 


& é : : : 
facture of Geon will come from Australian 
tr | i sources. 


Djakarta—A tire factory ordered from Czecho- 
slovakia in 1957 has been opened officially in 
Djakarta. The new facility is expected to pro- 
duce 250,000 sets of tires for jeeps and trucks 


acer BEL, by annually. 


oc 4 Warsaw—Poland has been trying to expand its 
4, ‘a output of synthetic rubber to 20,000 metric tons 
z= oO annually by 1960 and 50,000 by 1965. That 
K SINCE z \ country has signed contracts to sell $2 million 


worth of motor vehicle tires to Yugoslavia and 
CARTER BELL PRODUCTS smaller quantities to Finland and Turkey. 


%, yi 903 N Fr Rio de Janeiro—Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
4 % and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. have 
& signed a contract with Petrobas Corp. of Brazil 
“ELD w > to build and initially operate a synthetic rubber 
, NE plant with a capacity of 40,000 tons annually. 
The unit will be located beside the new Rio re- 
finery at Duque de Caxias. Firestone and Good- 
year will also finance the new plant, cede patents 

and provide trained personnel. 


Types, grades and blends Paris—Compagnie Francaise du Carbon Black 
(Cofrablack), the French firm formed and financed 

for every purpose, wherever by Continental Carbon Co. and Phillips Petrol- 
° . eum Co. has purchased a large estate at Bec 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils D’Ambes in western France, where the company 
will build a mill to produce 25,000 tons of carbon 


can be used in production 
black annually. 


of Rubber Goods— 


Bonn—Stauffer Chemical Co. and Kali-Chemie 


be they Synthetic, Natural, A. G. plan to form a joint company to produce 
‘ and market a special insoluble sulfur in Western 
or Reclaimed. Europe. The company, to be known as Kali- 


Chemie-Stauffer G.m.b.H., plans to build a plant 
at Hanover, Germany. Expected to be in pro- 

A long establisiied and proven product duction by January, 1960, output of the new 
facility will be marketed under the Crystex trade- 
name by Kali-Chemie. 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. 0. Canberra—A new company has been formed to 


SPRINGFIELD , NEW JERSEY produce styrene monomer in Australia by Mon- 

santo Chemical Co. and Petroleum Chemicals 

Corp. (Australia) Ltd., of Sydney. The company, 

Represented by Australian Petrochemicals Ltd., will start con- 

HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO struction immediately of a multi-million dollar 

eee plant at Silverwater near Sydney. Manufacturing 

Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Trenton, Albertville, (Ala.), ‘ “ae = 
Tewver: Gresnville; 180: operations are scheduled to begin in 1961. 
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Air Pressure Alone Holds Up 
World’s Largest Fabric Dome! 


the problem: To provide a large missile shelter of eco- 
nomical construction, easily transported and quickly erected. 


the solution: The Pentadome, made of vinyl-coated nylon, 
easily transported, quickly erected by ten men in one day. 


Procured by the U. S. Army Quartermaster R & E Command for 
use by the Ordnance Corps, the Pentadome provides missiles and 
their crews with ideal protection from dust, rain and high winds. 
The main dome, 85 feet high, 150 feet in diameter, and four smaller 
connected domes 50 feet high, 100 feet in diameter, are wholly 
supported by internal air pressure supplied by blowers. Domes can 
withstand a gale of 70 miles an hour or more. 

Birdair Structures, Inc. specified that the 18,000 square yards of 
nylon base fabric for vinyl coating be by Wellington Sears. Designed 
to retain flexibility at —40° F., it is the heaviest single-ply fabric 
ever used in an air-supporied structure. 

Wellington Sears, with over a century of experience, would wel- 
come the opportunity to help you solve problems related to fabrics, 
in rubberizing. coating, laminating, or any combination of textiles 
with other materials. For a useful booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” write 
Dept. G-8. 





Preparing to put up Pentadome, made by Birdair Struc- 
tures, Inc., Buffalo, New York. Wellington Sears nylon 
base fabric was vinyl-coated by Sawyer-Tower, Incor- 
porated, Watertown, Mass. 


WELLINGTON SEARS @: 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


Rubber For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. + Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Dallas « Detroit « Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francisco « St. Louis 
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Beller —_ 
Need a rotary joint? 












American Latex Rubber Webbing 


> American Latex Products Corp., Hawthorne, 

Calif., has introduced a new reinforced rubber 

webbing for the furniture industry. Fastened 

; nascne to furniture framework, the new webbing replaces 
ry P No. 2,836,439 spring units to support chair and sofa cushions 
~~ and is said to give clean functional lines to mod- 

ern furniture styles. According to the company, 





¥ 
“it's BARCO! 

For countless applications, Barco’s new Type C 

Rotary Joint will give you the best operating records 

you’ve ever had—and for LESS COST! 

“CRACK-FREE” CHROME PLATED SLEEVE—A stand- 
ard Barco feature. Minimizes corrosion, friction, 
wear. Stainless steel spring also standard. 

RESISTS SEAL RING BREAKAGE—The spherical seal 
ring is under compression, not tension, loading. Self- 
adjusting for wear. Seal withstands shock loads 
and alternating hot and cold service. 

WIDE SPACED BEARINGS—Two, instead of one... 
increased bearing area. No lubrication required. 
Lowest friction. 

200 P.S.1. STEAM RATING— Heavy duty service at 
no extra cost. Eight sizes, 1” to 3". Send for new 
Catalog 310 today. BARCO MANUFACTURING i j ae : 

g CO., 550J Hough Street, Barrington, Illinois. the webbing is easily installed due to a uniform 

“tension” that is engineered into it. Core of 
the new webbing is a loose, square woven cotton 
fabric impregnated with a specially compounded 
rubber which provides superior strength and dur- 
ability, the company states. Supplied in several 
standard widths, it is % inch thick and is pack- 
aged in 100 foot rolls. 














U. $. Rubber T-V-Belt 


> A combination timing belt and V-belt that is 
said to permit the transmission of power with 
both sides of the belt has been introduced by the 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. The com- 
pany states that this is the first type of double- 
duty belting that enables users to take advantage 
of a positive drive, non-slip timing belt that re- 
quires no lubrication. In the dual power T-V-belt, 
a single serpentine drive powers all accessories on 
an automobile. According to U. S. Rubber, the 
timing belt can operate at speeds up to 16,000 


HOLMES ROTARY STOCK CUTTER : } | | 

9 HOLMES HYDRAULIC PRESSES feet per minute, ome sare quietly than pre- 
cision gears set in an oil bath. 

HOLMES CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER In addition, this type of belting can operate 
HOLMES FORCING AND STRAIGHTENING PRESS on fixed centers without take-up adjustments; it 
is compact; and speed ratios up to 30:1 are pos- 
sible. Flexibility of the timing belt is said to 
permit pulley diameters as small as half an inch 
at 10,000 rpm, even with relatively heavy loads. 
T-V-belts are of integral construction and are 


currently manufactured in standard % and 2 . 
stanley H. HOLMES Company inch pitches for light and heavy duty applications. 
Nydraviic Praaia Since 190! Other standard timing belt pitches of 1/5, 7/8 


‘ and 1% inches, are expected to be added, and 
3300 W. Lake St. Chicago 24, Ill. special pitches can also be fabricated to order. 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich 


Oil Resistant Ripple® Soles for 


tp r . 
. . * * - . 
« a wete Te Oe ae A Be 
s ee tel 


Chemical raw materials 


San 


Colt work shoes are molded of Hycar by Beebe Rubber Company, 


Nashua, N.H. B.F-Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Hycar nitrile rubber. 


Now Ripple* Soles go to work 
HYCAR MAKES THE SHOES FIT THE JOB 


The relaxing comfort and shock ab- 
sorbing action of these unique shoe 
soles now fit the feet of workers in 
industrial plants, machine shops and 
gasoline stations. The soles are be- 
ing made with Hycar nitrile rubber 
to provide resistance to the oils, 
alkalies and acids commonly found 
in such locations. 

Standing up to oils, greases and 
solvents that would quickly do or- 
dinary rubber to death is just one 
of the advantages of Hycar. It also 
withstands repeated and severe 


B.EGoodrich 


GEON polyvinyl materials - 


deformation, and retains outstand- 


ing resilience under a wide range of 


temperature variations. 


In addition, Hycar earned this state- 
ment from the maker of the soles: 
“Tt is the best to work with of any 


of the nitrile rubbers tested.”’ 


Hycar is often the material that can 
step up sales—it improves present 
applications or opens the way to new 
markets. Get more information by 
writing Dept. CA-7, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 


HYCAR rubber and latex 


Ohio. Cable 
In Canada 


Avenue, Cleveland 15, 


address: Goodchemco. 


Kitchener, Ontario. 


Hycar 
Rube ayud, LaUK 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 


a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemical - =20e:a: 


FOR UNUSUALLY HIGH 
ABRASION RESISTANCE... 
USE HYCAR 1072 This carboxyl-modified 


nitrile rubber gives a compound far more abrasion resistance than any 
other rubber. During laboratory testing, garnet paper actually wears 
out without making any headway against this Hycar rubber. 


Hycar 1072 gives all the advantages of isocyanate rubber at consider- 
ably lower cost, besides providing easier processing. In addition, Hycar 
1072 will provide high gum strength, good hot tensile and tear strength, 
and good oil resistance combined with resistance to ozone. 


Hycar 1072 offers new opportunities for makers of caster wheels, 
skate wheels, hard rolls, loom parts, football shoe calks and shoe heels. 


For further information about Hycar 1072, or information about any 


of the many other Hycar nitrile rubbers 


or latices, write Dept. CA-7, B.F.Goodrich Hycar 


Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- Rub yy LOK 


chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


B.EGoodrich GEON polyvinyl materials - HYCAR rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 











~» ALAMASK’ 


subtract rubbery odors...sweeten sales 
Sure, you make comfortable mattresses, sturdy hoses, bouncy balls... what else can the customer 
want? She wants a totally pleasant product image. Alamask re-odorizing chemicals help build a 
pleasant product image by removing sales-discouraging rubbery odors in any natural or synthetic 
rubber product. Customers are quicker to pick up and buy your rubber products if they look good, 
work well and smell nicer than others. 


Which of your rubber products do you want to smell better: pay russer: natural, synthetic, reclaim, 
chemically blown. ratex: foam, sponge, dipped goods, bonded fibers, adhesives. ecasrop.astics: 
polyvinyl, polyaryl, plastisols. There are specific Alamask treatments for these and other rubbers. 
Write or phone now for Alamask samples and technical application data for your products. 


Alamask, for essential industries with non-essential odors. 


RHODIA.. 


60 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. (Phone: Plaza 3-4850) 








Mechanical Stabilizer 





for use in emulsion 
polymerization and the 
post-stabilization of base 


latices and their compounds 


Anionic = ©  Light-fast 
Economical to use ® 


Low-foaming 
Dilutable without gelation 


Write for Data Sheet and Samples 


SEABOARD CHEMICALS, INC. 
* Elastochem Division, 


Tennant Union, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


In Canada 


Overseas: Wolff international, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 





You! Replace Slow, Costly Hand-Skiving 
with the FIRST 
and ONLY practical 
PORTABLE SKIVER 


EASTMAN 


MODEL SK 
RUBBER 
SKIVER 

















Tried . . . and preven... in 


actual factory use. Simultane- 


ously cuts and skives slabs up to 


STRIP-CUTTERS, "2 inch thick, at a fixed angle 
ee | oS ee ee 


perfectly on cured or uncured 


and regular rubber, synthetic rubber, and 
ROUND KNIFE foam. Produces a _ uniformly 
emis: smelilile smooth and accurate cut. Auto- 
matic knife sharpener renews 





Send for Circular blade-edge as the machine is 


Representatives Everywhere cutting. Care to try this Eastman? 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
CLeveland 5768 BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Salem, Mass. | 
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NEW GOODS ' (CONT’D) 


Custom-Made Industrial Gloves 


& As part of its complete hand protection pro- 
gram for industry, Pioneer Rubber Co., 296 Tiffin 
Road, Willard, Ohio, provides a custom order 
service through its Industrial Glove Division. 
Workers with unusual fitting problems can obtain 
specially-made gloves that provide freedom of 








movement and maximum sensitivity despite the 
unique sizes or shapes of their hands, according to 
Pioneer. Special molds are made from outline 
drawings of workers’ hands, or plaster of paris 
casts made by attending physicians, can also 
be utilized. The gloves are made on these molds 
which are then labeled with the name of the 
individual and kept on file. There is a nominal 
fee for the design and preparation of the special 
mold but the custom-made gloves are supplied at 
regular cost. 


Goodrich Mark IV Space Suit 


& B. F. Goodrich Aviation Products, a division 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Navy, has developed the 
Mark IV suit to protect man in space. The suit 
has been adopted by the Navy for operational 
use in aircraft above 45,000 feet and is at present 
being used by squadrons flying the F8U Crusader. 
The Mark IV looks like a conventional flying suit 
and has been described as flexible and light in 
weight (20 pounds). It is said to be capable of 
providing artificially pressurized environments so 
that even in a vacuum, a pilot would be as com- 
fortable and operational as he is now at 35,000 
feet. The suit also protects the wearer from ex- 
posure in the event of emergency ditching. Wind 
blast tests and sled tests have been performed at 
speeds up to Mach 1.2, and land survival tests 
have been conducted at temperatures of 30° be- 
low zero for more than seven hours without dis- 
comfort to the subject, the company states. 
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ORDINARY TIRES 


SUrre TIRES 





World’s first “screech-free’”’ tires made of 


ENJAY BUTYL! 


Save costly design improvements 


Because Butyl absorbs shock better than any other rubber, dramatic improve- 
ments in suspension and silence of ride are now made possible with revolu- 


tionary Butyl tires. Comments from design engineers in Detroit indicate wert Ce FIRST CENTURY 

Butyl tires will eliminate, or at least minimize major engineering changes to 2 1858 : ~BOR M 

overcome vibration and noise. et N IN FREEDO 
And what a powerful new selling feature! Butyl tires give such remark- err WORKING FOR PROGRESS 


able road traction, they refuse to squeal, at any corner, at any speed — even 
on hot pavements. And they stop up to 30% quicker — even stop faster on 
wet surfaces than ordinary tires do on dry. 

In addition to 100 other Butyl parts, tomorrow’s best-selling cars will have 
tires of Butyl. One short demonstration ride can prove that any car equipped 
with Butyl tires gives traction, safety, and silence never experienced before. 
3utyl tires are now available to the motoring public. Let us show you how 
3utyl can help make better rubber products. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19,N. Y. 
Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans ¢ Tulsa 
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Announci i 
NE PO cy 
VERSATILITY. 
TO HELP SOLVE 
ALL YOUR WEB CONTROL 
PROBLEMS! 














HYDRAULIC 
WEB GUIDE 


Featuring the Exclusive Stanford 


P-H PILOT CONTROL 


Paper @ Rubber 
Plastic @ Foil 
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material — the new Stanford 
PH-55 will guide it better to 
increase your production and 


Textiles ' 
lower your costs! 


IDEAL gg NOW — Stanford applies its 
FOR ANY unmatched engineering skill to 
WEB | the field of hydraulics — to 
PROCESS: & _ bring you the ultimate in pre- 
; H cision Web Guiding equip- 
Coating = = ment! POWER to handle rolls 
Lominoting 5 of any size or weight : 
Slitting = SENSITIVITY to provide 
maine S instant, accurate correction of 
Colendering «6 web path without “hunting” 
ANY S or “chattering”. Whatever your 
MATERIAL: = web process, whatever your 

« 

* 

a 

= 


2 


Get the full Stauferd Story’... 


write for details on the new PH-55 Hydraulic 


Web Guide today! 


ENGINEERING COMPANY — 
SALEM, ILL. @ PHONE: SALEM 553 


Canadian Reps.; Manton Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 


Mfrs. of Slitters, Web Guides, Rewinding and Constant Tension Equipment 





NEW GOODS (CONT'D) 


Goodyear Pillow Tank 


& Aviation Products Division of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has developed 
and manufactured a pillow tank having a rated 
capacity of 50,000 gallons, which is said to be 
the world’s largest. To be used for storing bulk 
liquid, the new fabric tank is intended for both 
commercial and military appilcations. It is made 
of synthetic-coated nylon and is impervious to 
climate and the effects of contact with liquid 
petroleum products, the company states. 





In use, the pillow tank can be unrolled on a 
flat site and can be readily emptied and rolled up 
into a relatively small package. In addition, it can 
be used and stored under a wide range of tempera- 
tures and conditions without deterioration. 

Each tank is equipped with a vent-pipe and a 
filler-discharge fitting. The 50,000 gallon pillow, 
which measures 64 feet in length, 24 feet in width 
and weighs about one ton when collapsed, was 
manufactured at Goodyear’s Rockmart, Ga., 
plant. The firm is equipped to manufacture tanks 
with rated capacities of 100,000 gallons and pos- 
sibly more. 


U. S. Rubber U-100 Sealing Tape 


& U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., has de- 
veloped a synthetic rubber tape, reinforced with 
nylon fibers, for use in curtain wall fabrications. 
In a typical curtain wall installation, use of the 
tape, designated U-100 Sealing tape, is said to 
have allowed ironworkers to install porcelain ex- 
terior panels in the structure in about a quarter 
of the time normally used. U-100 tape may also 
be used where flexible gasketing and sealing is 
required; as an anti-squeak buffer between metal 
panels; and as a weather-stripping and caulking 
agent. According to U. S. Rubber, this tape has 
resistance to oxid’zing and hardening, virtually 
permanent flexibility, and excellent adhesion to a 
variety of surfaces, including glass, aluminum and 
brass. The tape, which comes in black and grey, 
is available in a dozen widths from %4 to 3 inches 
and six thicknesses ranging from 1/32 to 3/16 
of an inch. 
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I NEED A TROUBLE SHOOTER? 


Oe a Sg 





A-C' POLYETHYLENE ENDS COMPOUNDING TROUBLES...SAVES TIME, CUTS COSTS 


Interruptions in production, lowered output, higher costs 
and unsatisfactory products may often result when elas- 
tomers stick to mills or molds during the manufacturing 
process. But these troubles can be largely overcome with 
*“A-C”’ Polyethylene Lubricants, which give you all the 
advantages of a lubricant in your rubber compounding 
without the drawbacks. Their use permits higher loading 
than would otherwise be possible, results in substantial 
savings in labor costs and the virtual elimination of 
rejects. Here’s why ‘‘A-C’’ Polyethylene Lubricants are 


tTrade Mark of Allied Chemical 


PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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your ideal economical trouble shooters: 

Processing is made easier @ Roll sticking problems disap- 
pear e@ Closer dimensional tolerances are obtained ¢@ 
Extruding and calendering rates are increased @ Shrinkage 
is reduced @ Mixing cycles are shortened e Mold flow release 
properties are improved 

‘‘A-C”’ Polyethylene Lubricants are available in a wide 
range of grades for specific uses. Write for technical 
advice on applying them to your products. 


llied 


hemical 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 








RUBBER 
RECLAIMING 
PROCESS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
YOUR COUNTRY 


the RECLAIMATOR process is now avail- 


able on a licensing basis all over the world. 


This is the only continuous and completely DRY 
process for reclaiming rubber. From beginning to end, 
devulcanization in the RECLAIMATOR takes only 
3 minutes. Because of this short cycle time more of 
the desirable properties are left in the rubber. And... 
this process is AUTOMATIC and electrically con- 
trolled — no steam plant is required. 


If you are interested in learning how you can install 
the RECLAIMATOR to produce high quality re- 
claimed rubber at low cost, simply write us a letter. 
Our years of experience in the field and our laboratories 
and engineering departments are at your disposal. 


Write for this FREE BOOK 


Send for Reclaimator Book 


20-A. Explains in great detail 
how RECLAIMATOR reclaims 
can benefit you in your 
industrial needs. 
* - 


RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 


oO Fam = 1 ©) GE To) BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Taylor Gasketing Material 


& Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, Penna., has de- 
veloped a composite gasketing material, called 
Avronite, which combines vulcanized fiber with 
Buna N. The composite material is so durable 
that in some instances it can replace metal-jac- 
keted gasketing with cost savings to 25 per cent, 
the company states. It effectively seals internal 


oo Se 


pressures running as high as 750 pounds per 
square inch at temperatures to 300°F. A low- 
temperature gasket material, Avronite is partic- 
ularly valuable where oils, gasoline and similar 
fluids must be contained at relatively high pres- 
sures as in truck or heavy automotive applica- 
tions. It is also useful where accurate spacing of 
gasket assemblies is vital and where relatively 
high flange pressures put a special squeeze on 
gasketing material. Avronite material cuts clean, 
without any residue of fuzzy edges to contaminate 
refrigerants or other fluids, Taylor states. 


Vinylfoam Cushioning 


> A molded vinylfoam cushioning, developed by 
Union Carbide Plastics Co., Division of Union 
Carbide Corp., is being used in various furniture 
groups in the 1959 line of the International 
Furniture Co. According to the company vinyl- 
foam is fire-resistant, and its durability has been 
demonstrated by its use in a number of rigorous 
applications, ranging from theatre seating to jump 
seats in taxicabs. The material’s resistance to oxi- 
dation and hardening keeps it resilient and “live” 
indefinitely and its non-discoloring properties 
assure that it will always remain attractive, the 
manufacturer states. 


Rubber Stamp Prints Photographs 


& Graphic Rubber Stamp Co., 11102 Magnolia, 
North Hollywood, Calif., manufactures a rubber 
stamp which reproduces photographs. The stamp, 
which is said to reproduce clear prints, is 1 x 14% 
inches in size and comes with a stamp pad and 
plastic case. 
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I'M SICK AND TIRED OF YOUR 
EXCUSES! YOU FIND A SUPPLIER 
WHO CAN GET OUR SOLVENT 

HERE ON TIME...OR I’LL 
GET A NEW PURCHASING AGENT! 








GOLLY, THE BOSS IS 











BOILING MAD... AND | 
DON'T HAVE AN IDEA.. 


MR. WEBER OF S 














, 





IS HERE TO SEE YOU. 


Tale 


- 
Lelateae—— 


KELLYSOLVE MR. WEBER, YOU STEPPED 


RIGHT INTO A HORNET’S NEST! 
HERE’S MY PROBLEM... 











4// : 











HAVE TO WORRY 
ABOUT LATE 
DELIVERIES WITH 
SKELLYSOLVE ... 
LOOK AT THIS!! 





. Orders phoned direct to 
Skellysolve plant. 

_ 9 out of 10 cars shipped 
next day. 

. Shipping information 
sent promptly. 

. Skellysolve is quality- 
checked during produc- 
tion and before shipping. 

. Technical service backed 
by over 25 years of 
Skelly experience. 











Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for 


HAVE A CIGAR, BOY!! SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE 
SURE WAS THE ANSWER TO OUR DELIVERY 
PROBLEM... AND NO MORE TROUBLE WITH 








service. Get more complete facts by writing or calling us 











exacting quality, prompt shipment, and expert technical today at LOgan 1-3575, Kansas City, Missouri. 





Skellysolve for Rubber and Related Industries 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-set- 
ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor, 
in dried compound. Closed cup flash 
point about -25°F 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded with 
Skellysolve-B. Closed cup flash point 
about 13°F 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than that 





of Skellysolve-C is desired. Closed cup 
flash point about -16°F, 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For general manufac- 
turing operations where a medium evap- 
oration rate is required. Closed cup 
flash point about 12°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skinning 
a Closed cup flash point about 


Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 


SKEL{ Y OIL COMPANY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Industrial Division: 

605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo, 
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CUTTING MACHINE 


For Molding Preparation 


Where High Production is Required 


Capacity: Up to 3" OD 

Lengths: '/,"" to 6" 

Up to 2000 cuts per Min. 
Continuous feed direct from Extruder 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Write For Complete Information 














Here are 


PORCELAIN HOUSEHOLD GLOVE FORMS 


iiat-)@eel-t-lele- Melilla elgelellleimilelam sels! 


Photo above’ shows 
curved finger 
HOUSEHOLD 
FORMS with oval 
base, 13%” long. Sizes 
range from 6 to 11, 
including half sizes. 
Finish—glaze, bisque, 
or “rough.” Write for 
further information 
on dorms of every 


kind. 


Your gloves will come off 
these smooth, gleaming 
forms free from defects— 
a product you can be 
proud of. Special clays are 
used in our exclusive por- 
celain formula, which is 
unique, insuring a smooth 
gloss finish. Our specially 
trained, skilled labor, 
turns out the finest forms 
manufactured anywhere. 
Only perfect forms pass 
our rigid inspection. 


Send For Brochure 


GENERAL PORCELAIN MFG. CO. 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 








New Equipment & 


Penetration Hardness Tester 


> A new instrument for the measurement of 
penetration hardness and resiliency of polymeric 
materials has been announced by Thwing-Albert 
Instrument Co., Penn St. and Pulaski Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Penna. The instrument, called the 


Continental Plastisol Cure Tester, is being pro- 
duced by Thwing-Albert under an agreement with 
Continental Can Co. It consists of three com- 
ponents: a Vicat-type penetrating needle test 
unit; a regulated power supply for needle motion 
transducer; and a millivolt strip chart recorder for 
plotting penetration of the needle and elastic re- 
covery of the material. The tester is said to meas- 
ure accurately the cure of polymeric materials in 
thickness from 125 mils down to 0.7 mils. Minute 
differences in time and temperature are said to be 
easily detected. The tester is suitable for quality 
control work as well as research applications. 


American Instrument Bench-Model Oven 


& American Instrument Co., Silver Springs, Md., 
offers a new high-temperature bench-model oven 
said to give excellent constancy and uniformity 
values at temperatures ranging from 125 to 
1000°F. For example, the company reports that 
a simultaneous temperature recording of eight 
thermocouples suspended two inches from the 
corners showed a uniformity of +4°F. at 1000°F. 
The excellent temperature characteristics are the 
result of unique design. Electric resistance heaters 
are located in all six walls and are thermally 
weighted to produce maximum temperature uni- 
formity. 

Offering maximum work space (4 cubic feet) 
and occupying minimum bench space (34 x 33 
inches), the oven features readily accessible, front 
panel-mounted temperature controls, pilot light, 
fuses and line switch. External straight line de- 
sign permits oven stacking. Operating on 230 volt 
power, the oven will heat from room temperature 
to 1000°F. in 3% hours. 
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“How do | buy TiO,? Since we use around 500 tons a year to brighten and 
opacify our rubber stocks, we can’t afford to take chances. I want the highest-quality pig- 
ment made... plus topflight service. That’s why I specify Du Pont Ti-Pure*. It comes in 
the exact grade we need, it’s delivered on schedule, and backed by a great service organiza- 
tion. I hear Du Pont is expanding production of “Ti-Pure’, another reason we can depend 


on ready supply!” 
(Based on an actual conversation between a Du Pont Representative and a customer.) 


> Talked to your Du Pont Pigments Representative lately? TI-PURE® 
He'll be glad to point out the “‘extras’’ you get with Du Pont Uenses Gea tmeen 


‘“‘Ti-Pure” titanium dioxide pigments. Call him today! E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Pigments Department, GH pf 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: Du Pont of Canada 
Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. cited: ines 


. THROUGH 





*Du Pont’s trademark for its titanium dioxide pigments 
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UPGRADE 
YOUR 
PRODUCTS 


This finely divided highly purified wood cellulose has 
many applications. It can: 


@ Lower cost 

@ Improve surface 

@ Reduce shrinkage, kill nerve 

@ Control dimensional stability 

@ Regulate hardness and flex life 
e@ Aid processing 


Available in a wide range of grades to give special: prop- 
erties to a multitude of rubber and plastic end. products 
such as rubber soles, floor tile, rubber toys, car floor mats, 
phonograph records, etc. Write us about your special 
process problems. Address Dept. FG-8, our Boston office. 


BROWN [iJ COMPANY 


150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Mills: Berlin & Gorham, New Hampshire 
Sold in Canada by 
Brown Forests Products, Ltd., Montreal, Que. (ALPHA-FLOC) 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Portable Tackmeter 


& Testing Machines, Inc., 72 Jericho Turnpike, 
Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., has announced a 
portable instrument for assessing surface tack 
numerically. Tack is exhibited if, when surfaces 


JI 








are pressed together, they tend to stick. The 
Dunlop tackmeter, as it is called, was developed 
at the Dunlop Research Center, and is typically 
used in measuring the tack of rubber-coated fab- 
ric to itself or to uncured rubber sheet, and for 
estimating the range of tack normally associated 
with such materials, but can be modified to suit 
less or more tacky surfaces. The instrument is 
hand-operated and easily portable. It assesses the 
tack of a surface from measurements which are 
normally carried out at ten chosen points on the 
surface. It does no damage to the surface under 
examination. 


Hannifin Air Motor 


& A new combination air power cylinder and 
electrically actuated control valve with built-in 
speed controls has been announced by Hannifin 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill. Called the Hannifin Air 
Motor, it combines all three basic components in 
a single air power package. Installation requires 
only one air line connection and simplified wiring 
to the solenoid-actuated, pilot-operated valve. 
The compact, square head cylinder has a rust- 
proof .body, and an induction case hardened pis- 
ton rod with hard chromium finish. Easily ad- 
justed speed controls are built into the four-way 
valve port plate and provide accurate adjustment 
of cylinder piston speed in both directions. 
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Accurate, Cleaner-Cut Strips... 


with new fold-away Goodman Mill Strip Cutter 


Don't be satisfied with hit-or-miss dimensions, rough cr beveled edges, 
on your stock stripping. The Goodman Rubber Mil! Strip Cutter is 
specially designed for precision requirements of stock feeding to an- 
other mill, extruder or lay up machine. A built-in micrometer knob 
assures exact control over stock width. The toolsteel blades produce 
a clean, square-edged strip, and are easily sharpened. And, for 
moximum safety, the whole unit swings up, holding blades against the 
mill frame completely out of the operator's way. Models are available 
for mounting on right or left frames, for all 42'"-48"-54"' or 60" two 
roll mills. Write today for illustrated bulletin. 


.. GOODMAN « sox 


401 Richmond Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Unit folds up, hold 
ng blades safely 





Sales Representative: 


RALPH B. SYMONS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


3571 Main Road, Tiverton, Rhode Island 





Has a rapid incorporation rate. facilitates pigment 
dispersion. Does not retard the cure in the 
presence of organic accelerators. Prevents the 
sagging of extruded goods and stock contraction 
previous to the cure. 


Dries out sticky compounds and prevents their 
adhering to mill and calender rolls. 


Saves considerably on white pigments and color. 


Many more advantages on request. 


Feel free to submit your problems to us. Just 
explain your difficulty, or describe the effect 
you wish to achieve. Without obligation, our 
laboratory will gladly make helpful recom- 


mendations. Data on request any time. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPLY 
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SPADONE 
BALE CUTTERS 


* Automatic * Bench Type 
* Standard 


Cut Bales of 

Crude, Synthetic, 
Reclaimed Rubber . . 
Plastics and Resins. 


newt 


I Automatically feeds, 

\'measures and cuts 

‘bales. Discharges cut 

\|Pieces to take-away 

‘conveyor or tote box. 

Slice thickness adjust- 

jable from 2" to 6". 

Knife cuts on contin- 

uous time cycle or can 

be manually operated if desired. A fully self-contained 
unit. Knife 29" — stroke 23". 


SMALL BENCH TYPE 24” 


For laboratory use or compounding 
at Banbury. 

Cuts full size synthetic Bales or Pre- 
cut Crude Rubber. 

Air operated cushion action knife 
actuated by dual electric safety 
controls. 

Easily mounted on Bench or Table 
— Knife 24" — stroke 12". 


STANDARD 29” & NEW 50’ MODELS 


Cuts without lubricant. 

Bales are advanced on rollers 
and can be cut into |"" minimum 
slices. 

Cutters are manually operated 
and safety control valve re- 
quires operator to stand clear 
while knife is in motion. 

Knife 29"' — stroke 23" or knife 
50"' — stroke 36". 


Write for details today — 
Your inquiries will have 
our prompt attention. 


8. pi ADONE NE__ 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT Phone: VOlunteer 6-3394 
Chicago Office: 140 South Clark St. Phone: CEntral 6-6526 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Mixing Head for Polyurethane Foams 


> A mixing head for valving, mixing and dispens- 
ing polyurethane foams features a rod-type valve 
having teflon seals, which controls two or three 
material streams with sharp cut-off for on-off 
operation. The unit is designed for continuous 
recirculation of chemical components when mix- 
ing is not taking place. This principle allows for 
pressure balance of the mix and recirculate cycles, 


producing accurately proportioned components 
throughout the entire foaming cycle. Snap-action 
of the air cylinder-actuated valve is said to insure 
reproducibility of shots for the ultimate in accu- 
racy of pours for filling cavities and molds. The 
mixing chamber is self-cleaning for production 
line molding applications, eliminating the need 
for flushing with solvent between shots. It is fur- 
nished, however, with an extra port which can be 
used for solvent flushing or air control in special 
applications. The unit is manufactured by Martin 
Sweets Co., 114 South First St., Louisville, Ky. 


Nopco Ball Rebound Tester 


& The Nopco Ball Rebound Tester, Model CS- 
111, has been added to the instruments offered by 
Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
The apparatus consists of an 18-inch vertical, clear 
plastic tube into which a %-inch diameter steel 
ball (weight 16.3 grams) is released by an electro- 
magnet. Circles on the tube aid in the visual re- 
cording of the rebound height. A single pole, 
single throw switch is used to connect the voltage 
source to the magnet. When the ball is dropped 
on a flexible foam specimen and the rebound 
measured, this rebound, as a per cent of the drop 
height, is the ball drop resilience. 
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Ameripol Rubber contributes to consistent quality of 
parts made by South Haven Rubber Company, South 
Haven, Michigan. 


Wan ae Cece ee oe ee 


alll 


“Ameripol Rubber’s uniformity 


keeps up the flow of high-quality 
low-cost parts” y. 
) 


These parts are typical of a variety of rubber products made by 
South Haven Rubber Company, principally for automotive use. 
In this high volume production, there’s a premium on using rubber 
raw material of the highest uniformity—to keep costs in line and 
make high quality as predictable as tomorrow morning. 

That’s why Ameripol Rubber fits the bill for this manufacturer. 
By constantly testing both uncured and cured samples throughout 
production, Goodrich-Gulf makes sure of uniformity and 
consistent properties. Continuing research means continuing 
upgrading in rubber quality and ease of processing. 

Reasons like these make Ameripol the preferred rubber. You'll THe pnevenned Russee 
prefer it in your production, too. For information call or write 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


| GS Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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DEFLASHING PROBLEMS? 
HIGH COSTS? 
call PURECO 


PURECO will test tumble your troublesome 
parts in their laboratory—and offer helpful 
suggestions. 

PURECO Technical Service will be glad 
to survey your tumbling operation and rec- 
ommend the CO, technique (“DRY-ICE” 
or bulk liquid) that would be most economi- 
cal and effective. 

Call your nearby PURECO representa- 
tive today. 


GENO, 


Pure Carbonic Company 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
Nation-wide “DRY-ICE” service-distributing stations in principal cities 
General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Mount Hope Web Master 


® The Mount Hope Web Master, designed to 
eliminate production problems in tire-cord proc- 
essing, is claimed by its manufacturer to avoid 





wrinkling of fabric, loss of fabric width due to 
tension in the warp, uneven cord spacing and mis- 
alignment of either edge or of both edges of the 


fabri¢. Produced by Mount Hope Machinery Co., 


Taunton, Mass., the machine is said to be used 
with equal efficiency on cotton, rayon or nylon 
tire cord. Different models are adaptable to any 
stage or processing for operation at any produc- 
tion speed under web tensions up to 10,000 
pounds across the roll. The control action of the 
machine may be applied to any type or weight 
open-weave textile, and is not limited only to tire 
cord. 


Beckman Analytical Uitracentrifuge 


& The Spinco Model E ultracentrifuge, manu- 
factured by Beckman Instruments, Inc., Stanford 
Industrial Park, Palo Alto, Calif., is available in 
a new model, designated E-HT, which is designed 
to permit the separation, identification and char- 
acterization of materials at temperatures as high 
as 120°C. or as low as 0°C. This makes the instru- 
ment capable of wider application in the polymer 
and other fields where solutes which are insoluble 
or insufficiently insoluble at normal temperatures 
can be studied. For use with materials having 
viscosities which change rapidly with temperature, 
ultracentrifuge runs can be made to proceed more 
quickly. Control of the rotor temperature is said 
to be better than within 0.1°C. 


> Schutte and Koerting Co., Cornwells Heights, 
Bucks County, Penna., offer Mixing Eductors 
equipped with regulating spindles for the intimate 
mixing, blending or emulsification of two fluids. 
They can handle two liquids, a liquid and gas, or 
a liquid and slurry. 
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FOAM RUBBER PROCESSING 
LATEX DIPPING AND DRYING 
TIRE CORD STRETCHING 


If the unit cost question is paramount, modernization 

may be the answer. If production needs to be stepped up, 
a new plant or section will bring both added capacity 
and lower unit costs. Either way, Ross Engineers have the 
specialized experience in the field of “Engineered 
Atmospheres” to do these special processing jobs RIGHT. 


This term, ‘Engineered Atmospheres,” is not merely a 
catchword. It is exactly what Ross Engineers create. We 
“engineer” or design the desired processing atmosphere 
together with the necessary enclosures. We integrate all 
the auxiliary and handling equipment. This processing 
atmosphere involves precisely heated air with controlled 
volumes and impingement velocities. Often, they have 
had to hold a 300°F or 350°F or 400°F temperature with 
only +2° permissible variation for long periods. Yes, 
indeed, the processing of rubber and rubber products 
involves much more than passing quantities of heated 
air through an enclosure. 


Yours is the decision... whether to modernize your 
processing steps to get lower unit costs...or to build anew 
with greater capacity to get both lower costs and greater 
production. Our job would be to engineer the air-system, 
design the equipment and manufacture the items to 
attain your objectives at economical costs. This has been 
our specialized work for close to forty years. 


THE MIDLAND-ROSS GROUP 
OF COMPLEMENTING SERVICES 


Ross Engineering, New York 


n Corporation, New Brunswick N J 


drews and Goodrich, Boston 
n nado Limited, Montre 
Fulton, Dayton 


Engineering Company, Ltd, Englond 
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.. that 
is the 
question! 


J.0. ROSS ENGINEERING 





Division of Midland-Ross Corporation 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON « MT. PROSPECT, ILLINOIS 
DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE 








$32T: 
Ogee 


i" sou sees | | SCOTT TESTERS 
won SONY FOSTERS HOLDING DEVICES 


§ f-1 
UPWARDS CLAMPS AND 
OF HOLDING 
DEVICES 


The fact that Scott provides many, 
many more holding devices than any 
other manufacturer is indicative of 
our desire and ability to cooperate in 
solving your physical testing problems. 
Our more than 150 clansps and fix- 
tures are considered standard for 
Rubber Industry test evaluations. 
OUTLINE YOUR PROBLEM AND LET 
OUR 60 YEARS EXPERIENCE ASSIST. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 


Representatives in Foreign Countries 




















New Symbol of World Standard Testing 


WE HAVE OVER 
, 5 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE... 
| 


INDEPENDENT and 


Dies For Every 
Conceivable 
Purpose 


CLICKER, WALKER 
PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


@ Fales Clicker Machines 
r Seelye Beam 
die Presses 


@ Hard Maple, Rubber 
and Fibre Composition 
Die Blocks 

@ Rubber Pads 

Cel me liela @aleige alas 

@ Raw Hide Mauls 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
2602 LA SALLE PLACE...ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Associate: NEW ERA DIE CO. Red Lion, York County, Pa. 





Laminated Plastics. By D. J. Duffin. Published by Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 22 
N. ¥. 5 2.7% in. 254 po. $5.75. 


A thorough survey of the manufacture, fabrication and 
applications of high- and low-pressure laminated plastics 
is offered in this volume. The various types and grades 
of raw materials and resins used and their physical 
characteristics are covered. Numerous tables present 
data on mechanical, chemical and electrical properties of 
the plastics as related to various kinds of industrial and 
consumer applications. A large number of photographs 
supplements the text. 

In addition to the eight chapters which present the 
main body of material, the book has three appendices: 
the first on the history of vulcanized fiber and phenolic 
laminate manufacturing; the second a list of manufac- 
turers of high-pressure laminates, and the third a list of 
U.S. trade names current in the laminated plastics indus- 
try. A glossary of basic terms and a subject index close 
the book. 

As the requirements for high-pressure laminates have 
become more specialized, the trend has been toward the 
use of laminated plastics in combination with other 
materials, one of the most important being rubber. Appli- 
cations include sealing materials where  soft-sealing 
characteristics must be coupled with rigidity. Consider- 
able technical data for this and other uses are provided. 

Many in the rubber industry will find the extensive 
information on this class of materials which is presented 
in this book of great value. The demands of architecture 
and other applications indicate that many who work with 
rubber will be cailed upon to do so in connection with 
laminated plastics. 


Report on Causes of Runn‘ng Nip Accidents and Sug- 
gested Means for the Prevention of Such Accidents. 
Published by National Joint Industrial Council for the 
Rubber Manufacturing Industry, 236 Royal Exchange, 
Manchester 2, England. 5% x 8% in. 80 pp. 


This little book, published in England, is devoted to 
the problem of running nip accidents in the rubber 
industry. These accidents are particularly distressing, for 
in most cases the result is mutilation, amputation or 
multiple injuries. A running nip exists wherever sheet 
material passes onto a roller or bar. Running nips 
appear on a wide variety of machines used in processing 
rubber, the more common ones being calenders; liner 
feeding and stripping machines; and spreading, printing 
and doubling machines. 

The book opens with a section devoted to a definition 
of the problem, and analysis of the kinds of actions in 
which people are involved when running nip accidents 
happen. Suggestions for guarding adequately against 
these accidents are presented. 

The latter section of the book is given to detailed 
examinations of different kinds of running nip accidents. 
Eleven examples are included, each illustrated with 
photographs of the machines involved and schematic 
drawings of what happens, and showing the procedures 
involved in making the machines or operations safe. 

The safety factor in plant operation surely need not 
be emphasized today—everyone is only too aware of 
what is involved in terms of personal tragedy and other 
less important considerations. And for that reason no 
further recommendation is needed for this excellent 
little volume. 
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FIRST. FINEST 
FASTEST 


Scovill, who developed and introduced the permanently-attached hose coupling, provides the 
finest service and fastest delivery in the industry today. It paysin three important ways to specify 
permanent or re-attachable couplings by Scovill. | FIRST—Scovill has more know-how on the 
correct applications, uses and maintenance of hose couplings TE a 
Scovill was the first to design and manufacture couplings for modern hose and is the leading 
supplier of fuel oil and gas pump couplings. FINEST —Only Scovill gives you such fast, 
efficient service because only Scovill has a nation-wide network of sales offices and warehouse 
facilities. FASTEST— Coupling orders received by Scovill are shipped immediately. 
Scovill makes and stocks a complete range of fuel oil and gas pump couplings. And the Scoviill 
sales and service force—the largest and finest in the industry —is ready to consult with you 
anywhere and anytime. For complete details, write: Scovill Manufacturing Company, Hose 


Coupling Department, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 


Hose couplings by SCOVILL 





Hllllh 


~~? e- ERR EL 





“ 570-H Gas Pump Coupling, Permanently Attached 
520-H Fuel Oil Coupling, Permanently Attached 


MAIN OFFICE: 99 Mill Street, Waterbury, Conn. CLEVELAND: 4635 W. 160th Street LOS ANGELES: 6464 E. Flotilla Street HOUSTON: 2323 University Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO: 434 Brannan Street TORONTO: 334 King Street East 
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ELIMINATE 
HAND TRIMMING 
WITH ALMCO’S 
NEW 


LIQUID CO2 
TUMBLER 


Before After 





6/0 








ALMCO Liquid CO, Method 
can now give you complete 
uniformity in a better qual- 
ity finish on molded rubber 
parts of any size or shape. 
Saves time ... saves money! 


BOOST YOUR 
PRODUCTION 


of Molded 
Rubber Parts 


Eliminate hand trimming of flash 


and rind from your molded rubber 


parts by freezing them with liquid 
Co, ... both before and during the 


fast tumbling cycle! 


Saves money. New ALMCO 
Liquid CO, Tumblers let you enjoy 
tremendous cost savings of up to 
75% thru greatly increased produc- 
tion. Cost will approximate only 
$.015 to $.04 per Ib. of rubber, de- 
pending on type of part finished. 
Fully automatic. Liquid CO, is 
automatically injected thru the 
barrel shaft. Thermostatic controls 
keep temperatures constant down 
to —100°F. Process timer con- 
trols the tumbling cycle. Eight 
models, from 3.7 to 30.7 cu. ft. 

For full story on Liquid CO, 
Tumbling and on processing 
sample parts, write for ALMCO 


Album of New Products... today! 








QUEEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
: King-Seeley Corporation 
328 E. Main St. 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


NEW PRODUCTS 


for 

low 
temperature 
Elastomers 


ZERS 


For use in GR-S, 
Neoprene, Buna N 
and natural rubber 
compounds to 
reduce nerve and 
Produce superior 
flex and smooth 
extrusions: Write 
for samples! 


* RC Plasticizer TG-8 

(Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate) 
* RC Plasticizer TG-85 

(Triethylene Glycol Caprate- 

Caprylate) 
* RC Plasticizer TG-9 

(Triethylene Glycol Dipelargonate) 
* RC Plasticizer DOA 

(Dioctyl Adipate) 
* RC Plasticizer DOS 

(Dioctyl Sebacate) 
* RC Plasticizer DBP 

(Dibuty! Phthalate) 


* RC Butyl Oleate Re servi ’ peat 


industry since 1930. 


RUBBER CORPORATION*‘AMERICA 


New South Road 


Hicksville 2, N.Y: Sales Offices: New York * Akron * Chicago * Boston 


850 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Industrial Fatty Acids and Their Applications. Edited by 
E. Scott Pattison. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 6 x 91% in. 
230 pp. $7.00. 


This book covers the production and processing of 
fatty acids with emphasis on practical technology and 
chemistry. The coverage also includes an up-to-date 
review of the chemistry, technology and applications of 
derivatives having commercial importance. The growing 
industrial importance of fatty acids derived from tall oil 
is given special emphasis. 

The book contains 16 chapters, each written by 
different authors recruited from industry. The topics of 
most interest to the rubber technician, as indicated by the 
chapter titles, are: Fatty Acids Today and Tomorrow; 
Production of Fatty Acids, Raw Materials; Production of 
Fatty Acids, Separation Processes; Fatty Acids from Tall 
Oil; Ozone and Other Cleavage Processes; General 
Chemical Reactions of Fatty Acids; Application of Fatty 
Acids in Rubber Technology; Fatty Acid-Derived Plas- 
ticizers and Copolymers; Polymers and Copolymers from 
Vinyl Esters of Fatty Acids; Handling Industrial Fatty 
Acids, and Test and Testing Methods. 

The chapter on application of fatty acids in rubber 
technology is authored by J. E. Hocking and R. H. Jones 
of Darling & Co. After a short section on background 
material, the chapter continues with a discussion of 
natural rubber, describing vulcanization and compound- 
ing with special emphasis on the role of fatty acids. A 
similar section is presented on synthetic rubber, with a 
full explanation of the role of fatty acids in emulsion 
polymerization. A short closing section is devoted to 
miscellaneous rubber uses of fatty acids. A list of litera- 
ture references follows the text. 

The editor and authors are to be commended on a job 
well done. The technician working in any of the fifty or 
more industries which use fatty acids will find depend- 
able information on these important materials. 

mM 


Executive Selection: How Psychologists Can Help. Pub- 
lished by Management Reports, P. O. Box 136, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 82 x 11 in. 130 pp. $12.50. 


This paperbound book, prepared by a group of gradu- 
ate students at the Harvard Business School, can be 
considered a first handbook for management in the use 
of psychology as it applies to executive selection. The 
authors have conducted intensive interviews with psy- 
chologists currently dealing with management problems, 
and with managers who have employed psychologists, 
particularly for the purpose of choosing executives. The 
result is a detailed summary of the practice of psycho- 
logical evaluation, with emphasis on what both manage- 
ment and the psychologist expect to accomplish and 
what the final results actually are. 

The book follows the process from finding a psycholo- 
gist, through introducing him to the company, right up 
to the conclusion reached by the psychologist, how he 
reports his findings to management and how an executive 
can weigh the results in the final selection. Of special 
interest is a chapter on the mechanics of reporting 
psychological findings to management, including a dis- 
cussion of to whom the psychologist reports, how and 
when the report is made, and who in management sees 
the report. An interesting survey of a field which 
management would do well to investigate closely. 





Gaps in Your Technical Library? 
Contact the Book Department 
RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 
BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc, 


Honeywell 800: A Superior Scientific Computer. Data- 
matic Division, Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
151 Needham St., Newton Highlands, Mass. 82 x 11 
in. 12 pp. 

Factors of application of a new _all-transistorized 
electronic computer system to scientific problems are 
described in this booklet. It outlines speeds, capacities 
and over-all performance qualifications of the Honeywell 
800 system and gives specific examples of how its design 
and logic and other features contribute to its use and 
economy in scientific computation. The booklet is divided 
into sections on an introduction; basic specifications; 
central processor; input-output; automatic programming; 
simultaneous computing and processing; automatically 
controlled parallel processing, and examples. 

e 

Alkyl and Alkylene Amines. Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co., 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 
in. 52 pp. 


This booklet, describing the properties and uses of 
alkyl and alkylene amines and containing comprehensive 
data on 19 of the materials, includes information on 
physical properties, end-use possibilities, physiological 
properties and storage and handling methods. A detailed 
bibliography and reference section is a part of the pres- 
entation. The alkyl amines are recommended as inter- 
mediates for rubber chemicals, and the alkylene amines 
find application in synthetic rubber. An attractive publi- 
cation 

_ 
Development Engineering. Mast Development Co., Inc., 

2212 East Twelfth St., Davenport, Iowa. 9 x 1154 in. 

Unbound. 


The services of a company which does product re- 
search and development are described in this brochure. 
It contains several unbound sections on different aspects 
of the endeavors of the organization. One of these is 
devoted to the research and development background in 
the ozone equipment field (the company also supplies 
a complete line of ozone test equipment). Also developed 
and distributed by the company is a rubber hardness 
gage, as well as other equipment of interest to the rubber 
manufacturer. 

e 


Sprout-Waldron Roller Mills. (Bulletin 153-A). Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., 130 Logan St., Muncy, Penna. 
8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 


This illustrated technical bulletin describes one, two, 
three pair high and double roller mills, presenting in- 
formation on the function and operation of roller mills 
and fully explaining construction and design details. A 
table of specifications gives length, width, height, roll 
speeds, horsepower range and chipping weights of the 
mills. A complete discussion of the meaning of one 
point roll control is included. Photographs are used to 
advantage in portraying the mills. 


General Electric Adjustable-Speed Drive Equipment for 
Calenders. (Bulletin GEA-6910). General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 8% x I1 in. 8 pp. 


This attractive publication presents information on a 
complete line of modern, all electric, adjustable-speed 
drives, motors and controls for use on calenders which 
process rubber, plastics and similar materials. The 
various drives discussed in the booklet are illustrated 
with photographs, and schematic diagrams show how 
they are applied in installation. A large table gives de- 
tailed information on the drives and their special features. 
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EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead & Zinc Compounds 
meet the specific demands 
of the rubber industry... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 
hensive line of both lead and zinc com- 
pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 
product control is maintained from the 
ore to the finished product. More than a 
century of experience assures you of 
customer service unequalled in the field. 
Zine Oxides Litharge 

Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge 


Basic Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95° 979 98°) 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead 


EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


Since 1843 
Dept. RA-8, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
PICHER 


West Coast Sales Agent 
THE BUNKER HILL COMPANY, Chemical Products Division 
Seattle * Portland * Oakland © San Francisco * Los Angeles * Kellogg, Idahe 


MES 


... the preferred 
Dial 


Comparators. es 


No. 2W Dial Comparator 


Dimensional checking is fast, easy and 
accurate with Ames Dial Comparators. 
You get definite, impersonal readings 
right from the dial. There’s no guesswork 
or figuring. 

Special comparators are available for 
measuring all forms of rubber and plastic. 
Write today for complete information. 

Representatives in principal cities 


» BCAMES CO 


= 4 38 Ames Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MICROMETER DIAL GAUGES e MICROMETER DIAL INDICATORS 





Po for highest quality \ 
ya 


ef of ot : a 





») Al 3-ROLL MILLS 


Built in 14”x 30”, 10”x 22”, 5”x 12”, 4”x 8” 
sizes. Write for Bulletin 158. 


7 3.H. DAY 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 


4918 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Exhibition 
Space 


= Available 


at the 


International Rubber Conference 


Washington, D. C. 
November 8-13, 1959 


Jointly Sponsored by ACS, ASME, ASTM 


Traffic in exhibition area will include the world's top 
rubber technologists. Space desirable for suppliers 


Testing Equipment * Machinery and Equipment ¢ 
Chemicals * Raw Materials * Products of and for 
the Rubber Industry. 


Write or phone: 
Norman Bekkedahl, 
IRC Exhibit Chairman, 
c/o National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Phone: E Merson 2-4040 Extension 7070 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Cane Wax Aids for Rubber Processing. Warwick Wax 
Division, Western Petrochemical Corp., 2 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 11 x 8% in. 8 pp. 


This booklet gives a report of laboratory studies on 
three sugar cane wax products—wax crude, wax oxidized 
and resin—which show them to have desirable properties 
as rubber-processing aids. Discussed are effects on extru- 
sion characteristics, uncured stock properties, milling 
characteristics and vulcanizate properties. The booklet 
contains four tables, three of which refer to styrene 
rubber, and give data on Garvey die extrusion, proper- 
ties of the uncured polymer containing the wax process- 
ing aids, and characteristics of vulcanizates. The fourth 
table reports Mooney properties of uncured natural 


rubber compositions. 
o 


Hycar Polyacrylic Rubber. (Manual HM-3). B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., 3135 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 8% x I1 in. 32 pp. 

Hycar 4021 polyacrylic rubber, one of a line of 
rubbers developed for high temperature service without 
degradation by sulfur or oxygen, is given a complete 
technical presentation in this bulletin. Discussed are 
general compounding, processing, compounding for 
specific applications and use in adhesives and coatings. 
Numerous recipes with detailed data on physical proper- 
ties of the vulcanizates and suggested applications are 
given. Effects of additives are analyzed at length. The 
section on processing contains information on mill mix- 
ing, Banbury mixing, tempering and stock preparation. A 
comprehensive presentation. 


Acetophenone. Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 30 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


Acetophenone (methyl phenyl ketone, acetylbenzene), 
widely used for its solvent and odorant properties and, 
because of the reactivity of its aryl, carbonyl and methyl 
groups, as an intermediate in the synthesis of a broad 
range of compounds, is analyzed in this technical bulle- 
tin. Physical properties, specifications, shipping data and 
graphs of solubility, vapor pressure and specific gravity 
are presented. The bulletin reports that benzaldehyde 
reacts with acetophenone to form benzal acetophenone 
which can be copolymerized with butadiene to obtain 
superior styrene rubbers. 

+ 


Fatty Acids in Modern Industry. A. Gross & Co., 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 8% x II in. 
26 pp. 

This catalog includes up-to-date specifications on the 
complete line of Groco stearic and oleic acids, tallow 
fatty acids and glycerides, coconut and other vegetable 
fatty acids, and glycerine. A chart shows the component 
fatty acids in these products. A list of the standard 
analytical test references used in the industry is also 
presented. A description of the properties of some 32 
materials, many of which find application in rubber, is 
given. 

es 


Blue M Industrial Batch Ovens. Blue M Electric Co., 
Blue Island, Ill. 842 x 11 in. 4 pp. 


This brochure describes and illustrates convection 
industrial batch ovens, utility ovens, aging ovens, drawer 
ovens, dry type incubators, dry air sterilizers and en- 
vironmental cabinets. All feature the Power-O-Matic 
control system designed to proportion minimum wattage 
in relation to temperature and work load. Specifications 
for all units are provided as well as a listing of optional 
accessories (timers, observation panels, stands, lead-in 
parts, overtemperature protection, etc.). 
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{ 
Quality. .7 the best economy of all 


From toys to tires... you enjoy production economies 
by using “custom-made” Sunoco oils 


Sun makes 17 narrow-specification 
rubber-compounding oils devel- 
oped by Sun researchers to make 
sure you can get the right oil for 
every job. 

These Sunoco oils cover a full 
range of aromaticity, color stabil- 
ity, and low- and high-temperature 
properties. By choosing the right oil 
—and Sun can help you here— you 
can get the right balance between 
processibility, non-staining char- 


acteristics, and desired physicals. 
Write for the new booklet show- 
ing the characteristics and appli- 
cations for each of Sun’s rubber- 
compounding oils. Learn how you 
can save money through Sun qual- 
ity—the best economy of all. For 
complete information see your Sun 
representative or write to: SUN OIL 
ComMPANY, Phila. 3, Pa., Dept. RA-8. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company —% 
Limited, Toronto Montreal. | ’ 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES 
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MARKET REPORTS 


Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (July 1), the 
price of natural rubber on the New 
York Commodity Exchange has moved 
in a range of 338 points, high for the 
period being 37.13c reached on July 31, 
and low being 33.75c reached on July 
2. The average price of spot rubber for 
the month of July was 35.19c based on 
22 trading days. This compares with an 
average of 34.3lc in the previous 
month. 

Analysts at Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith point out that the 
prime mover in the market these days 
seems to be in the continuation of 
Communist Bloc purchasing. The 
Soviet Union has taken over 25,000 
tons for July and August shipment. 

Last year, the Russians took a total 
of about 210,000 tons from all sup- 
pliers, and it looks as if this quantity 
may be exceeded this year. China has 
also returned to the market. 


Stockpile Situation 


The stockpile situation remains in 
the news. Singapore remains fearful 
that rubber will begin to move out of 
strategic stocks. While a legislative snag 
has held up passage of an amended 
stockpile bill, the feeling lingers in 
many trade quarters that something 
close to 40,000 long tons of rubber will 
be released through June 30, 1960. 

Trade circles are of the opinion that 

the release of such a quantity would 
not depress the market. Even with this 
amount released, there would still be a 
deficit. This deficit is still expected to 
be in the nature of 75,000 long tons this 
year. 
_ This may be one the largest peace- 
time deficit years on record, and many 
trade sources do not look for relief 
from tighter supplies until later in 1960. 
The course of prices over the near term 
may, however, receive greatest empha- 
sis from day-to-day developments. 


Setting Price Patterns 


In balance, Russian and American 
buying set the price pattern for natural 
rubber. Both give indications of sur- 
passing 1958, and natural rubber pur- 
chases in the second half of this year 
could easily outdo those in the first. 

Were the stockpile not an issue at 
all, it might be easy to suggest that the 
1959 world deficit of natural could far 
exceed the deficit of 1958 which was 
rather small. 

Even assuming that small orderly 
releases are forthcoming from the 
stockpile, a fair deficit of natural still 
seems to be in the cards. Moreover, it 
will be seen that prices have not had 
much difficulty in moving up despite 
the slack season and expected stockpile 
sales. 
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Price Data 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 


FROM JULY 1 TO JULY 31 


July Spot Sept. Nov. Jan 
3 33.85 33.65 33.45 
33.65 33.45 3.40 


Outside Market 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
Spot ; ‘ 
Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. ‘ 

Thin Latex Crepe: 

Spot eee . 

Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2... 

Flat Bark Crepe oe 


London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 


Oct.-Dec oa 35.57 
Jan.-Mar ee 34.84 


Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
34.12 


Middling Upland Quotations 


June 30 July 31 
Close 
32.31 
32.34 
32.62 








Notes & Quotes 


Herbert D. Smith, general sales man- 
ager of the Tire Divison, U. S. Rubber 
Co., expects that American motorists 
will purchase 94.5 million passenger car 
tires this year, in addition to the 29 
million tires that come on new cars. 
1959 is expected to mark the eighth 
consecutive year of market growth with 
sales to be made up of 64.5 million 
replacement tires and 39 million re- 
treads. 


TRENDS 
NEWS aoa 
PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


According to current reports, exports 
of synthetic rubber may amount to as 
much as 235,000 long tons this year, 
substantially above the 203,000 long 
tons exported in the peak year of 1957. 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
reports that shipments of synthetic 
rubber in the first half of 1959 totaled 
135,128 long tons, compared with the 
103,105 long tons exported in the first 
half of 1958. 

The sharp increase was attributed 
mainly to a three-month strike at the 
Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada. Polymer normally exports 
about 70 per cent of its 135,000 long 
ton annual production. 

In a report appearing in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, Clayton F. 
Ruebensaal, director of commercial 
planning for the Texas-U. S. Chemical 
Co., observed that the increased de- 
mand for U. S. synthetic rubber was 
created by the cutback in Canadian 
production and does not denote stronger 
foreign demand. 


U. S. Exports to Fall 


Mr. Ruebensaal predicts that exports 
of synthetic rubber in the last half of 
this year will fall to about 100,000 long 
tons as Canada re-enters the market. 

A spokesman for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. also predicted that the 
downtrend in synthetic shipments which 
started in 1958 will resume now that 
the Canadian strike has been settled. 

Mr. Ruebensaal believes that U. S. 
exports of synthetic should drop 5 per 
cent a year for 1960 and 1961 and then 
10 per cent a year for the following 
two years. By 1961, he said, United 
Kingdom capacity should be about 
100,000 long tons; France about 75,000 
long tons; Germany over 100,000 long 
tons, and Italy about 55,000 long tons 

U. S. Rubber Co. has also taken 
note of increasing foreign competition 
in synthetic rubber. L. C. Crockett, 
president of Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, 
is another who sees the U. S. industry 
facing growing competition from Euro- 
pean production. 


Narrowing the Gap 


M. W. Laibe, vice-president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., states 
that it is evident that the production 
capacity of synthetic rubber plants now 
in operation and those being built out- 
side the United States will narrow the 
gap between supply and demand in that 
market. This, of course, will reduce the 
export requirements from the United 
States. Demand for U. S. synthetic after 
1961 will probably continue at 100,000 
to 150,000 long tons annually, industry 
circles agree. 
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CYURAM™ M 
CYURAM™ DS 
CYZATE™B 
CYZATE"E 
cMBT 


Tetramethylthiuram 
Monosulfide 


Tetramethylthiuram 
Disulfide 


Zinc Dibutyl 
Dithiocarbamate 
Zinc Diethyl 
Dithiocarbamate 


Zinc Salt of 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 


Pellets 
Powder 


Pellets 
Powder 


50% aqueous 
dispersion 


50% aqueous 
dispersion 


Powder 


*Trademark 








PRICES OF COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


rer. .23253 
D R Baytown 1930 ° : 2300 ? 
ry ubber Baytown ° 009 searer .2400 * 
Baytown of : dei Ca eis .2325 3 
(per pound carload) Baytown 180 at wees -1740 . 2300 § 
C-102 (Shell) ... = = 18 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types oe oan a ee: ae 5. : Ai .2300 3 
Butaprene NF - -4900! Carbomix 
Butaprene NH 11.2... 6500 # pt sane 
Butaprene NL se -5000' a a7E5 
Butaprene NXM .5800 ! on iar tShel 
Chemigum NINS .... : .6400 
Chemigum N3NS ; 5800 * 
Chemigum N6 .... eae dd we -5000 4 
Chemigum N6B ................ -5000 # 
Chemigum N7 ieenee bers -5000 3 
Chemigum N8 ..... < .5000 # 
Chemigum N600 .............. -5000 # 
Herecol N-33 -6800 
5800 3 
tHycar 10u2 -5000 * 
Hycar 1u14 .6000 * 
Hycar 1042 and .5000 * 
Hycar 1051 sais ; .5800 # 
Hycar 1052 é : 5000 8 
TE 1 TS rai -5000 # 
OSS as 6400 8 
Ilycar 1203 .... ; : .4600 3 
Hycar 1312 .... .5000 ® 
Hycar 1411 -6200 * 
Hycar 1432 -5900 ® 
Hycar 1441 -6200 
oT. ae .48508 
Paracril ALT Lwidusegh «wes .5000 # 
Wareewe 00.900 BY ove csceccas .5000 3 
Paracril BLT and BJLT ........ .5000 # 
Paracril C and CLT arr .5800 * 
Paracril } .5900 8 
Paracril esas wees -6500 3 
Paracril Rhee WER cewek dies .6000 ® 
Paracril cece -4600 4 
Polysar Krynac 800 .. -5000 * 
Polysar Krynac 801 ............ 5800 * FR 
Polysar Krynac 802 ; .5000 4 FR 
Polysar Krynac 803 .. ........ 50008 FR 
Tylac 640 and 2830 


Tyl oped Gentro 15 ress Butyl Rubbers 
ylac 740 ; : ae “185 


5400 4 Gentro 


Tylac 840, 2241 and 2570 5800 3 Gentro 52 P Enjay Butyl 035 and 150 
' ‘ J 
Tylac 1640 - a 5900 3 Gentro-]et ae eens wen see perso Enjay Butyi 165 NS 
Tylac 2430 and 2432 500 3 Gentro-Jet ess vecucess bd Enjay Butyl 215 
Gentro-Jet 9250 .... eee Enjay Butyl 217 
Gentro-Jet 9251 .... Enjay Butyl 218 
eS eee caiay bared Fg NS 
Gentro-Jet 9275 .... “+ U njay Butyl Je 
; Naugapol . Enjay Butyl 365 NS .........- 
Butadiene-Styrene Types Nauga oe . Polysar Butyl 100 ........++- . 
yp Naugapol 
; Naugapol : Polysar Butyl 101 
Ameripol : Naugapol os . Polysar Butyl 200 and 300 ...... 35508 
Ameripol - ‘ Naugapol ° Polysar Buty! 301 . 5450 5 
Ameripol 5 Naugapol , Polysar Butyl 400 . 
Ameripol Sem ewrnia ‘ Fi 
Ameripol 
Ameripo!l 100 ; - 
Ameripol 1009 .. ie .2475 ; S 1475" Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene 
Ameripol 1009 ( eee ee 6.6 25 ° S stot 
y aed ae O11 a : s ‘oe Hypalon 20 
meripol 1012 E - “V>6 Hypalon 30 
Ameripol 1012 (crumb) ......... . - — sia 
Ameripol 1013 Sey 
eripol 1013 (crumb) Philprene 
Ameripol 1500 and 1501 2 Philprene .* i. Fluoroelastomers 
yet a 2 pekeaeb es Ja He ede +. ees 
meripol ; ilprene ag "3 e Fluorel 
Ameripol ae E Philprene see ° 
Ameripo!l Philprene 4 
Gmerieet cemeeene A 
meripol ilprene 4 r A. 
Acserinel Philprene 1601 . . Viton é 
Ameripol Philprene 
yea al Paerene en 
meripo eee : ilprene : 
Ameripol Ci Philprene 1708 aera ae P 
Ameripol RRR Rss Slee ane ats ; Philprene ; (prices |.c.t.) 
is i ; 5500 ® 
Ameripol Pee aiaietn cos We bao a . Philprene "155 Neoprene Types AC and CG .... . 
— 5: Ss ; mes Neoprene Type AD ......++-++++ 
meri : 1ofiex ° : : FB... 
Ameripol = iva ee . Plioflex os : Gaaeeee Type N 
Ameripol eee ae : Plioflex Reece? : 2 Neoprene 
Ameripol 4752 | Plioflex 1507 .. Neoprene 
SERS eh eee FhoGex as "1885 Neoprene 
1000 ‘ lioflex 17 : ‘ eopr 
* 1001 and 1004 ..... , ; Plioflex : cones 
Plioflex : ; Neoprene 
ae a Neoprene 
> pera 4 Neoprene Type 
Gee 778 ... : Neoprene Type WX 
Polysar Kry 
Polysar 


Polysar fie Polysulfide Rubbers 
S 


Le > he vhe yh GP LGPL GP | 


ie?) 


Synpol 8150 
Synpol 8200 
Synpol 8201 


z 


lezhe: lerhar tartar ter barter her er barter berterier far he ber be be 
BRERA RRAR RRR RAAARAAAX 
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Synpol 8254 .. 
Synpol X 274 


s 
7 


DADRAAW 
ooocecp 
coocoo 
2 09 02 09 09 


Polysar 
‘* Polysar 3 
, 3105 poear Se ; diet RelihA occscssnacseseee 
oe ee ree ‘ Polysar Y Thiokol Type A ,-++++-+ 
160 aa : Thiokol Type ST ..... 


(prices |.c.4.) 
oreeso00 * 
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POLYMERS " 
Now available 














Latex 
A (per pound carload) 
Silicone Rubbers* Beek - ; ? poe 
(prices b.c.J.) oes : : - 
GE gqmonntel es eeecccsccece 2. oe : : 
GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) 4.00 * . , 
Silastic (compounded) .......... 1.90 eee CO 
ee I a 3.85% ays 
Union Carbide (gums) .........- 4.00 # oe eg 
Union Carbide (compounds) Svea 2.50 ® me 
en Types 
Rutaprene N- 300 <. teen he eee 4600 * 4 
Butaprene } mace .5400 ! : . ry 
Chemigum 49008 : 
Chemigum 235 236 .5400 4 : 
Chemig um 5 $eueeeea .4600 * 
Chemigum : . “<s -46000 * ff 
Chemigum = ‘ .4600 * : 
Chemigum ‘ -4600 8 ‘ 
CL-101 (Sirell) ; .2800 2 
Hycar 151 -4600 * 
Hycar 1551 : .5400 * 
Hycar 1552 .. .4600 * 
Hycar 1561 .5400 3 
Hycar 1562 -4600 * 
Hycar 1571 .5400 
Hycar 157 -5100 8 
Hycar 157 -4600 8 
Hycar 185 .4600 * 
Se ea .5000 ! 
MOONEE SOE4E. co cccccccccecssscce .4000 ' 
— SOIEM cccccccvcsacesees -4600 ! 
BPG ZOES cccccccccvescececee -5100 
eee ene g ee it with excellent anti-scorch properties 
mesewe® 2606. .0c0 cc a satan .5800 ! 
Pn Men ocvdvedddaaneeneee -4600 ' 
DE MOEA. css cetcorauucese 4600! 
Nitrex 2619 ache Seay -5700 ! 
Nitrex 2620 ..... Rie: 5000 ! 
Nitrex 2625 .. os eae wet 5000 ! 
Nitrex 2625-A ... Keak oc ae .5000 ! 
Nitrex J-6849 .. - ; .5400 ! 
OO SI i wadeesnededscene Hhe .duue * 
CE eG es cad «wlan Vane .3200 * 
? + 
ee er ae Greater Processing Safety for neoprene and rubber com- 
Copo ? . . . . ° 
Copo SN ell aed Pitt pounders can be virtually assured with Michigan Chemical’s 
S 5 . 
ee eee ** etc oserseceeeee | RS new 1782 Magnesia. Ten years of concentrated development 
: x ; . : 
8 etiam: ~~ and testing have produced a product of exceptional purity, 
GB La aeeamme <P whiteness, and particle size with many times the surface area 
a ey SR eee of normal magnesias. This latter property and a high de- 
an cum °c =P gree of chemical reactivity make Michigan 1782 Magnesia 
ie - ep eehaaeceieie poe an excellent acid acceptor and curing agent. Vulcanizates 
oe wee 3003 exhibit good cure, tensile strength, modulus, elongation, 
age lS ee ee ‘sage and hardness. Repeated functional tests indicate that 
were > A aa ae dale lah ee Michigan 1782 Magnesia compares with the finest anti- 
OS | ee eee ee .3200 j 
NE MO occa dca sacerce "3200 8 scorch agents currently in use. 
OO i ee -3200 § 
Plinlite 2198 is) eeenacianees .3000 ° = 
$3000 and S-2006........... "2600 2 Test This Improved Magnesia. Commercial I 
Sarel se CO ne ee Eee ee -2600 2 eo, . es 
SeAVOS oc cie ec Eee tee Se "2800 2 quantities available at once at competitive = 
BOR 4 ia ukrew Sc aes ecawad aves -2900 ? P > ae 
| prices. Write for test quantities, data and » 
Neoprene your copy of the new technical booklet, ““Neo- MICHIGAN 
Neoprene Latex 60 .........00- .4000 ? prene and Synthetic Rubber Compounding a | ie | 
3 7 2 . e | 
Se tone eee with MICHIGAN Magnesia.” cme 
Neoprene Latex 601-A ......... .4000 ? 
rappreme Latez 673 .....ccvcces .5000 2 
reer rene: Lates F458 oé.ccccicees 3800 2 
Neoprene Latex 736 .........+. 3800 ? 
Neoprene Latex 842-A ......... 37? 
Neoprene Toatex 950 .vccccsicccs .4700? 
Pp " lfid R bb Copyright 1959 Michigan Chemical Corporation 
olysulfide Rubbers 
Thiokol Type MX eeeeevsooe aie MICHIGAN CHEMICAL 
Thiokol Type WD-2 ............ 1.2500? 
Thiokol Type WD-6 22.20 2.002.. :8000 ? CORPORATION 





Notes: (1) Freight allowed. (2) Freight 627 North Bankson Street 
extra, (3) Freight prenaid. *Covers a wide | . ; Rees 
range of compounds. Readers are urged to Saint Louis, Michigan 


check specific prices with producers. | 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y, 
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MARKETS 


(continued) 


Reclaimed Rubber 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that 148,362 long tons of 
reclaimed rubber were produced in the 
United States in the first six months of 
the current year. This compares with 
the 122,709 long tons produced in the 
previous year. 

A total of 145,733 long tons of 
reclaim were consumed in the United 
States in the first half of 1959, con- 
trasted with the 119,850 produced in 
the first half of 1958. 

As of June 30, 1959, there were 
23,800 long tons of reclaimed rubber in 
stocks on hand. On June 30, 1958, there 
were 27,763 long tons of reclaim on 
hand. 

It now seems as if some 300,000 long 
tons of reclaim will be produced this 
year and that about 290,000 long tons 
consumed, making this one of the 
better years for the industry. 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif.) 


per Ib. 


Premium Grade Whole Tire ; 
First Line Whole Tire ............ .11 
Second Line Whole Tire ... 10% 
Third Line Whole Tire ... 

Fourth Line Whole Tire ... 

Black Carcass 

No. 1 Light Colored Carcass 

No. 1 Peel 

Butyl Tube Reclaim ....... 

Natural Rubber Black Tube ... 

Natural Rubber Red Tube 

Natural Rubber Gray Tube 





Scrap Rubber 


Fairly good activity has been main- 
tained in the scrap rubber market dur- 
ing the past few weeks although some 
reclaimers are preparing to shut down 
for the annual vacation period. Scrap 
has been moving in fairly good volume 
to consumers in Akron, Buffalo and 
Naugatuck. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that in the first six months 
of the current year a total of 134,072 
long tons of scrap rubber were con- 
sumed in the United States. If consump- 
tion maintains its present pace, some- 
thing like 270,000 long tons of scrap 
will be consumed this year. 

As of June 30, 1959, there were 
58,205 long tons of scrap rubber in 
stocks on hand. This sum is equal to 
about two months consumption. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


Mixed tires 14.00 
Light colored carcass ........ Ui% 
No. 1 peelings . ¥- : 32.00 
No. 2 peelings : ; 1 28.00 
No. 3 peelings ; 23.00 
SOE SS ee 16.00 
Truck and Bus S.A.G ue ) 22.00 
Passenger S.A.G See ib usc x ate aa 20.00 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes ....1b. 07% 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes ... 0619 
Butyl Rubber Tubes oY 05% 


858 


Tire Fabrics 


From here and there about the 
country comes news with bearing upon 
tire fabrics, and the industrial fabrics 
market. Industrial Rayon Corp., for 
example, has announced that by 1960 it 
will have its Cleveland, Ohio, plant 
converted from the production of rayon 
to Tyrex. 

Chemstrand, meanwhile, has an- 
nounced its intention to build a multi- 
million dollar nylon filament yarn plant 
near Greenwood, S. C. In the first 
phase of the plant’s construction, the 
capacity to produce 10 million pounds 
of nylon will be installed. Production is 
scheduled to begin late next year. 

Tennessee Eastman Co. has an- 
nounced that it has started construction 
of an addition to its “Kodel” polyester 
fiber plant at Kingsport, Tenn. The new 
unit will raise the company’s productive 
capacity of this type of fiber to 20 
million pounds annually. 

American Enka has appropriated 
$9.3 million for an expansion of its 
nylon plant at Enka, N. C. Construction 
is proceeding on schedule, and the 
new facilities are expected to be in 
operation early next year. 

AviSun Corp., an  equally-owned 
affiliate of American Viscose and the 
Sun Oil Co., will open a new poly- 
propylene film plant and a fiber plant 
near New Castle, Del., while DuPont 
has announced that it will build a 
multi-million dollar unit at its Memphis 
plant to produce acrylonitrile. Much of 
the acrylonitrile produced will go into 
the company’s Orlon acrylic fiber. 

A new plant is now being constructed 
in Holiand for the production of non- 
woven textiles. Von Kohorn Inter- 
national Corp. has entered into a con- 
tract with the Soviet government for 
the construction of a rayon staple plant. 

All of the foregoing is on indication 
of the world-wide activity now going on 
in fibers and textiles. New plants, new 
developments, new products are being 
announced every day, and it seems 
apparent that this will be a fruitful 
year for the industry. 


(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 


Rayon Tire Cord 


Cotton Chafers 


. (per square yard) 
. (per square yard) 
. (per square yard) 

(per square yard) 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: According to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, a total of 
39,498 long tons of natural rubber 
latex were imported into the United 
States in the first six months of the 
current year. In the first six months of 
the preceding year, a total of 35,241 
long tons of natural rubber latex were 
imported. 

In the first half of this year, 37,917 
long tons of natural latex were con- 
sumed in the United States against the 
32,132 long tons consumed in the first 
half of the preceding year. 

As of June 30, 1959, there were 
11,160 long tons of natural latex in 
stocks on hand, while on June 30, 
1958, there were 17,078 long tons on 
hand. 

Natural rubber latex is now selling 
at a 43 to 44c per pound level at East 
Coast ports. Once again, prices are at 
a level which may encounter some con- 
sumer opposition. 


Synthetic: According to the latest 
available figures, consumption of all 
types of synthetic rubber latex is 


running at about 8,860 long tons a 
month. If this consumption pace con- 
tinues for the rest of the year, some- 
thing like 106,000 long tons of syn- 
thetic rubber latex will be consumed in 
1959. 


This is of interest because in 1958, 
80,387 long tons of synthetic latex of 
all types were consumed. A jump to 
106,000 long tons will be a considerable 
gain. Natural rubber latex will gain, 
but not by nearly as much, from 70,183 
long tons in 1958 to an estimated 
75,000 long tons in 1959. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on 
the New York Cotton Exchange has 
moved in a range of 195 points since 
our last report (July 1), high for the 
period being 35.60c reached on July 1 
and on three other days during the 
period, and low being 33.6S5c reached 
on July 31. The average price of 
middling uplands for the month of 
July was 34.67c based on 22 trading 
days. This compares with an average of 
36.05c in the previous month. 

According to a recent White House 
report, 614,900 bales of cotton with a 
value of $84,200,000 were exported 
from the United States in the first half 
of the current year. The estimated cost 
of this cotton to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was $123,000,000, the re- 
port stated. 


Since the inception of the program 
in July, 1954, 3,978,000 bales were 
exported with a market value of 
$616,000,000 and a CCC cost of 
$824,500,000. This included 25,000 
bales of extra long staple cotton. Some 
$2,500,000 worth of cotton has also 
been supplied to voluntary agencies for 
the manufacture of mattresses for the 
needy in Germany, Spain and Viet 
Nam. 
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The severe, ill-fitting ‘‘envelope’”’ bathing cap of former days 
is outmoded. Imaginative styling has taken over, to create a 
crown of beauty out of new polymers. 


Beauty—in and out of the swim 
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To achieve the cooling whites and becoming pastels the 
designer wants, compounders choose TITANOX® white titanium 
dioxide pigments. TITANOX-RA in particular has really put 
white and tinted stocks in the swim. 


There’s rutile or anatase titanium dioxide white pigment in 
the TITANOX line for any rubber or plastic composition. Our 
Technical Service Department will be happy to help you 
select the proper one. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; offices and warehouses in 
principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 
Limited, Montreal. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





MARKET PRICES 


ACCELERATORS 


A-1_(Thiocarbanilide)* ...lb. 
A-32° b. 


eee ee eeeeeereeeeee 


A-100° covccccccoclh, 
_aererrre * 


yan No. 
Accelerator—49* 

Accelerator 89* 

Accelerator 108° 
Accelerator—552° 
Accelerator—808* 
Aecelerator—833* 
Rapmaratet B® 2... scceses 


Arquad 12* 
Beutene* 

Bismate, Rodform* 
Butazate* 

Butyl Eight’ 
Buty! Namate 


Didkinyigesaidine 
Dithtocarbamates 


Ethyl Thiurad* 
Ethyl Tuex* 
Ethylac* 
Guantal* 
Harvex* 
Hepteen Base* 
Kure-Blend MT* 


T-) 
MBTS Pellets* 
erac* 
Mercaptobenzothiazol 
Mercaptobenzothiazy! 
Disulfide = 


Pennac spB° 
Pentex* 

Flour* a 3 
Permalux (Neoprene) * 
henex* 
Polyac® ... 
R-2 Crystals*® 

otax* 
RZ-50-A* ar 


Santocure® 
NS* 


Selenac * (Ethyl, Methyl) 
Seleram, Ethyl 
sit-5° 


be 


Tetrone A* 
Thiate A* 
B* 


Thiazs Ne ZMBI 


Thionex* 
Thiotax* ear 
Thiram, Ethyl 
ethyl! 
Thiurad* .. . 
al a... 


at am DS & MS 
Trimene* 
Base* 


Tripheny! Gosnidine ee 


Tuads* (Eth 
Tuads* en 
Tuex* 


ae 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works 
and cover the domestic markets 
only. Export prices, as a rule, 
are usually slightly higher, due 
to re A meena special 
handling, e 

Pr oes to bbls., barrels; c.l., 
carload; cyL, cylinder; divd., de- 
livered; dms., drums; eqld., equa- 
lized; ie. less than carload; 
M.B. masterbatch; min., mini- 
mum; ref., refined; sap., saponi- 
fied; sp., el syn., synthetic; 


t.c., 


*Trademark. {For Export Only. 


The arrangement of this sec- 
tion closely follows the Chemical 
Section of the 1957-58 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Readers are refer- 
red to that edition for the correct 
classification of any material or 
brand name. Suppliers of every 
material are contacted for price 
information. However, only those 
materials are listed for which 
quotations have been furnished 
within the past six months. The 
quotations are not guaranteed and 
prospective purchasers should 
contact suppliers for information. 
Suppliers are requested to send 
current price information to the 
Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 











Unads* .. . 


sacl A* 

Zznite Special* 
Zetax*® (uncoated) 
Zimate* (Butyl) 
Zimate* (Ethyl) 

Zimate* (Methyl) “ae 
Zimate Slurry 50% solids 
content (Butyl, Ethyl 

& Methyl) 
Ziram, Butyl 
50% Diesersicn 
Ziram, Ethyl 
50% Dispersion 
Ziram, Methyl 
50% Dispersion 


ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead Sublimed 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Drew Wecoline C* 
Wochem 210* and 2 
Hydrogenated, Fatty 
DAR. S* ae , - 
DAR-HY* (dlvc 
Hydrofol Acass (atv) ib. 
Hyfac 430* (divd Ib. 
Neo-Fat H.F.O.* Catvd: ‘) Ib. 
Neutrex* (divd.) Ib. 
Stearite* 
Talene* (divd.) 
Lime, Hydrated 
Arrowhead* 
Marblehead*® 
Sierra* 
Litharge 
Eagle-Picher*® (c.1.) 
SB* (divd.) 
Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General Magnesite 500°. . 


Rater 325° 
Michigan No. 


Amine OU 
rae) we 
PRN - 


eS 


CHEMICALS & 
COMPOUNDING seems 
INGREDIENTS 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


M —~ Oxide, t 

ate Magnesite* (neo- 
prene grade) Ib. 
General 
101* . 
Saw d Ib. 
(neoprene grade) |b. 

m3, 2 Magnesia 


eee weer ere 


g 

Michigan No. 30° R 
Neomag Powder® ...... 

Pellets® ..... 
Michigan No. 40° 

Oleic Acid 

Dar-Chem* 105 
Drew Wecoline OO* ... 
Emersol 210* (dlvd.).. 
Groco Red Oil 


Neo-Fat 92-04* 


94-04* 
Wochem 310, 311 
Palm Fatty Acids 
Groco 45* 
Neo-Fat* 
Wochem 280* 


Eagle- Picher® (c.1.p.....! 
No. 2 RM® (dlvd.)...... b. 
Sodium ply 75% 
Sodium Oleate, 75% 
Paste (dms.) 
Sodium Stearate, i 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 
Emersol 110* (divd.)....Ib. 
Groco 53* Ib. 
wen-wet 15S" occ. 0cm 
Standard Pearlstearic*® 
(divd.) 
Wochem 730* 3 
Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 
boice Pearlstearic® 
(divd.) 
Emersol 120* (dlvd.) ... 
Groco 54* 
Hydrofol Acid, 444 
Neo-Fat 18-54* 
Wecoline 200* 


AN DARARA 
x RAK 


Stearic Acid, Other 
Extra Pearlstearic® 


eM 
RRMWS 


18- 58° 
18-61* 
Stearex* 
Stearite* 
Wecoline 300° 
Wochem vau" « 
21* 


oe 
> 


White Lead Basic 
Carbonate 
White Lead Basic 
Sulfate 

Zinc Laurate 
Laurex® 

Zine Stearate 
Aquazine K.C.* 
Crown Brand* 


Unclassified Activators 


Actifat® (dms.) 
Aktone 
Barak* 
Curade* 


Snodotte* 
Vimbra 


Vulklor* 


ANTI-COAGULANTS 


Aqua Ammonia® (dms.). ..1b. .031 
MBC" (Le.1.) ‘Ib. 54 
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ENGINEERING 


... THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Since 1940, a total of 74 predip and calendar lines tor rayon and nylon tire cord 


fabric production have been designed and built by C. A. Litzler engineers tor 


leading tire manufacturers throughout the world. In addition to these prime 


production installations located in 32 countries around the globe, 22 Compu 


treate™s — precision laboratory impregnauon lines introduced in 1957— have 


oaemoleriian coven wera eh alelamatticoiian: 

All of these production units are in profitable operation today, and a sub 
stantial number of them represent repeat orders based on outstanding performance 
of an initial unit or line. 

Designed for clean, highly accurate and rugged performance, these Litzler 


units qualify, by actual report of the Operating engineers, as requiring the lowest 
maintenance. in the industry. 


C.A.LITZLER CO., Inc. 


SOUND ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTION 


235 BROOKPARK RD. CLEVELAND 9, OHIO CABLE “CALITZ”’ 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: GILLESPIE & CO. OF N. Y., 96 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


LICENSED Benno Schilde Maschinenbau A.G 


Soc. Alsacienne de Constructions Mecaniques Mather & Platt, Ltd 
FABRICATORS Bad Hersfeld, Germany 


Paris, France Manchester, England 





ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


Acro Anti Foam H* 
egular* 
Anbydrol 6991° ‘aes 
D.C. Antifoam A’... 
Antifoam A Emuision* 


Antitoam Af Emulsion* . 
l 


RENE. BP ccc cccsssel 


Detoama W-1701* ........lb. 


Detoamer A-25* . ib 
Detoamer 630" .. ~" 
Deltyl Prime .. ib 
Foam-Nix* 


wae 
G-E Antifoam SS-24": Ib. 


60 Emulsion® .. Teer 
Igepol CO-210 ib 
Kessco X-3* (dms.) 


Pluronic 
RS-968* 
Terpinol Prime No. 1..... 
Tributyl l’hosphate (dms.) 
UC SAG A 

47 


0* cove 
VL-520* 
ANTIOXIDANTS 


Agebest 12935-22A* 
AgeRite Alba* 

Gel* 

Hipar* 

H.P.* 

Powder* 

Resin* os 

Resin D* 

Spar* ‘ 

Stalite & Stalite S* 

Superlite* 

W hite* 

Akroflex C* 

CD* nee 
Alcogard Bee? 25 
Aminox* 

Antioxidam 425* 


ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 


Armeen HT* 
Good-rite 4 — 


goveren’ 134 
awe er pp 


Arqt uad S* 
Formaldehyde (dms.) 
i-4* s.) 

7 


G-11 


Urtho Cresol (26°—27 
Preventol GD ....... 
Retarder D* 


ANTI-WEBBING AGENTS (for 


DC 7 Comet" 
Webnix 34-L* 
s7e¢ 


AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 
Airkem 115° . Keer A 
122* Pere 


Bouquet 149° 

Coumarin 

Curodex 19* 
] * 


_ Mew 


BONDING AGENTS (Cont'd) 

Rex Compounds* 

Thixons* g 

Ty. Ply CBN & S)*.... 
0o* g 


U1 00 Ue OD Ge 
NI) @ Hwee 
UNASOUSS 


COAGULANTS 

Acetic Acid—56% (bbls. i 
Glacial 9942% (dims.,.. 

Calcium Nitrate, Tech. 


ake 
Hydroxyacetic Acid—70% 
(dnis.) i 
Zinc Nitrate, Tech. Flake. .lb. 


COLORING AGENTS 


Black 
— B* 


] 
Carbon Biack—See Reinforcing Agents 
Cooke 1026* lb —— - 
Lampblack No. b. .06 
Mapico Black Iron Oxide* 

(50 Ib. bags) Ib. 14% 
Pure Black Iron Oxide... .lb. 14% - 


Blue 
Akron Masterbatches* ....lb. 2.23 
Toners* . 2.30 
Blue Powders .... » 2.20 
Cooke M.B. Blue* . aae 
Disco Blues . 2.20 
Monastral Rubber Blue 
CPL* 1.95 


PCD, Dispersed* .-lb, —— 
Peacoline Blue* lb 
Ramapo Blue* Ib. 7 
Rubber Blue GD* oo ) Ib. 
Rubber Blue X-199 Ib. 


PDO Kw 
weeancseccvw 
weoweoocos 


SuINwN 
Wnunn oe 


Antioxidant 2246* 
Antox* a 
Aranox® 
Semenyeinene 
Setanox Special* , 
B-L-E* et eee N.L.T.2 
B -A* eer ’ oe - a GD 642 
E O No bah .. 3 ; 
5 apelin 5 > 107 GD 6375 
aie ce Le; & SB Sige Brown 
oe No. 6 : : ‘ . Latex Perfume 17326 ... 1b. - 4 ble lee Orit, : ° 
Di-tert-Butyl-para-Cresol . .!b. 2 . Be 8301 oe.’ aaa < "hee sa 
Eugenol C-95%* . _ . 30 Stan-Tone GPE* 


Rubber Dispersed RS 2.52 
Solfast Blue* ‘ 75 
i 5 a MBS* Ib. 2.20 


auws 
NNN 
Gin! iu 


wWNHAaDOCAH 
nooo . 


Deodorant 65* .. 

Deodorant L-37* 
L-44* 

066.650 CE 93 

Ultramarine . . \ .14 

Vansul Blue M. ‘B. ° . 1.00 


Rew Ne & wwe 


WOMNDA NOLS Wi io 
SCeomoeouwcumuu 


ONDN— Nd 
in 
ia) 
So 


Flectol 
Flexamine* 
lonol* (dms.) 
Neozone A” 
( es 
D* 
Nev asti ain “Ae 


BF-Acid* 
Octamine* 
Oxidex* 
PDA-10* 


” an a ae ee : ‘ ; Naugaromes* ’ “(Ams.) 


Neutroleum Delta* 
Gamma* 

Parador A* 
c* 


GD 5280° 
GD 53481* 
Perfume Oil Bouquet 


0 
Rubbarome* (dms.) 
Rubber Perfume 12* .. 
Russian Leather 7* 
Vanillin 


a 
Vansul Brown M.B.* (Or- 
ganic) Ib 


Green 

Akron Masterhatches* 
Toners* 

Cooke M.B. Green* 
ar 


Disco Greens 

Green Powders ... 

Monastral Rubber Creen 
one (Dispersed) 

Permansa Green CP-1236* ~ 

ae pee Green B* b. 


Permalux* Sari wira | - 2.25 2 GL-652D* 
Polygard* ae 52 . J PB ay Green* 
— Ss 2 i BLOWING AGENTS Rubber Dispersed Greens 
at yale lee A . : , Rubber Green FD* (Disp.)Ib. 
75* . teres L 0% Ammonium Bicarbonate .. . Rubber Green X-1292* Ib 
Santovar-A* Ib. 9 + (|. Better Blend Soda* (c.1., Solfast Green® ss E 
Santowhite Crystals* .. ..|b. 39 * Be bags) . : cwt. : 
Santowhite L* in aioe 57 : ’ Blowing Agent No. 81 105.. 
Di metal | 2 Lh Celo; en* Ib 
Powder* are ee 5 e kk A 
Seemene ! | 7 a, ninco Amino Benzene 
| ee I 5 . Kempore R-125 .. 
Sab. sors onan tie - 65 Neo Fat 42-12* Maroon 
ae oe 7 . Opex 40. b. : Akron Masterbatches 
é see . Sodium Ricarbonate, U.S.P. Toners* 
(c.l.. bags) owt. Pyrolux Maroon* 
Unicel ND* .” Vansul Maroon M.B.* 
ce 


oo 
—) 
S 


to 


NON COOWU 
Nhe tO w NON 


ones 


Vansul Green M.B.* 


SUS 
35605 


Stabilizer No. 1° _ of . ‘ Orange 2 
Stabilizer No. 9-4 ' - Bi alpen Masterbatches 
> e oners* 
sume. : oo ee ‘ - ; é E BONDING aa , Benzidene Orange 
Tecquinol* . 82% - 844 or... + HD. , . : C ne MB* 
anon day —_— +o ; 5° ee Braze Cover Cement* ...gal. 2.5 4.00 Dianisidine Orange* 
Thermofiex A* a 05 - Chemlok 201, 203, . Disco Oranges 
V-G-B* Ps i . 220, 401, 607 view’ : ‘ . -00 Mercadium X-2667* 
ee ork | 67 y 614 aes | ae — Molybdate Orange Ib 

Oswego Orange X2065* ... 
ANTIOZONANTS Gen-Tac | Latex®* “oe : Rubber Orange OD* 

paste ee re ‘ - be (Disp. ) 

0* 


Fastozone* 30, 31 Stan-Tone Cadmium Dry* . 1.85 
Ib. 2.48 


Fura- i. NC-1008* ....Ib.. oe aa 1 2 Cadmium Paste* » oe 
NC- Ib. R-271 : : 95 GPE* . 1.20 
75 


ey zAW : Pat . r : Ib. 
UOP 88* & 288* (dms)..lb. o6..- % gal. : Vansul Orange M.B.* .-lb. 2.40 


mH Be in 20 ive 
Mo omMunu 


Wing-Stay S* : % aig Durez 12987* 


B® &wWomtd 
USUOwN 
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No. 6 


RECLAIM For reclaiming and reconditioning scorched Neoprene, 4039-Y Re- 

SCORCHED claiming Oil is ideal for both scorched scrap and partly “set-up” 

NEOPRENE stocks.* Tests show that it can also save time and production costs 
in the reclamation of regular rubber. Only 5% of 4039-Y Reclaiming 

want Oil will completely recondition scorched Neoprene depending on how 

4039-Y OIL! far such stocks have been set-up. 4039-Y treated stocks can be worked 
back into the original stock or used as a workaway in other stocks. 
General properties of 4039-Y Reclaiming Oil are as follows: 


Specific Gravity @ 60/60°F. > 0.938 
Saybolt Universal Viscosity @ 100°F. 40 seconds 
Flash Point, C.O.C. 180 F. 
Weight per gallon in pounds 7.81 

Color ...... Dark Brown 


IMPROVE ADHESION 4039-Y Reclaiming Oil is manufactured and distributed by The C. P. : 
OF CABLE Hall Co. 4039 Cable Oil is a polymerizable compound widely used by 
the cable industry: It surface activatéS service entrance tape that has 
Serene ee become partially nat A thin wipe of 4039 oil on the cable surface 
4039 CABLE OIL! causes insulation compounds to adhere with far greater physical 
strength. The conductor, when dipped and wiped clean, shows in- 
creased brightness and becomes much more receptive to insulation. 
Primary insulations too, when similarly treated result in greater ad- 

hesion of Neoprene and other jacket coatings. 


Conducting tapes applied to primary insulation treated 
with 4039 Cable Oil also exhibit a marked improvement 
in adhesion properties. 4039 Cable Oil will not upset ac- 
celeration systems. It can prove highly effective in proofing 
where dissimilar polymers are to be coated. . . . For ex- 
ample, a Neoprene skim to a GR-S friction. 4039 Cable 
Oil is manufactured and distributed by The C. P. Hall Co. 





For further information and samples call or write The 
C. P. Hall Company. 


*P.S. Use “Maglite D” in your Neoprene batches and avoid scorching! 








AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES NEWARK 
C Pp H all re Phone Phone Phone Phone Phone 
7 ae . JEfferson POrtsmouth JAckson MAdison Market 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 5-5175 7-4600 6-8253 2-2022 2-2652 
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COLORING AGENTS (Coat) COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) EXTENDERS (Cont'd) 

Red White—Zine Oxide (Dispersed) Nopco 22732 2 eoe0s veel 

Akron Masterbatches* ....Ib. $3 Dispersed Zine Oxide ....lb. — , = ARTIS aes 
Toners le a \e 


White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 





M.P. os 
Brilliant Toning Reis* ose 
Cadmolith Pa *; 


foo 
Walnut Shell Grits .. 
Aluminum Hydrate 
) ae er Kaiser Alumina® 
Mercadium | X-2668 Light* Ib. - - 1.65 Aluminum Silicate 
X-2669 Medium Light’. .lb. — - 1,7: AFD* 
X-2670 Medium* .......lk -~-- 


X-2671 Dark* : zs i ad . er White’ 
Red “a 7 50 a, . pertee ah vl (Le.1.) 


co Oxide oo of 5 No. 1 4 Dipaeet bs ll an 
Red Iron Oxide, tie yes ss No. 2 Floated, U 
Red Powders Ib. Akron Masterbatch*® “= 3 bleached* 

Toners* 
Benzidene-Lightfast 
Benzidine Yellow 
Cadmolith Yellow (dms.).. 
Chrome Yellow 
Cooke M.B. 

105° 





23 


No. 22 Barytes® (c.l.).. 
5 Barytes® 


ou 
ee poengos 


He Dm Vdinwoe 


ae 


Rebber Dispersed Reds. . 
Rubber Red PBD* (Disp.) 

2BD, Dispersed* .. Ib. 
2BL* 


SEK ynee 


— 
Awdo 
ofteou 

WHN 


Hts 


SPV Volclay* tol) 
White Hi-Gel® .. 


Blanc Fixe 


( 
Rubber "Red X-1148° 
Solfast Red* 


= me 
ss sess 
- 
° 
5 
- 
i) 
- 
o 
S 


J 
PDS* . 
vce .. 
Vansul Red M.B.* 
Watchung Red* . 


MUNK ID oOe 
x 


ow 
Sasesucsss 


| 


.) 
B.I. White "No. 1 (el. 
Calcene NC* 
TM®* 


HT TTT Tes 


neal |i 


ons Gbeb pe 
com 
ouw 
gt et CW oad ee et BE 
@oc 
uo 
oo 


Rubber Yellow X-1940*. 

Stan-Tone Cadmium Dry* 
Cadmium Paste 
MBS* 


Camel-Carb* 
Camel-Tex* 
Camel-Wite* 


ves CCO White* 


ee. yi 15° (50 lb. 


Oximony Iron Oxide 
Vansul Vellow a” « 


MwUOS UOC BU Giunwty 


4, BREN NN NN, 
wn 
nN 
uw 
o 


Rerbebabyyovaner 


Zinc Yellow 





PPTD* (c.1.) 

Rambo No. 1* 

Snowflake* 

" . Super Multifex® 

Rutile “Gradea* : weeps «6 i . | wall 

ss Poe . SS + ‘ 4 Witcarb Reg.* 
a ee R-25*, R-27°, 





Anatase Grades* 
R-100°, 





if | 


RC. HT* (diva ) 
Coane ou 
O-220* 


ASa& 
S8s3s 
, 


2 + 24.) & @ SS 


TTI 


hme 
Pee D 
YASo 
Sooo 

és 


Trenamine D-25° 
— (dms., 


yvenen” tr (and TTS®*) .. 


cial tba MAA? weve ae i 
EXTENDERS 
Horse Head Special* 
BM f'n nieea-e ois Areco 1071-13B* 
1073-18B* 
ae x 
Car-Bel-Ex-A*® (and B*).. 
Extender 600* i - 
Facile Gum 4A* Be? bg .50 itetex® (c.1.) 
illex® b> ‘4g Windsor*® 
4200 Clay® 
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Now— give neoprene cement a tighter grip, 


longer tack, more heat resistance. 
Add a pinch of permanence — Durez 19428 


Some interesting things happen to neoprene solvent cement when 
you add Durez 19428, new heat-reactive phenolic resin pro- 
duced by the same research and development that made the 
familiar Durez 12603 so generally accepted. 

In a typical cement formulation, Durez 19428 added to neo- 
prene steps up adhesion to synthetic fibers such as Dacron, nylon, 
and rayon—and provides a tighter grip to glass, metals, and un- 
plasticized plastic films, as well. 

Add Durez 19428 resin and a small amount of magnesium 
oxide, and the uncured cement bond becomes more resistant to 
heat. Its heat resistance grows as you add more resin. The bond 
becomes even more heat resistant if cured at 200° F. 


Longer tack retention, better fabric life 


In a cement formulated for good initial tack and tack retention, 
adding 1/9428 prolongs the tack retention period. The resin also 
minimizes the tendency of bonded fabrics, such as cotton and 
rayon, to deteriorate in sunlight. As little as 10 parts of 19428 per 
100 of neoprene can retard the tendency of many cements to 
change viscosity when stored. 

You'll find this new resin has good compatibility with all 
types of neoprene. It has infinite solubility in toluene, VM&P 
naphtha, methyl ethyl ketone, acetone, and carbon tetrachloride, 
and is soluble up to 12.5% resin solids in mineral spirits. 

The resin is stable and stores well in cool, dry conditions. } 
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comes to you in crushed form, in standard 51-gallon fiber drums 
containing 325 Ibs. net. 

To see what Durez 19428 can do for your cement formula- 
tions, use the coupon now to request a sample. Ask also for 
Service Bulletin 305, which describes the recommended com- 
pounding and mixing methods. 


What can this new resin do for your neoprene cement? To find 
out quickly, check here. We'll send you: 
(_] Evaluation sample of Durez 19428 [] Technical data sheet 
(_] Service Bulletin 305—compounding and mixing suggestions 
Clip, attach to your business letterhead, with your name, title, 
company address, and mail to us today. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION HOOKER 


108 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 





CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 








FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Diatomaceous Earth ...... ton 30.00 
TS rr ton 55.00 
aa -ton 36.00 
Kaylorite* (c.l. ‘- ton —— 
Ss dsr eeu epee es ton 
Flock 
Cotton (White) ........ Ib. .26 
TT ctcenncsee «lb. 12 
Filfloc F 40-9000° ....lb. —— 
GON” wsvcecvees lb. —— 
Dele? ccesccsccccese ton110.00 
Rayon, Bleached or Dyed.|b. 75 
MAGOR, Grey cccccesece lb —— 
Rayon, Fink ...... lb — 
Soika-Floc* (.c.l.) ...... Ib. .07 
Gime, AGREE cccccces +» lb. BY 
Ground Softwood Bark 
Silvacon*® (c.l.) ...... ton 55.00 
Leather 
Flour (dust) ........... Ib. .12 
TN eee lb 05 
BAD o.cavesovesne+ 506d Ib. .06 
OO” ee ib. .06 
Limestone, Pulverized ton 3.00 
Asbestol Regular*® ..... ton 27.00 
Asbestol Superfine*® ....ton 32.UU 
Georgia Marble No. 10*.ton 
Industrial Filler No. 100*tcn —— 
Micro Velva A*........ ton 49.00 
P soweecesecces ton 57.00 
No. 1 White* ton . 
Magnesium Carbonate .. . 10% 
Clearcarb® ..... = 
Technical* (c.1., eqld.) bs 10% 
ES rere 11 
Magnesium Silicate (see nat 
Be 5s avec beenses see Ib. 01% 
CEE. ccesccccvcses Ib. 08 
Micro-Mica® .......0+- Bb. 08 
Mineralite® (c.].) ...... ton 40.00 
Silversheen* ‘coo 08 
Triple A Mica *“(c.l.) ..ton 
Vermiculite® ......000.- lb. —— 
We. Grened Biotite 
err Ib. 06% 
Wee ‘Ground Mica No 
Suenwee se aes Ib 08 
nui eh Flour 
MO TRON” cccccees ton 45.00 
Pyrophyllite 
No. beans ysis oteenkl:. sa 
Pyrax ee ton 14.50 
OES 2 ee ton 17.00 
Sawdust, Graded Lonwawee ton 14.00 
Tints 5ah 64500 :0'o 540 ton 16.00 
Extra Fine (bags) 
in wrioe «009.0:0:6 85s ton 
Slate, aieas (1.c.1.)...ton 15.00 
Le-Micron Slate Flour®. . 1b -—— 
No. 133 Slate Flour*... ton 
Bedium Silico Aluminate 
ea Ib. .06 
Tale (Magnesium  eppee 
Asbestol Regular* ..ton 
Eastern RC-500* .......ton 
Mn. cepbbcuccsas ton 
SERS on. s600-0008 ton —— 
 ccdavnekenescee ton - 
i edunebasave on ton —— 
OS —=E a ton 
A eae ton 
Nytal 200* (c.1.) ton 
300* (c.1.) - tow 
Sierra Fibrene C-400*. .ton 33.00 
Sierra Supreme 325* ..ton 48.75 
Sierra se hite* icds wk .ton 20.75 
OS SOOO ton 
Walnut Shell Flour. . .ton 55.00 
ll ton 55.00 
Stan-Shell® ...... .-ton 50.00 
Whiting, Commercial ....ton - 
Allied Whiting* ..ton 10.50 
CRORE” cs cccnvces ton 
Ualwhite (c.1.) seheens ton —— 
C-O White® ..... ton — 
nee Marble No. 15*.ton 
ee Orr ton - 
Pi ua Ny. 1 “YAA* (c.l.)ton 10.00 
Yo. 2 LS* (c.1.) ....ton 10.00 
Snowflake* (c.i. eres ton — 
Stan-White 325* _..... ton 11.50 
REE SIR S Ib. .35 
Veroc*® (c.l.) ton . 
JS a Se ton - 
York White R* (c.l) ...ton - 
Wood PS acint aoe bed ton 31.50 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


Beaco Finishes* -gal 
0 ae gal. 
Shellac, Orange Gum ... lb. 
DEE” Néecaveconenc ga 
FLAME RETARDANTS 
Celluflex CEF* (dms.)... .Ib. 
Chlorow Sh. ares ae Ib. 
a See owes . lb, 
ne ee a 
DISS Cos dn wceee ae Ib. 
Zine Borate 3167* ....... lb. 
7yrox Compounds*® .......!b. 


866 


2.10 
4.50 

.40 
1.45 


118% 


"1920 - 
38 


- $0. 
-121 
- 95. 
- 30. 


00 
.00 
00 
00 


36.00 


210. 


-100 


“wr 


wn 
Ooms Ee 


50 
00 
50 
00 
0U 


00 
00 


.04%4 


ely Se in ww 


oe F WWOWCWCOIW 


wn 


“100.¢ 
-115 
-100 


/ 


- 21. 
° 10. 


53 


00 


LATEX MODIFIERS 


Ludox 
OPD-101 ‘ 


I’ ‘iccopale A-l "Emulsion 7 
(t.c.) ... lb. 


U wie U-2001* 


OS® (86.) 0960 -Ib. 
Li-peee” (8.0.) scccesves Ib. 
os jal (St 8 ee lb. 
U-F08O" (el) scoscsces Ib. 
U-3045* (c.1.) «lb. 
US050" CEL)  isvvevecss lb. 

LUBRICANTS, MOLD 
BPR OTEE  occdesiceccses Ib. 
Algal TAP 4ES" 2 cccsccsss lb. 
ee. wieadsehisenrs lb. 
Aluminum Stearate Crown 
ME A nbaseasoeves lb. 
\mine, Mixed ¢ ‘rude® es 
AGUREEE 605 ccsseee aaah 
Aquarex Bree, Ib. 
DPSS 5s bene web esa 6-06 Ib. 
hie SRSA Ge Cae . Ib. 
PE tint pew wewe b0e Ib. 
MEER cc kvesecsss . lb. 
Armeen H T FC ceke deme es lb. 
SUT 366 buss | 0.660405 00 Ib. 
eo HT (flaked)* ub 
cere cesseee b 
Pai Granular (l.c.l.)...ton 
Carbowax 4000 .......... Ib 
“3 Mold Release B* _ 
Colite Concentrate* (dms.). a. 
Cee BPI sc cuccesss gal 
CORE vinccxcveceuss Ib. 
Dag Dispersions No. 197*. |b. 
Di, 7 COU oc cccus Ib. 
D. te Emulsion a Aa 
Ee eae en 
OS Ee we ckcade we lb. 
i:  Ueekesceceue Ib. 
se a Ib. 
a. bates mae - Ib. 
D. © “Mold Release Fluid* Ib. 
IMMIN? oss ik caeisccess Ib. 
cE” MSD |. 650 2vins d's Ib. 
Emulsion Lubricant A80* > 
eeeeeeees ee AD. 
7-E Silicone Smsisien 
SM-61* 
SM-62* 





G a 


Silicone "Fluid § 

*.96* 

Hawkeye Fiz ike* (divd.)...1b. 
dl : 


— as re ++ lb. 
ebeesees «aneeee Ib. 
Igepal co. SR” cscncncses = 
eeccccece - lb. 
CO:830" eee he eeeaere Ib. 
SEDO TAR GE” occtscccens lb. 
P33 amtieireraoee lb. 
» 2) ab 
IN 5S. ..6 ove 0.00 lb. 
REGEN > cu vekvcee sé Ib. 
Me Rhsves ucecnee ssa Ib. 
SE Eee ree Ib 
SIN” 5 ace nsihedven gal. 
SS ee ee. Ib 
ML-1027-2C* . -gal. 
Le Ss gal 
Mold Lubricant ~ 72 
Conc.* (dms. gal. 


Mold Lubricant No. "735° 
C3 ee 
o. 769* (dms. 
. 825* (dms. 
. 856* (dms.).. 
. 880* (dms.).. 
. 887* (dms. 
5 98S" Come.) ...-- 
SEO” COMED oc cccae 
b Re COR Dec ccces 
. 967* (dms.).. 
. 969* (dms. 
. 975* (dms. 
. 980* (dms. 
987* (dms. 
ry ‘187* (dms.) 
A 256* (dms.) 
A 988* (dms.) 
Moldeze No. 3* .... 
Mold-Brite* .. 
Monopole Oil MD* 
MR-22 Silicone Semi- 
Permanent <<keabcee 
Olate Flakes* lb. 
Orvus WA Paste* (dms.) Ib. 
Plaskon ig? x «one. 
a? me PE-2 





Prodag* 


Ib. 
Purits Flake* (dlvd.) ....1b. 


Rubber-Flo* ...... . gal. 
RUNDE IMO® ccsceccceves gal. 
Rusco Mold Paste* ....... Ib. 
Oe Oa 
Silicone Oil A145*® ....... Ib. 

Ree: GERD. 6 vieweencs Ib. 
— "dns.) Sah an nae aie Ib. 

ee” eseas aianierei Cede Ib. 





10.90 
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LUBRICANTS, MOLD (Cont'd) 














Soybean Lecithin 32: » oe 
Thermalube* — - 13% 
UC — L-45* 3.04 - 4.75 
ES CES Sent 2.68 - 3.50 
L E. ro ap Cawley Meee 1.20 - 1.70 
OE LEY 1.20 - 1.70 
Ucon Lubricants* .26%- .27% 
Ulco Mold Soap* oe .29 
LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Diglycol Stearate Neutral 
(and SE) (dms.) ....lb —— -  .25 
ewe LMG’ «elas waar gel. 1.33 -+ t54 
; B. Naphthenic Neutrals* “eal ik + (oe 
peed CUE cscewbeacaes > 19% - .20% 
Latex- ace GR* (divd.).. 19% - .20 
No. 82-A* (450 Ib. dms.) Ib b. — 08% 
Propylene Stearate (dms.) lb.  .35 60 
LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 
Bariura Stearate ......... Ib. 41 - 46 
Calcium Stearate ......... Ib 1.39 +44 
Crown Brand*® .....000% Ib. 37 . an 
DC. 7. Compaen” .6.0.5 Ib. 5.05 - 6.50 
Rie OL a Ib. 3.04 + 3.61 
BE vacate cons neces cutee Ib. —— 82 
G-E pease Fluid 
rrr Ib. 3.04 + 4.25 
Ohncmaal Lubricant* ....gal. 1.25 - 1.42 
CE vccecveccues lb. 1.50 2.1¢ 
Glyso- Ee” (date.)  o-20060 Ib. le 
SR ol OS BAe lb, —— 14 
CS We eb iiceccceeces Ib. 1.28 1.34 
EEE . cceurasns ced Ib. 1.28 1.34 
Bydre-Zime* ..ccccess lb, — .20 
Latex-Lube Pigmented* 
(d Ivd.) ; - 18% 
«lb. - 16% 
Liqui- SLube® (divd.) Ib. - 16% 
N.F.* (div ' - 16% 
W.2.* (divd.) Ib. - 16% 
Lubrex* : 25 : 30 
LAE. .oceceseuvecan gal. .86 - 1.00 
Magnesium Stearate ..... Ib. 42 =«- 47 
Crown Brand* ..... Lace ae .© (oa 
Polyethylene Glycol ......lb.  .22 .26 
Kupper Free (Concen- 
MD” ce véesnecuaa’ gal. —— 1.44 
a Oe me 18 21% 
Ss cavnbecdaweae aa lb, —— 10% 
Stage” CGMS.) occ ses lb. —— mg 
Soybean Lecithin ........ lb. 13 17 
are lb. —— 19 
i SRE 6eas.0ccnauenn Ib. 3.14 4.75 
OE ES re ane Ib. 1.22 1.70 
RO hove ueesa tee ». 1.22 1.70 
eee Ib. 41 46 
MOLD CLEANERS 
Actusel® (divd.) ..<.06< gal. 1.45 1.65 
Alkon” (divd.) ..cc< Ib. 16 - .16% 
| EP ee rt gal. —— - 2.49 
CRN ei vareersceeued gal —— - 2.63 
Gee GE con stseasueses lb. .38 : 40 
Metso eel jommek ewt. 5.70 - 7.95 
PEE 5 6cscevecureun ewt. 5.00 - 7.25 
lll OPP PAS oe: cwt. 6.70 - 8.95 
le ewt. 4.45 - 6.70 
Orvus Extra Granules* ...lb. .23%- .24% 
DWT, nicens 4.cie +n 50-oe ° 12%- — 
Rubber-Sol* ..... A 23706 + O97 
Shelblast®  ....++ .04 .08% 
Sprex A.C.* (divd.). 17% 18% 
Zip Mold Cleaner* ...... lw 66; UC LS 
PEPTIZING AGENTS 
ONE SEE 5 us cninom's Ib. 95 1.25 
Pepton 22 Plasticizer* ....lb. 83 86 
OO iv vans rathcme m: 2.23 1.26 
65B* Peer ae sere .83 86 
Pitt-Consol 640 (dms.) ....Ib. > ne | 
RPA 2* ‘baa ..lb. —— -  .85 
- Splelichet se? SAAS Ae Pee Ib, —— - 51 
3 Conc.* -lb. — -~ .85 
— EE -lb, —— - 1.10 
ee Cae wc op mece lb, —— . 1.06 
— ov 
45 : 45% 
42% 43% 
42% - 43Y, 
45% 46% 
42u% asi 
424% .- 434% 
Admex 562 (dms.) ....... Ih, 50% 51% 
FAO MMM LAs eSzae dee Ib. 35% 36! 
PEt ID. in wig'a sae wax Ib. 37% 38% 
744 Ge 745. Caos.) occ Ib. 41% 4214 
760 (Gms.) .0scces lb. 59% 60% 
FOR CEM) ov cs owes ee Ib. 46% 4714 
770 TOAD: bccks dca vous Ib. 421 43 
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LINERETTE 


Linerette separating paper plied up with frictioned stock before 
being cut in the clicking operation, saves time and money. Since 
1925 Linerette, the specially processed separating paper, has 
been used with steadily increasing acceptance. It assures clean, 
fast separation without adhesion and contains no oil or wax. 
Here is how Linerette can help you: 
Preserves tack. 
Protects lightweight stock in shipment—no fabric needed. 
Keeps stock free of cloth marks or impressions. 
Clippings may be mixed with scrap and worked away 
when used in die-cutting operations. 
Where cleanliness is essential, Linerette is a low cost lining 
for trays and containers. 


Stocks can be calender-fed into it. 


Used with most types of lightweight stocks in sheets or strips. 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 
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PLIES 


UP PROFITS 


Linerette is available in any width up to and including 54, in rolls 
of 9”, 11%”, 13” and 15” diameters, on cores of 3” i.d. The 
yield is approximately six square yards to the pound. A 9” 
roll contains 375 linear yards and a 15” diameter about 1150 
linear yards. Ask for a sample today, just specify desired width. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. ¢ Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 





MADE BY 
THE MANUFACTURERS 


or CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 





PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Bearflex 1751* 
Beeswax, Bleached % ee 
Yellow Refined — d Pp. 40 
s Ib. P-8* 

Fortex A* (dms.) 
Fura-Tone NC-1008* .. 
Galex W-100° .......... 
G.B. Asphaltic Flux* 


. > ial 
G.B. Light Process Oil*: 


Medu'm Process Oil*.... 
G.B. Naphthenic Neu- 


G 

GP- ne. BPA* 
Hallco C- sah NS* 

C-566* 


Buty\” “Oleate 
Buty] Palmitate . 
Butyl Stearate (dms.) 


Califlux 510° (and 550°) .. 
aP.* Ib. 


t 
re 


coo 
mae 
Oe 
ann 


7 


Carbowax 4000° d 
Carnaube a we Indones. 62% "(3368 


3434°, 637%°*) 
Io Decyl a l 


IVPawuun Oo 
NOCWNHODWAW > 
e 


BEET PG ee ee Oe 





Decylbuty! Phthalate 
Common .. 


Dially! Phthalate Ib. 
Dibenzy! Sebacate cone) Ib. 


yl Sebacate 
Dibutyl a hthalate (dms.).. 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
Dicapryl Phthalt (dms.) 
Dicapryl Phthalate (dms.) bb. 


Di-Car tol hthatate Cams Ib. 
Dieyclohexy! Phthalate ... . Ib. 
Diethyl Phthalate (dms.).. .Ib. 
Di-2- —_— Pothalate 


(dms. 
—. AA® ( 
I* (dms.) and K-3* ... 
MX* 





dm : 
Dihexyl “Aaipate (dms.) ..Ib. 
Dihexyl Phthalate (dms.) .Ib. 
Dihexyl Sebacate (dms.). 
Diisobuty] Azelate Ib. 
Di-iso-octy] pee It 
Dimethyl Phthalate (dms.). 
Dimethy! Phthalate 
Dimethyl ee (dms.). 
Dinony! Adi : Ib 
235 Neolene 210° (t.c 
s13° i (t.c.) 
Diocty! Adipate (dms.) . Ib. 42% Le) 
Dioctyl Phthalate (dms.).. 7% - 2 Nevillac kesins* (dms.)... 
Dioctyl Sebacate (dms.).. Neville LX- 880° (dms.) . 
D.1.0.P. + ) LX -685° ms.) 
Neville Resa (dms.) 
+ fd. Nevindene Resins* (dms.). 
Dupere . " lk - of Nevinol*® 


(dms.) I 
Nuba 1* roe | 2°) _(dms.) 
o. 


No. 480 Oil Proo 


R9* (dms.) 
Ortho-Nitrobiphen 
Ozokerite Wax, 

Yellow 


HP 
Emulphor EL-719* 
Epoxy Plasticizer ... 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Ib 
Nebony Resins* —? See 


so 6.664 8.4544 -8 6¢ 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Paraplex G-25* 


Philrich-5* (t.c.) g 
Picco 10* aT 357} ccs: 
) 


100* 
Piccocizer 30° 


f. 135 
piscine S Resins* 
Piccopale Resins* .... 
Piccoumaron Resins =a 
Pigmentar® Pigmentaroil® 2 


Plasticizer 2286° 

Plasticizer 4141* 4 

Plasticizer DP-200, DP- 250, 
DP-520* Ib 


Plasticizer LP* 
Plasticizer MP* 
Plasticizer wae 511° 
Plasticizer OD 
Plasticizer Sc a 


Polyco 438° 
Polymel C-130° 


Poly-Sperse R-100 
aoe Oil C-255* (c.l.).. 
en Sipene (dms.) 


dms.) 
= ‘Pine Tar® (600° . 
0*) (t.c., dms.) . 


oe 68 6 6 8 


RC Plasticizer 
B-17* (dms.) 
O-16* (dms.) . 
TG-8*&TG-9* (dms. 
TG-85* (dms.) 
> Polymeric BGA* 


RR-10 (Neoprene)* 
.S.0. Softening Oil*® .. 


603 
Sherolatum*® 
Staflex DBES* 

DOS* 


c. BES 
Rosin Oil* 
Superla Wax® . 
Syncera Wax* . 
Syn Tac* (cl.) . eid 
Synthetic Revertant Oil.. 
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Reliable, Consistent Test Results With . . . 
OREC 0300 automatically Controlled Ozone Test Chambers 


- certain factors associated with 
manual ozone measurement 
and control sug- 
gested the need 
for Automatic- 
ally Controlled 
OzoneTest 
Chambers .. . 


Orec 0300 Series employ an “electronic-chem- OZONE: 

ical loop feed back servo system to achieve 

a maintain chamber ozone concen- TEST CHAMBERS, 6 MODELS 

AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 

RECORDING INSTRUMENTATION 

STRETCHING APPARATUS 

MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTATION 

GENERATORS 

TESTING SERVICE 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 





Orec 0300 with Dynemic Stretching Apparatus. 
patent pending 


Write for illustrated brochure 


Ozone Research and Equipment Corporation 
3840 North 40th Avenue Phoenix, Arizona 


SMACO NOW... Mold and Splice , 


at the Same Time with the New 


SMACO 600 





Models 200 & 400 


Gasket Splicer 
Injection Molding Splicer 


Features: 
Now you can simultaneously form and 
* SPEED vulcanize a wide variety of dissimilar 


shapes — plugs or cords * balls to 
* iene horn rods * narrow to broad * curved to 


straight, or even fill gaps and voids in 
PLATENS existing shapes with SIVON'S newest 


*% HAND OR FOOT i / development in splicing. 
OPERATED | Eliminates Special Molding and 
Trimming 
* QUICK CHANGE A Real Money Saver 
OF MOLDS 





Write for Literature or Send Samples for Analysis 


Sais 22 years of Service to the Rubber Industry 
SIVON MANUFACTURING CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


.1200 - 


Tarpine eee ) » eas 
Terpene A* 


TP-90E 

BED a¢e 
Transphalt ‘Res 
Tributy! nm marl 
Tricresy] Phosphate 
Turgum S* 

Turgum SB* 


Vanadiset B* 
4, Ae eee 
MR 80 Mesh’ 
vi No. 1* 


Vopcolene 50* ... 
Witcizer 100* 


2 


312°, 
412 


PROCESSING AIDS 


Castor Oil, Blown (dms.) 
Refined (dims. ) 
Castorwax* 


Hydrofol Glycerides 200° 
Kenflex N* 
Maleic Anhydride 
Millrex* , 
Nadic Anhydride 
Polycin® .. 
Resin = 510° 

No. 529° 

Sudveriacd® 
Thiomalic Acid 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING AGENTS 


Acacia’ ee is erate as 12% - 


Alcoguni® . os Ib. 08% 
Aiges Protein .....-++-.-tv. - 
Aroostooc riit* soe 
Carob Bean Flour .. lb 
ae It 
Emcol K-8300* (dis.) ib 
Ethylene Diamine 64% . 
Gum Arabic 
Karaya (ium 
Locust Bean Gum 
Prosein* 
Stabiex B* ... 

a “secon 


RECLAIMING AGENTS 


Amalgamator Z-4* 
Armeen C* ‘ 
_ Crude* 


Toone Soda—_Flake 76% 
ee eae 
Liquid 50% (t.c. ¥ : 
Solid 76% (c.l., dims.) 
Cresylic Acid (99-100% ) 


) 
Flake Calcium Chloride 
(77-80%) . ae 
G.B. Reclaiming « On . ... 
CD- em 
CD- 50. uU* . 
Gensol No. 6* 2 
Heavy Aromatic » OE al. 
LX- Reclaiming Sol- 
vent® . al 
LX-572 Reclaiming Oil*. 
LX-777 Reclaiming Oil*. 
va, © D.242* 
4 


70° 
~~ Pd HB. Oil®2 33 3.: d 


mwK—cOoNW th 
1 ROM 


Nacon® ma 
Pitt-Consol “500” (dms.).. 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil* 

2.6... 
Q Oil* , 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G* 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 

ed 


Soda Ash (c.L, 
Solvent 534* 
Solvent Oil 21* . 
C-42* event 
X-1 Resinous ‘Oil* 
701 Ojl* “a res 


870 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Atlantic HPC-98* 
Croflex* 

Dixiedensed (and S)* 
Kosmcbile (and S)* 
Micronex HPC 


Chonnel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 


Arrow MPC* ‘ 

Atlantic MPC-95* 
Continental A* 

Croflex TH* . : 
Dixiedensed HR (and S-66) 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66) 
Micronex Ste andard o 
Spheron 6* ine 

Texas M 

Witco No. 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 


\tlantic EPC E-42 . lb. .0775 
Collocarb* did 9 ee Ib. .0590 - 
Continental AA* . - 0775 
Croflex 77* ’ 

Dixiedensed 77 

Kosmobile 77* 

Micronex W-6* 

Sphercn 9 

Texas E 

Witco No. 12* 

Wyex EPC* 


-0775 


Channel, Conductive (CC) 


Continental R-40* ........ 2600 
Dixie 5 Dustless l .1350 
Dixie Voltex* iv .2600 
Kosmink Dustless 3 
Kosmos Voltex 

Spheron C* 

Voltex* 


Conductive Furnace Black (CF) (bags) 


\romex CF* ‘ : 0875 
Atlantic CI ; 092 
Continex CF* ... oe 3 .1100 
Croflex CF ; “ye .0925 
Dixie CF ea l 0925 
Kosmos CF — mal 0925 
Shawinigen Acetylene 
lack* . 
Vulcan (¢ 


* 


1550 
l 


1601 


.1700 


1600 


.1600 


1600 


1900 


1850 


Evtra Conductive Furnace Black (ECF) (bags) 


Vulcan XC-72 (pellets)*.. ib. 2500 


Furnoce, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 


Arovel FEF* Ib 0675 
Atlantic 125 bees ; 0675 
Continex FEF* a 0675 
Croflex 50* . ‘¥- ee .0675 - 
Dixie 50* : 0675 
Kesmos 5(0* 3 : 0675 - 
Philblack A* ; : 0675 - 
Statex M . .0675 
Sterling SO* 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 


Statex B 
Sterling 99 


Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (bags) 


Arogen GPF ‘ lb .0600 
Atlantic 118* ere .0600 
Continex GPF*  Y .0600 - 
Croflex 35* ee .0600 
Dixie 35 ; . Ib. .0600 - 
Kosmos 35* oa ee .0600 - 
Statex G”* Paes ..lb .0600 - 
Sterling V* . oes .0600 - 
V (Non-Staining) lb. .0600 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


Aromex HAF ie .0775 - 
Atlantic 130* wane ae .0775 - 
Continex ITAF* rere .0775 - 
Croflex 60* . es le .077 > 
Dixie 60 ‘eh ae 
Kesmos 60* oe ia .0775 - 
Philblack O” . ws .0775 

Statex R or .0775 

Vulcan 3 ; .0775 - 


3400 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 


Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 


Atlantic 12 ona -0625 - .1300 
Continex Me™ Nuc cenaueee .0675 - .1300 
Croflex 40* Jide tan oe .0625 .1300 
ee A Ste vecv cnn 70enee .0625 - .1300 
Kosmos 4(* oe l .0625 .1300 
Modulex HMF ; .0625 - .1300 
Statex 93° . merry st .0625 - .1300 
Sterling L peak ae tere .0625 - .1300 

. .0625 - .1300 


Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 
Atlantic 115* jade ’ .0575 
Continex SRF* .. Ib. .0575 - 
Croflex 20* ..... ‘ .0575 
ke oa wnene ’ .0575 
SS i errr, .0575 - 
Puree” .o sks os .0575 
Gastex pe eas ; -0625 
Kosmos 20* . wore -0575 - 
Pelletex* ites wees ‘ .0575 - 

NS : ‘ .0575 - 
Shawinigan Acetylene 


NON SHON NKNNHLt> 
UMAUNMnMnAnnnundgei 


i=) 


lac batealee 

Sterling NS ‘ .0575 
R alae .0625 
Be. doVivebssteadnenueesee .0575 - 


nun 
oo 


Furnace Super Abrasion (SAF) (bags) 


Atlantic 150* 

Croflex 85* 

Dixie 85 .. 

Kosmos 85 

Philblack E 

Statex 160* rape , : ) ‘ 
Volcan 9* 4.5 » «ts ; .1900 


Furnace, Super Abrasion, Intermediate (ISAF) 
(bags) 


Aromex ISAF* .....00:0+d .0925 - .1600 
Atlantic 135 ; .0925 - .1600 
Centipex TSAP® 60.055 ccc .0925 - .1600 
Croflex 70* :<cv ee 0925 - .1600 
Dixie 70* . eiseias . .0925 - .1600 
Kosmos 70* . ere .0925 - .1600 
Philblack I* ; aac y 0925 - .1600 
Statex 125 wep .0925 - .1600 
Vulcan 6 eres .0925 .1600 


Furnace, Super Conductive (SCF) (bags) 


Conductex Ssc* ‘ ‘ -1150 - 
Vulcan SC sea " .1800 - 


Thermal, Fine (FT) (bags) 


he US ble 
Sterling FT (c.1.)* 


Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 


Shellblack* (t) oer 
Sterling MT (c.1 )* b. 
MT Non- megne (c.1.)®. 1b. 
Thermax (c.] 
Stainless . lL.) 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 


Cab-o-sil* > 

Do. Silica (velletized) *. 

Hi-Sil 233 e 
X303* 

Santocel* aves 

Valron Estersil® 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


Angelo Shellac* " -40 
Cato* (bags) . 17.00 
Darex Copolymer ‘No. 3°. 47 

43G* one 


Darex Copolymer Latex. ip 
No. 3-L 


Durez 12687 | ‘(and ia76i) 4D, 
Durez 13355 , lb 
Good-rite oll '2097* 

2057* - 
Hystron* ' 
Kralac A-EP* 
Lampblack . ee 
Marbon S and S.1* 

8000* ’ 
Marmix 
Mistron Vapor* 

oss". 


Pliolite Latex 150° 

Pliolite Resin-Rubber 
Masterbatches’ 

Pliolite NR* 

S6B* 

Plio-Tuf G85C°* .. 

Polyco 220° apne 

Polypol S-70* 
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to th bBEp mW Ares) & -*F DEPOLYMERIZED 
. AKEpc, > oe 
mAausny & SI " % RUBBER 
/ G R OO 


NATURAL GRUDE RUBBER 
IN LIQUID FORM 
100% SOLIDS 


AVAILABLE IN 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES 


DP R, INCORPORATED 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
571 CORTLANDT STREET 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 








TAMMS INDUSTRIES 


RM- 23 228 N. LA SALLE ST.. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


TRADE mare 





SCHEMATIC ELEVATION OF VECTOR CV 


IZING TUBE PULLOUT CAPSTAN 


hae WATER SEAL 
=e 
“1c nH 





FOR RUBBER COVERED WIRE AND CABLE VECTOR CV 


VECTOR CV with special new double seal combines the ® VERSATILITY—Positive support and full length of vulcaniz- 
advantages of horizontal and vertical CV without the dis- ing tubes assures economical production of a wide renge of 
advantages of either. Check these important features: cable 


® QUALITY—wire and cable is completely supported externally 
« 
to prevent scuffing and distortion. ECONOMY 


Easily instal!ed without extensive—and expen- 
sive—plant alterations. 


® SPEED—full cycle of vulcanizing and pressure cooling assures 
production speeds commonly associated with horizontal CV. ® COMPLETE electrical control. 


NEW: = "CONSTANT PRESSURE’ ROLLER HOPPER 
Closer diameter control * Improved product density * Increased production * Labor saving ROYLE 
JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN \“: 4 41880 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Downey, Cal. Tokyo, Japan 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V. M. Hovey J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter Co. H. M. Roval, Inc. Okura Trading Co., Ltd. 
Hyde Park 2430 - 0456 SHerwood 2-8262 BLackstone 3-9222 TOpaz 11-0371 (56) 2130 - 2149 
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RETARDERS 
Benzorc Acid TBAO.-2°.. .ib. —— - 44 
Dutca Boy Normmasal*..... lb —— + .4 
Me” «4005000800 ™ as « wae 
Good-rite A al ase cous Ib 67 + .70 
ceehes waue lb. .70 74 
Retarder os iedaawe sine Ib. 62 - .64 
Da” sesstvenngece «lb. 39 . fm 
ae ypatuuveseseseees lb —— - .46 
GEE” covccccceeceses lb. 46 -46 
Weeeen PF ow ccccccccvcese lb, 39 41 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 
PEE” . .cevcccccseces ton 50.00 57.00 
d Hydrocarbon 
Ba” vessee ton 53.00 ~- 60.00 
amen Peeled” occccece ton —— ~- 45.00 
Mineral Rubber, Solid ....ton 42.50 ~- 44.50 
. oe rer ton 57.00 ~- 70.00 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
Rataren” .occccccces sonst ae « wd 
Dc ctbecadéseseeoees me “© wae 
pl sot Lite* reeeereaw ees lb. —— -  .36 
POGOUE” oc snp vscevcces Ib. Bt . .27 
wey A and CP... .6 00 lb. A= 0 ' 
MN 0.54636 5c050 <b es0s Ib. 15 . .26 
DT éswespendee eas Ib 14%- 14% 
Miscellaneous Rubber Substitutes 
G.B. Asphaltenes* ...... lb 06 - 06% 
Gil ” aweenceess me. GC - EY 
Resin Nc. 1098 (dms.)....lb. —— - .62 
PAT” tccecceveeeen lb. 46% - .49% 
SNE as wheee-<pdua oe Ib. — 26% 
SOLVENTS 
Acetone (divd.) ..........]b. mf 12% 
Amsco a Spirits* 

OE Pr gal. —— .20 
Napithol ‘Spirits* gal. - 19 
Mineral Fe oka supe gal .18 
Rubber So ay (t.c.). .gal. —- 19 
a we EEG) oseees gal. —— .22 
Solv A-80* ec) gal. —— 23% 
|) £5 Fees gal. —— 2 
Soly B-90° (t.c.) ..-- gal. —— : as 
Sane BP” (6.6.).cccsees gal. —_—-~—_—«. 30 
Belv Be ..ccce cocee. egal —— - .30 
Od socettedcsaent gal. —— .30 
a Pe” scocse -+.-gal. —— -32 
DT EE. cdtccseessese gal. —— .36 
Special Naphtholite* 

PS rrr gal ——_—_- 19 
Samiah Textile Spirits* oa. — -  .20 
Super Hi- 

 . . cweneo wud gal —— - .34 

Super Naphtholite* gal ——_—--~—si«.19 

Textile Spirits* (t.c.)..gal. —— -  .20 
Amy! Chlorides, Mixed 

(l.c.1.) (dms. ) vendess lb. —— - 11 
DE DOW. ccccvesseces gal. .36 - .40 
Butyl Acetate ....ccccese Ib. .) | | 
i GD. seececeess Ib. BY 18 

Secondary (dlvd.) ...... Ib. 15 16% 
Tertiary (divd.) ........ Ib. 15 16% 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech. Ib. .0545 - .0161 
—— Tetrachloride .....Ib. 10% 14% 
G° wc0cese soveveces gal. .) ae, 
2° (edbesers 1 +cb6 gal. 42 - 48 
Cyclohexane Path iins w:ainieks gal. 77 -110.00 
85% (c.l.) (dms.) ..... gal. ——_—_- 20 
Cyclohexanone .. ........ >. “ae. Ris 
Diacetone, Pure (divd.) ...Ib. 15% - 7 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms.). . |b. 15% - 16% 
ichiorupentanes (l.c.1.) 

CGIEE.) cccrcvcscesses lb. —— .06 

EE sn eae aa cs reseed gal. —— .55 
DG | 656 s%-ccesons Ib. .28 41 
Heptanes* 1 eet edeen gal. 19 22 
ESO Eee gal 19 .22 
cenpereyt ‘Alcohol, Ref. 99% 
err gal. .62 - 72 
Ether, Ref. (divd.) ....Ib. 09% - 11 
ST. sskreeees oa. gal. 4 - 
Mesityl Pon (divd.) ....Ib. .15 - .16% 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. 

— divd.) gal. .66 72 
Methyl! Pe aac lb. —— 12% 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone ..... Ib. 15 16% 
Methy! Isobuty! Satene 

(dlvd.) .. hd - T 17 - 18% 
ag lene Chloride ....... lb —— - 112% 

gant Mix® (t.c.)..gal. ——_- l3% 
Wn Hexanes* (t.c.) gal. —-_ -~+«.14% 
N-7 Hexanes* (t.c.) gal. —_ -~ = .13% 
Penetrell* . . gal 42 . .63 
Perchlorethylene cae 2 — - «ti 
Petrolene® (t.c.) ........ — - ~~ 14125 
oy Alpha, Refined.” 43%- 44 

a aba his oa oan0 adel , 324% - .33 
Propyl Ace ‘Solvent (dms. )gal. -66 aa 
oe = satate (t.c., 

Seeveeees — 11% 
Alcoa? (t.c. ”“divd. ) ..- Ib — 11 
Pyridine, Refined ........ Ib. 74% 75 
SINE 6.0 20 ses 9:60 4:4.0.0'6% Ib. .50 54% 
pater peyent (t.c.)....gal. 16 
CE? . 0.000% cost gal. —— .12875 
maemyenve B (Hexanes)* 
Seneetd 4c» 660s al. —— .158 
Cc "URES (t.c.)...gal. —— - .151 
R (Rubber Solvent)*..gal —— - 1.29 
Solvent, Crude, Light....gal. .19 - .28 
872 





SOLVENTS (Conta: 
Solvesso 100° (t.c.)......gal. .33 

ROS eee gal. .33 

Terre gal. .42 
. 2 ee lb. —— 
ececccocccccces, 33460 
{ LE pn060 ve0d — 
oO ee ere gal. .33 
Trichlorethane ..... eoeeeeld, —— 
cal Di occ «=o 3 
Union Thinner 1* (t.c.)..gal. —— 

SB” GEE) veces sevvewe gal. —— 

a 9 Ee gal. —— 
2-50 W Hi-Flash® ...... ea — 
BE “<skewexee vepeessen .34 
STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl Resins) 
Adeounthe = oe” suiuery Ib. .90 

rere Ib. -70 

RC.105°" ee Pree, Ib. 75 

DT 16. .cccsoovaye lb. .60 

edie 6 ede kG Ib. 60 

| te Se Ib. 90 

ag ae Pa ee Ib. -62 

Olle aS = Ib. .65 

2 a a Ib. .47 

aE REE OE * Ib. 1.90 

MEET. o 60-0 65:0048een Ib. 3.20 

NEE acco vdwenneale Ib. .69 

rE Ib. -90 

MEET. Saeisnsenc vue em 33 
Amioca 50* 

ee 2 b. 11.11 
ee a. wes 
Barium Ricinoleate 

BEVE). sscsccsesssue = 
Barium Stearate ......... Ib. .41 
Basic Silicate White Lead. lb. .16 
Cadmium Ricinoleate ..... lb. —— 
Calcium Ricinoleate ...... lb. —— 
Dutch DOT ccess lb. —— 

Plumb-O-Sil A® ........ lb. —— 

EE iaewesune lb. —— 

co | ER ee Gree lb. —— 
Dythal® ...cccccccccccece lb. —— 
Ferro 182° “(dms. Di écownae Ib .70 

ee Ib. 1.33 

Yet CS er Ib. .87 

BOS? GO): wccccscess Ib 35% 

TEE” SOMEGD 6 neesescs Ib. .82 

Le” ae? lb. .48% 

ED s0s ee nes 6ue Ib, -90 

el ae Ib. .60 

,. ate 8 ee Ib. 91 

De: cueseuscsews $e4ieu Ib. 

ee ES cecoeedesee Ib. .75% 

Dee GD 5-0 <ve0ews ore Ib. .89 

el © > Ib. 1.30 

Oa. SS eee Ib. 1.32 

SREO SOE) ocrescnnes Ib. .90 

eee GD) Gavsescuyn Ib. 1.00 

Ss vakacisseacsh eee _~ Ae 
aremaw 8-V-3" ...c0cee. Ib. .43 

OS, rE: - Ib. 66% 

Fiver”  Saveees<éieaebane Ib. .70 

SS Pe RR MRE - 3S 

ES ee ee lb, —— 

er lb —— 

SWEET) sags ca tebeweres Ib. 41 

PoE “x edaviesas anus els lb. —— 

oT ge a ae ee eee: Ib. .88 

PE ace cweeckses Gee lb. —— 

SEE sone cucaeaeiae Ib. .82 

i te RE ARE Ib. .70 

on —_—— Pere nre t Ib. 73 

OS » rr a ee Ib. 1.10 

a Aree & Ib. 

128 V-5* nl wack wwe ie cs lb. 86 
Kosol* (bags) ene cana Ib. 19.00 
Lithium Stearate .....  <we 

be atpaet tee Ss elaceu Ib. 47% 

Standard inetaeeeeceese Ib. 524% 
RMREE IE” awe bv ex iaecvenve Ib. 2.80 

AA Pe ees ib. 81 

Meth. sae wee caireaGasaes en Ib. 72 

Real aaa wed Gt ss pkem ae Ib. Mk A 

Oe .60bs500e0seensnwes Ib, .59 

PE hee ce Sea etn wea ee Ib. -62 

WE Sebicbeacanccketauk Ib. 72 

WAGES” cies cow ke pee Se RT Ib. .97 

Bt Nine hea we ssneences Ib. 2.50 

EY uriria 00a aS bien aie Ib. .87 

ERE il ates cae Relies Ib. .84 

MRS fot wnuidrne daieatee nk ae Ib Bt 
Metasap GIS-A® ...ccccees lb. —— 

WEEE. Sea ehéas Ass oe wk lb. —— 

SEEMS” Seccccees seer cen lb —— 

ee et ae lb. —— 

De” cevuseedesne.ewens lb. —— 

dl i eer lb —— 

PEs. skesgeesce panda lb. —— 
Modico' We 406 lls eeeweee Ib. .42% 

Pte sence atv aseuere Ib. 30% 
Rite Silicates 

eg ewt. 1.20 
POREUEONE 5 Kaien s os 000 Ib. 1.40 

Me etn: 5a caeeee keene Ib. .55 

a pee Deeacee tb. = «75 

OTE cavacasasies ib. 65 

of ae Ib. .85 

oe ae RD. 25 


ee 
o 


ot ont 
Or 


STABILIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 








No. 110 Liquid ........ Ib. 6> - 
Istabelan 
Ne. 118 Lianid ........ » 8 - 
No. 120 Liquid a ee 
Stabilizer No. 52° ........ Ib. 1.90 - 
 — arrears acme we 9 
Be Jiawe ocvecekeneere lb. —— - 
BET i cvccnesce uneee ..b. — - 
GME” ccvovsccocssupenee Ib. 1.25 - 
REE” ses ecasance wees oS ae 
Ww ainlo ais weihe Sepa Gute lb. — = 
CE ea coeeeeelD, —— = 
eS: Pe Ib. 1.00 - 

MY wesc cocecece <r « 

Stayrite 10* jas wanes ee _ aa 
SS peantenes a 2 
i sero ees Coeenwteneen > a « 
BO ceutiescrvetureneween Ib. -41 - 
Oe) vctocacdeecesess ced Ib. 1.00 - 
| OE RE SEES S ai - 
Pie s:6:0:0 90:8 960005 Tae Bb we - 
FAM’ nenccum mente Riwceee lb, .90 - 
Se”  ageaeewebs ce cegeoes Ib. 61 - 
DP cc cave an dccanceas Ib «6653 
Oe sicanKess ica weawee lb. .70 = 
WR aknstrsssesesioecen Ib .70 - 
ES Siaetcace > we <= 
Be” - . .cncegenenvectess Ib. 61 . 
Vanstay A* ae ae 
d Re Ee lb. .46 - 
CE* (ims) rrrrerrcrt Ib. 44 = 
Zan” COME.) occcccanvee i of. 
EA” COMB) ceccccecs Ib. .97 = 
HTB* (dms.) Ib. .70 - 
ERG” COL) vcvccsee Ib. 1.09 - 
Te ae x .32 
ME) s ceenesve buen Ib. .67 - 
RZ-25* (dms.) mb 65 < 
ae) eee sich aa = 
SP TSG) onca caeeees > 2 = 
We NOE) ches dsasie % 1223 = 
A (GMS) vesssvcecses Ib -67 - 
GB" CRED: sesecevioses Ib. -62 
STIFFENING AGENTS 
Polvas® .. ccccccsecdcenessce lb —— 
Processing Stiffener 710*| 1b. —— 
Solvitose HDF, H. C-S, 

T, and E* ake. oe aes 
Versatil Gum ee Ib. a 
SUN CHECKING AGENTS 
Allied AA- medl es a - 

AA-1177° -lb §=.15% - 
RO ccccsvecs lb. — : 
Antisun® (Chipped -Ib, =.15% - 

(Sila yr SY See | 
Heliozone* —— wae 2 
Microflake* .. : a eC 
sacegnes NRSF* - 40% - 
Ross Sunproofing Waxes*..lb —— - 
Sunolite* . Ib. 116 = 

127° 16% - 
154° 23. =«C- 
Sunproof* : 
713° 25 = 
a al = : 
u ° 4 . 
rae ee 20 =- 
Tonox* i 
SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
Anmbydrapent® §oces-ccsecs a 
AGRVETOE GOIN” oc eccccsee Ib. 51 

SE cnvstensenencedes Ib. Be . 
Aquarex D* seavedeens lb. —— 

A Se A ee lb. —— - 
i a gtaete ---lb — - 
ME* Se 1b. — _ =- 
Mt cxsweeewatness «ee -lb —  - 
BET. cigs Leyplenew eres lb —— - 
WEED” (sc ceseicuweaderes lb. —— - 
Ke BEGIO  ocvces - — - 
5N. 370" Sek deleenas lb — - 
| SERRE Ree lb —— - 
ee ere lb. —— : 
-630 -lb, — : 
CT. ‘wea sense eaweeeet Ib. —— : 
CAPE -6ceeééscnes lb. —— - 
CO-880 ° ib — - 
lesen, OE © eet lb. ——_ 
Den? be wadwveids. ca maasiee lb —— - 
Tie eee a oaweceaeee lb. —— - 
LO Re a ee wee ae lb. — - 
Kessco seni jase Raed lb. —— - 

DEMEE  .’%5s <vamestecen lb —— 

EEE Whisdin kee a Se cate lb. —— . 

RICE eR Re lb. —— - 
ings S.? iS" on cuiace ib. we < 

a” oor. -Ib. 29 - 
eee ne a6 6s em pane ~. a = 
Be s scene balks eaeee i ae. 
Pluronic MOE” Suteceacs Ib. .33% - 

Ec sinng Fee base ae ae Ib. .33% - 
Selignsn Gel? .oesicccces ..lb— - 
Soybean Lecithin ........1b. 13 
Byantel AV+40") cise ce Ib. s oe 
TACKIFIERS 
Amalgamator Z-4* ........ i: 34 
Arcco 620-32B* ..........lb. .20% - 

ae bwrnnierevaoe Ib. 18% - 

UES” -ccctdesuwes een lb. 16% - 
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TACKIFIERS (Cont'd) 


Ib. 

Bunaweld renee No. 780°* Ib. 
No. 5 ree 

oo. ‘rai. watever aes 

2 -300* 

Koresin* 

Liquid Rubber Flux*. 

Nacconal “NRSF* (dlvd.).. 

Nilox Resin*® (c.l.) ue 

PR-162 Resin Emulsion ... 

Resin V kone 


nel ‘Liv Grades* 
Zirex® (c.l.) 
THICKENERS (For Latex) 
Alcogum AN-6* 

AN-10* 


.) 
CM Starch* (bags) 
Gomme Labolene* 
ee rite K-702* 


Hycryl A-1000* (t.1.) 
A-2000* (t.1.) 
Hydroseal 3* (bags) 
Melojel* (bags) 
i vVD* 


Poyco 296 BT* 

290-N*; 530* 
Propylene Laurate (dms.) ib. 
Sodium Silicate, 41°/1:3.2 cwt. 
Solvitose Series® lb. 
VULCANIZING AGENTS 
gal 


picup 


Uc 
pi 


Sulfur 


Ib. 
Darex vata Sulfur* ..Ib. 


VULCANIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Beas fet 





Mist* Wettabic Oh). -cwt. 
om (c.1.) 


Soe 


Tellurium 
Telloy* 
WETTING AGENTS 
Advawet No. 10* 
No. 33° 
Aerosol 
AY* 
MA 
OT 75% Aqueous* eas 
OT 100% * 


7 
Aresket Dry 300° 
Aresklene 375* 
Armacs* 


Arquads* 

Emcol 5100* (dms.) 

pnergstic _W-100 

Etho-Chemicals* 

Ethomeen S/15* 
T/15* 


Kreelon 4D* (dms.) 
8G* (dms.) 

Kyro EO* (dms.) 

Modicol Sag 


is) 
Sues 


. . Nene 
essuureserts 


eS Counud 


WETTING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Sora) SF-.73° 

SF-78° 

Sorbit P* 

Soybean Lecithin 

Stabl lex 





Aquesper: 


Chivine® Plaint 
Co: r Inhibitor No. ose. 


2-Ethy , Hexanol . ° 
Fura-Tone Resin 1226*. 
MODX* 


Para Resins* «Ib. 
Pigmented Filmite*® (divd.). “Ib. 
Resorcin, Tech. b. 
Rio Resin* 


ynpep*® 
Thiokol LP-205* 
Tysonite*® 
vo, 





SUPPLIERS 
Are Your Materials Listed 
in the 
Market Prices Section? 
Forward fu 
to 
Market Editor 


Information 
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HOGGSON TOOLS, MOLDS, DIES 


For Rubber Testing 


“DUMBELL" Test Strip Die D412(5iT) 


BENCH MALLET 
MARKER HANDLE 


DIE 
OUMBELL 


and Production 


For making tensile test samples, we make 
many types of slab molds. One is detailed 
at the right. These are plain or chrome 
finished. We usually stock molds for mak- 
ing adhesion, abrasion, flexing, compres- 


Te’ 


~ 


ee ee 








, : 
‘Mill 0020" deep 
below depth of 
covily 

Cover Plate to! 
be O50" Thick | 














sion and rebound test samples, 

but supply special molds promptly... ,, 

; We also furnish hand-forged ten- MOLD » 

> sile dies for cutting regular or tear”'”” 
test samples. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO., 141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Downey, Calif. 


Cavities to be 
0075 deep 

















/t---------------/5"------------- 




















4K 


0575" Cover plate tobe OSO" thick 
MAJ four corners & deep for prying mold opart 





BETTER 
CUTTING 


SURFACES 
PROVIDE GREATER EFFICIENCY! 


For Information and Prices Write To: 


Ideal for Susan ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, aitith for a0 steel hubs for 
and other Grinders 1%", 1Y/2"* and 2"' sauare bars. 4", 5", 1o"', 12", 15", 20" and 
24'' diameters. Any length 

Also Special Trucks, Racks, Tables and Jigs, Used in manufacturing 
rubber and plastic products. 





MACHINERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P. O. Box 351 215 West Lake St. Ravenna, Ohio 
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-— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —. 


RATES: Heading on separate line, $2.00 in light face; $2.50 in bold face. 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): Advertisements in borders: Available in display units (multiples of 
20c per word in light face type—Minimum, $7.50 ts page) at display rates. 
25c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $7.50 All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
Posiuons Wanted: (Light face type only) tisers on contract. Send pth with copy. 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; extra words, 5c each, Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count witnout charge. 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 101 West 31st St, New York 1, N. Y. 


Copy for September, 1959, issue must be received by Tuesday, August 25 


POSITIONS WANTED HELP WANTED—Continued 





GRADUATE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER with ten years heavy factory : cs nite 
experience in all phases of quality control, production plant management and } CHEMIST Ss — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
industrial engineering related to the manufacture of tires, retreading mate- ADMINISTRATIVE — TECHNICAL 


rials, shoe soling and all types of rubber coated fabrics desires executive 
position, line or staff, with a progressive expanding organization. Address Our National, Confidential Service 

Box R-420-P, Rupper AGE ae) ys invites your investigation! 

PLANT MANAGER— Must relocate and willing to . locate anywhere. 20 | TOP CHEMICAL POSITIONS AT ALL LEVELS. 
years of solid and diversified experience. Aggressive, and have sees ee Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 
delivering top results. Product experiemce covers all types mechanicals— | DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 


both solid and sponge, extrusions, latex dipped, foam products, sundries, J . ae 4 
novelties, and urethane coatings. Successful administrator. Have excellent 29 East Madison Building, Chicago 2, li. 


record in labor relations, cost and production controls, product and _ tool Flnancial 6-8700 
design, sales, and compounding. Seek connection with progressive and 


modern thinking, medium-sized company Address Box R-430-P, RusBBer ae a aaa th ali a ad ole 
Acr % PERSONNEL CONSULTAN 











= specialized in rubber & component matenrals 
LATEX, NATURAL RUBBER—with 4 years lab and production experience | Production—Sales—Chemists—Engineers 

in adhesives, coatings, rug backings and foam Young family man with —Technica] Representatives—Marketing— 
college training desires position with advancement potential. Address Bex Product Development—Process Supervisors 


R-429-P, Russen Acs Discuss your problems with 


Clem D. Easly, Special Consultant 
HELP WANTED CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
| 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill., WA 2-4800 


RUBBER CHEMIST—Chemical engineer with experience in rubber eee Call, write or wire—in fid 
compounding necessary. Progressive industrial rubber plant located in ———-— — 4 
Pennsylvania, Excellent opportunity. Company paid benefits. — com- 
plete resumé including references and salary requirements. All replies x 

confidential. Address Box R-421-W, RUBBER AGE. EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 














RUBBER C HEMIST Experience preferably in conveyor belting knowl 
edge of solvent and latex cements helpful. Age about 28-32, Eastern location 


in pleasant surroundings, pension and good fringe benefits. Send resumé, EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


including salary requirements and marital status, Address Box R-427-W, 
Sen ae bead Py specialist for the “Rubber Industrv™ 

RUBBER CHEMISTS HAROLD NELSON 683 FireTt NATIONAL TowaerR 
Experienced rubber chemists to take charge of compounding, development | PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-686! AKRON 8. On10 


and research groups on rubber heels, soles, open and closed cell sponge and 
mechanicals, These openings offer tremendous growth opportunities for the 
right men. Address Box R-425-W, RupBer AGE 


























INTERNATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Interesting opportunity for rubber chemist in technical sales and super- 


vision of overseas representatives and customers of major rubber chemicals E | 

producer. Location New York City. Includes foreign travel. Send resumé } 

with references. Address Box R-426-W, RUBBER AGE : 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Graduate Chemical Engineer Product development work plastics and 

elastomers—similar experience desirable but not necessary. Send resume ' | WHITE AND Bit BIOTITE 
and salary desired: E. L, Bixby, Goopatt Ruspsper Co., Trenton 4, N. J. | t 

LATEX (¢ HE MIST, a a basis. Experienced in production of latex PURELY A 

dipped products. Adc lress Box R-432-W, Rupper AGE. ~. . Za 


LOWEST PRICED... FROM OUR OWN LARGEST SOURCE 
MEN WANTED FOR A More Uniform wn First Choice of the Rubber Industry 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE MICA SN. For Many Years. 


OR DEVELOPMENT The English #H#lica Co. 


Established Eastern Manufacturer of Chemicals and 
Elastomers has several openings. BS or MS in Chem- ee See —_ ; ncesenthaianned satennsaall 











istry or Chemical Engineering required. Experience 
with elastomers, paints, or plastics desirable. Replies | For MAXIMUM returns at minimum cost 


held confidential. 


(Our employees know about this advertisement.) advertise in the Classified Columns of 


Address Box R-428-W, RUBBER AGE. RUBBER AGE 
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FOR SALE: Molded goods plant. Gross business in excess of $300,000 
Now showing 15% profit before taxes. Can easily be moved and added te 
another operation, No real estate involved. Address Box R-431-B, RuppBer 
AGE 


CUSTOM RUBBER MIXING WANTED 
Have Banbury capacity for either sponge or dense. 
Our years of experience are your assurance of 
quality. 

BROWN RUBBER CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 1000, Lafayette, Indiana 
Phone: Gibson 7-2121 





9 Ob hh ba hh ba ha ba hi ho ha a ha ha ha ha ha ho ht Pr ae 


INCREASE YOUR SHARE 
OF THE CANADIAN MARKET 


4 
Established Canadian maker and distributor of 2 
! 


q 


rubber, paint and plastic raw materials wants ad- 
ditional lines, either for manufacture under license 
or distribution. Factories and warehouses in 
Montreal and Toronto. Our technical salesmen 
cover all of Canada. 


H. L. BLACHFORD, LIMITED 
977 AQUEDUCT STREET 
MONTREAL 3, CANADA 


‘eins aidhldeanaiaalisai len eis edad 
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Ss 9 
MIXING 
Mill and Banbury 
CALENDERING 
ARCHER RUBBER CO. 
MILFORD, MASS. Telephone Greenleaf 3-1870 
& 








To Your Specification 


K. B.C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State St. Tel: State 7-5662 
Orto J. Leng, General Manager 


aee BLACK aaa 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON. MASS 




















HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


sry Avenue Rassa 


® DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 
‘ OF Vv BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


eS ae a a 


ngandr drive wra 


ENCINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQ 


Write 


Ca 
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CUSTOM COMPOUNDS 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


A 


Apply Latex 


and 
Rubber 
, CEMENTERS Cement 
' to 
SPONGE + FOAM «+ CANVAS «+ FELT + RUBBER 
PLASTIC + FIBRE - CORK - LEATHER - CARDBOARD 


Schaefer 


MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
135 FRONT ST. - BRIDGEPORT 6, CONN. 


Tels. MW. ¥. City: LE 2-2010 © Boston: Mi 3-8096 © Bridgeport: FO 82250 




















| Directory of CONSUL 
R, R. OLIN LApenarens. Inc, 


TANTS. 
(Established 192 


Seniitiahhins eibiueenadtaeiededane for rubber and plastics 
industries and for raw materials suppliers for same. 


P. O, Box 372RA — Akron (9), Ohio 


“$ouTH FLORIDA TEST ~ 7 Inc. 
Established 193 
Corrosion, weathering and fa ht tests. “ hala in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure ‘ests. 
4301 N. W. 7th St., Miami 44, Florida 





PHLIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting technologist—Research, product development, 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


formulas, factory 








HALE AND KULLGREN 


Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service including: Economic 
Surveys; Process Design; Installation; Contracting and 
Operation. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Aetna Standard Division 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio, FRanklin 6-7161 








PELMOR tssorarortes 


ENT PRR ESSING 





Hard and Soft Rubber and Plastics 


Compounding and Formulation @ Testing 
Processing and Methods @ Development Projects 
Lab Planning and Organization @ Molds, Mold Design 


Engineering and Consulting Services. 
Write: Coleman P. Morgan, President 
401 Lafayette St. Newtown, Penna. WOrth 8-3334 


Tel HEmlock 4-3724 | 


A is SB 


EQUIPMENT 





WANTED: Used Oakes Mixer or any parts for Model M-14, M-10, a 
Address Box R-424-E, RUBBER AGE. ? 





Choose MOLD LUBRICANTS with Care . 
for precision work ¢ for quality ¢ for clean release 


We have over 25 varieties of Mold Lubricants, Silicone Oils, 
Emulsions, Polyethylene Emulsions, and non-Silicones, which are 
being used by rubber and plastic manufacturers throughout the 
world. 


All Samples Now Packed In Pressure Pak Cans 
For Your Convenience In Testing. 
BLACK CELLULOSE FLOCK FOR SALE 

For Complete Technical Data & Prices 
Write or Phone: 


STONER'S INK CO. 


STerling 6-2745 


Quarryville, Pennsylvania 





Ce Rat MR 


SOFTENERS & | 


i a) aad 
- 


PLASTICIZERS oo 2. > 


Oe MPA bo. 


FOR RUBBER % Ey 4 


ROSIN OILS - PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX -a non-oxidizing ROSIN 


Write for our “Pine Tree Products’’ and ‘‘Galex’’ Brochures Dept. 35 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Pioneers of the Industry 
The Americas Building ¢ Rockefeller Center ¢ New York 20, N. Y. 
Exley Avenue, Savannah, Ga. 





Identifying Marks: 


around. Buys High, sells low. 


he’d only read it every month. 


RUBBER AGE, 





for one year (U. S. Rates). 
Name Title 
Company 
Home Address 
City Zone State 


Droop at the edges, clipped all 
Always forgets to 
check the market for used equipment in the Classi- 
fied Section of RUBBER AGE. Never did realize 
he could keep up with everything that’s going on if 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, 


Sad-“/atled Seller 


Best Remedy: Two subscriptions to RUBBER AGE, 
one for him—at home, and the other for his Number 
1 Boy so they'll both be well posted. The coupon 
below is all you need to order both. 

Mai! it new! 


N. Y. 


(date) 
Please enter .... subscriptions to RUBBER AGE, starting with the next issue, for: 
Three Years [] Two Years [] One Year 


We understand that each subscription costs $10 for 3 years, $7.50 for 2 years, and $5 


Send bill to: [] Company (0 Each Person 


Name Title fi 
Company 
Home Address 
City Zone State ‘ 
859 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





LATEX EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Discontinued saturation operations 
releases storage and jacketed mixing tanks, festoon oe and _— equip- 


ment. Lists available, Address Box R-422-S, RUBBE 








FOR SAL E: One used lab mill, 6 x 12; one 2% inch extruder ee omplete 
with motor and drive; 4 inch extruder complete with motor and drive. 
Brewster Macuine Co., 349 East Exchange St., Akron, Ohio, FR 6-2911. 
FOR SALE: 43 — Baker-Perkins #17, 200 gal. jacketed mixers, sigma 
or duplex blades, individual 30 HP motors, drives, power screw tilts; 2 — 
pg” Perkins 100 gal., sigma or dispersion blades, jocketel, hydraulic tilts; 

— Baker-Perkins 50 gal., sigma blades, jacketed; Day 35 gal. sigma 
blade. Prices are lower than ever before — Phone or. wire collect for details. 
Perry Equipment Corp., 1409 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Parts for Oakes Mixer Model M-14. Address Box R-423-S, 
RUBBER AGE. 








FOR SALE: U ary and reconditioned Oakes Mixe rs for latex foam rubber 
One large model 14M3 and one medium Medel 10M1%, both with accessory 
equipment. Tue E, fT, Oakes Corporation, Islip, New York. 


ea FOR SALE ——- 

1—22” x 60” Adamson mill, 150 HP. 

5—14” x 30” Farrel-Birmingham mills, uni-drive. 

1—Scott L-6 tester, tensile. 

1—22” x 60” Farrel 3 roll calender. 

CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
52 9th Street 

















Phone HY 9-7200 
a, 











Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
XY 








We - one of oe foremost specialists in 
supplying everything in used, reconditioned 

aRM{Aco and new machinery for the Rubber and 

Plastics industries only. 

NEW —Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, 


extruders, bale cutters and vulcanizers, We are interested in 
purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmlock 4-9141 











Se hn hn hp hn bo ho hn ba hh bn hn hh bn hn hn i hp hn bn hn bn hn hn bn bn bp in bp bp tn nt nd 
Several 22 x 22 x 60” mills, motor and drive, new rolls 
1—-18 x 54” top cap mill, complete with motor and drive 
1—2#00 Banbury mixer 
1— 1A Banbury mixer, jacketed 
2—24 x 24 x 16” ram, presses 

2%, 21, #2, #3 Royle rubber extruders 

Combinaticn lab mill and calender on base, complete 


New 6 x 13” Laboratory mills and calenders 


Large quantity of large ram presses up to 42 x 42"' bed area. 
All machines offered are fully rebuilt and guaranteed. 





Buying and Selling. 





Reliable 


>LASTIC MACHINERY CO 
RNPIKE NORTH BERG 








ARGAINS GALORE 
LARGE BED MUL Th RAM PRESSES: 500 Ton Francis, 124” 
R to L x 52” F to B, fully self-contained. 500 Tom Adamson, 104” 
R to L x 74” F to B, with steam platens. 
RUBBER TUBERS: Allen 6” diameter with 50 HP M.D. and 
strainer head, 
Royle No. 2 and No. 4 with motor drives. 
Farrel 3” diameter complete with motor drive and tubing head. 
22” x 60” Thropp rubber mill, top cap construction with motor and 
reduction drive. 
18” x 40”, 3 roll calender; herringbone gears, with 50 HP motor 
and reduction drive 
Holmes slug cutter, adjustable up to 3%”. New in 1955. 
Model “E” Dinker, 6’ R to L x 12” F to B, 4” stroke complete 
with motor drive. 


WE WILL FINANCE 
JOHNSON MACHINERY CO. 
683-R Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Bigelow 8-2500 


What do you need? What have you to sell? 
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NEW CONCEPT 


| 
in calender and mill frame | SPECIAL 
parser pre ther eth 24" x 72" Farrel 3 roll 
fabricated steel weldments — | Rll 
lifetime guarantee —new | ‘Saencerw! . 
machines built in any size a 


Guaranteed 


NEW-USED- REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


21 SHERMAN ST. e WORCESTER. MASS. 














Pe seseseesees esses see esessesssssesseesees” - 


HEAVY RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 
> Rebuilt 

> Installed 

) Repaired 


Complete job done right in your plant. 
No supervision required. 30 years 
experience in servicing mills, mixers, 
calenders, tubers, etc. 





Rebuilt Bearing .. . 
part of N.E.E. Service 


Metal spraying jobs welcomed. Used equipment bought and sold. 


wae > New England Engineering Co., Inc. 





— ae P.0. Box 465, Derby, Conn. REgent 5-641 














MACHINERY 


are synonymous to the rubber industry 


“THAT'S EASY, 
YOU SHOULD KNOW! 
CALL ALBERT 
IN TRENTON” 


“BOSS WE ARE 
BROKEN DOWN 
AND | DON'T 
KNOW WHERE 
TO GET 
THE PART” 











877 








many parts 


has a 
rubber man? 





Reach the total man... 





in the total market...in RUBBER AGE! 


To do an efficient manufacturing job, the rubber man must be a man of many interests 
...in constant touch with every factor which can affect the production of rubber 
products...or the people who produce them. 


The point is—whether he’s primarily a chemist or chemical engineer, a factory super- 
intendent, research director or president of his company—the rubber man must have 
more than just technical facts. Facts about the latest developments in rubber chemistry 
and engineering, the newest manufacturing and processing techniques, of course. But 
also—up-to-the-minute news and information on economic trends, legislation and 
technological developments which are in any way related to rubber goods production, 
sales, applications. That’s why he reads Rubber Age! Because he finds it, alone, is edited 
to all his specialized needs as a man working in the rubber industry. 


How do we know? First, because Rubber Age has researched the industry through 
Mills Shepard readership studies—determined what men in every area want... how 
they want it presented. Second—and importantly—because Rubber Age readers pay 
for their subscriptions. 

The result? Results for advertisers! This is the reason year in, year out, more and 


more advertisers continue to buy more pages—invest more dollars—in Rubber Age 
than in any other magazine in the field...any other rubber journal in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





Rubber 





Ask your R/A 
representative 

for the facts about the 

$6.5 billion—and growing— 
rubber products industry, 
and the magazine that 
serves it best. 
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Aetna-Standard Engineering Div., Blaw-Knox Co. 730 General Electric Co. Pelmor Laboratories, Inc. 876 
Akron Rubber Machinery Co. 877 Apparatus 760 Phillips Chemical Co. 
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